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Τοὺς μὲν Αἰγυπτίους πάντας ἰατροὺς ἀκούομεν εἶναι. 

T now propose to make a few remarks on the medical knowledge 
of the Egyptians. This task would no doubt have been executed 
much better by a member of the profession than by me; but per’ 
haps it is not necessary to belong to the Royal College of Phiysi- 
cians, or to be entered at Apothecaries’ Hall, to say all that can be 
said of the practice of Petosiris, or of the pharmacopeeia of 
Nechepsus. 

The Priests of Egypt attributed to.the Gods both the causes 
and the cures of diseases. Six volumes appertaining to the me- 
dical art were yet believed in the time of Clemens Alexandrinus 
to be fragments of the mighty compilation, in which Hermes 
Trismegistus, the companion of Osiris, was said to have treated 
of all the sciences. The Goddess Isis, if we choose to believe 
Diodorus Siculus, revealed to mankind the secrets of Pharmacy; 
and instructed her son Horus, not only in the method of curing 
diseases, but in the more hazardous art of predicting them. In 
the age of Homer, the God Paion, or Paicon, appears to have 
been considered as the founder of medical learning in Egypt. 
(Odyss. 4.) The Greeks believed Aesculapius to have been a native 
of Epidaurus; but the Phcenicians held him to have been one of 
the eight Cabiri, who were probably the same with the eight great 
Gods of Egypt. 
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That the ancients should have attributed the causes and cures of 
maladies to their Gods, can scarcely excite our surprise ; and we 
ought at least to do justice to the piety, which inspired this belief. 
We cannot however but admire the simplicity of some of the 
Greeks, who have literally repeated as they seem to have literally 
believed, the traditions of the Egyptians, concerning the origin of 
the medical science. Diodorus relates with all possible gravity, 
that the sick, who received the advice of Isis, received it ἴῃ their 
dreams. Neither perhaps can we hear without wonder from the 
polished Xcnophon, and, what is yet more extraordinary, from 
Cyrillus, wu father of the Church, that the medical instructors of 
Anculapius were no Doctors of Sidon or Memphis, but Chiron 
the contaur, and Apis the sacred ox. 

[ect us then consent upon this subject, at least, to admit that the 
anciont orientalists often spoke allegorically. If they attributed the 
Causes und the cures of maladies to their Gods, they did not hold 
those Gods to be merely deified mortals. The popular religion of 
the Ngyptians was ‘l'subaism, characterised by some national pecu- 
liarities, and degraded by many absurd and vulgar superstitions, but 
not differing in its principles from that worship of the host of 
houven, and of the personified powers of nature, which was the 
common practice of all the East. Thus it may have happened 
that the Mgyptians did not wander very far from the truth, while 
they generally ascribed the loss or recovery of health, to the inter- 
ference of their Gods, or, in other words, to the agency of natural 
Calises, 

OF the medical knowledge of the Egyptians in the early periods 
of their history, little is known, and therefore little ought to be said. 
If tho trauslators of the bible have properly rendered the word 
rephaim, there existed physicians in the days of Jacob. ‘The testi- 
mony of Homer comes six centuries after that of the Hebrew 
Legislator, but it proves that in his time the Egyptians were con- 


‘~ gidered as-a people. generally and eminently skilled in medicine. 
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᾿Ιατρὸς δὲ ἕκαστος ἐπιστάμενος περὶ πάντων 

᾿Ανβρώπων, ἢ γὰρ Παιήονός ἐστι γενέθλη. _Odyss. 4. 
About 660 years before our zra florished a king of Egypt 

named Nechepsus. .This prince, according to Julius Firmicus, 
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applied himself much to the study of pharmacy, and Aetius men- 
tions some of the remedies which this royal apothecary recom- 
mended in the treatment of fevers. [1 wish not to see his example 
followeg. A king ought to have nothing to do with the laboratory. 
Nechepsus should have tried to govern his kingdom well, and 
should have left the care of the sick to Petosiris. 

Herodotus tells us that in Egypt there were physicians for every 
different part of the body, and for every different disease. Some 
modern writers have concluded from this statement, that the science 
must have been very imperfect in that country. For what reason? 
The presence of many quacks does not necessarily imply the ab- 
sence of all regular physicians. Among ourselves we hear of 
innumerable oculists, aurists, dentists, empirics, and mountebanks, 
wha daily proffer, at an exorbitant price, their perilous aid to the 
blind, the deaf, the toothless, and the impotent. We do not thence 
conclude, that medicine is imperfectly taught at Edinburgh, or 
unskilfully practised in London. 

A foreign author has lately observed, that as the profession of 
medicine in Egypt was confined to one class of men, and was 
transmitted as by inheritance from father to son, it was impossible 
that it could ever have been successfully cultivated in that country. 
Is improvement then incompatible with such a practice? Is study, 
or emulation, or research, impeded by it? If genius be in some | 
cases excluded, how much oftener is native talent likely to be fos- 
tered and matured, where the teacher is a father, and where the 
pupil is a son; where filial accomplishment is the fruit of paternal 
care, and where affectionate age imparts all-its knowledge to grate- 
ful youth! Did Hippocrates lose’ any thing by being descended 
from the Asclepiades, or by having received his early education 
from his father Heraclides, himself a physician? Learning is rare— 
Genius is rarer still. He, who has been bred from his youth to a 
profession, and whose attention has been constantly turned to it, 18 
surely more likely, ceterts paribus, to succeed in it, than he whom 
chance, or necessity, or even inclination, determines to adopt it at 
a later period of life. 

We likewise hear it observed, that as the physicians of Egypt 
were compelled by law to follow exactly the prescriptions contained 
in their medical books, the science must have remained stationary; 
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and that nothing proves more the ignorance both of the people and 
of the practitioners, than their imagining that any set of general 
rules could answer in every particular case. The anomalies in dis- 
ease are infinite; the morbid affections show themselyes under 
innumerable forms; the pathology of the physician ought to vary 
with the malady of the patient. These remarks may be very just, 
but they can only apply to the Egyptians, when the days of their 
glory were gone by, and when the trifling and mysterious writings, 
falsely ascribed to Thoth, (εὔδηλοαν ὅτι πᾶσαι λῆροί εἰσι) remamed the 
sole and uncertain guides of a degenerate people. (Diodor. Ϊ. 1. 
Iamblich. de Myster. Aogypt. L. viii. Galen. Facultat. Simplic. 
Medic. L. v1.) | 

Some scattered accounts of the medicines employed by the 
Egyptians may be found in the Greek and Roman writers. Of 
the nepenthes Homer has said enough for a poet, but not enough 
for a physician. (Odyss. 4.) Some writers have fancied that it 
was a preparation of opium; but neither Homer, nor Diodorus 
᾿ Siculus, has described it as a narcotic. The Egyptians adminis- 
tered the sea-onion, or squill, which they called the eye of Typhon, 
in cases of dropsy. They also employed the derirys, which is 
chiefly composed of the oxyd of iron, in the cure of the same dis- 
ease. ‘They made much use of external applications; and fre- 
quently employed unguents, in which, according to Galen, they 
mixed verdigris and the white of lead. An account of the remedy 
employed by Nechepsus, for diminishing the size of stones in the 
bladder, may be found in Aetius. In the treatment of fevers the 
practice of the’ Egyptians appears to have been very rational. They 
observed the critical days, and were forbidden by their laws to ad- 
minister a cathartic in fevers before the fourth day. Hence we 
may conclude, that the doctrine of the crudity, the coction, and the 
crisis, was obtained by the Greeks from the Egyptians. Certain 
it is, that among a people so temperate as the Egyptians, and who 
had the habit of purging themselves once every month, this practice 
might be extremely proper. Whether, or not, it be always prudent 
to wait for the operation of the coction in the beginning of inflam- 
matory fevers, (as is done at this day in the south of Burope) before 
a cathartic is administered, I am not competent to decide. That 
the Egyptians occasionally resorted to phlebotomy in cases of ple- 
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thora, of pleuresies, and of inflammatory disorders, may be reason- 
ably supposed.. The story told by Pliny of the hippopotamus, 
which, when it feels itself oppressed by a redundance of blood, 
presses its body against the stem of a reed that has been cut toa 
sharp point, seems to be a sort of hieroglyphical indication of the 
practice of venesection in Egypt. In the progress of diseases the 
Egyptian physicians often took their διώγνωσις from the position of 
the patient while in bed; (Diodor, I. 1.) and their example, 
I believe, is followed by most of our clinical professors. They 
made much use of camomile, (ἄνθεμις) and other simples. The 
dubious encomium of Isocrates on the medicines of the Egyptians 
has been frequently cited to prove, that their pharmacopoeia must 
have been extremely limited. I am inclined to think, that the - 
compliment, which Isocrates paid upon this occasion to Egyptian 
pharmacy, proves, as sometimes happens when orators pay compli- 
ments, positively nothing at all. Let us examine this matter a little 
more closely. | 

The passage in question is to be found in a discourse, which 
ought to be entitled Censura Polycratis, but which, (one would 
think for the purpose of contradicting Virgil,) is generally, called 
Laudatio Busiridis. The case may be briefly stated. A sophist, — 
named Polycrates, wrote a defence of Busiris, and an accusation 
against Socrates. This was probably a mere-exercise of skill. To 
renew the calumnies, which had been vomited against Socrates by 
his worthless enemies, after an Athenian audience had wept for 
the death of the most virtuous of the Greeks, and after the most 
vehement of his accusers had been brought to the scaffold, would 
have argued not only so muciifmalignity, but so much, folly, that we 
can hardly imagine that a heart bad enough, and a head weak 
enough, to execute such a task, could have been found in the same 
rndividual. But allowing that such was the truth, let us ask what 
perverse sophistry could have induced a citizen of Athens seriously 
to praise the conduct of a foreign, ancient, and odious tyrant, whose 
very existence is doubtful, and about whom no creature living 
could tality any interest? From these things [ argue, that the apo- 
logy for Busiris, and the crimination of Socrates, were intended 
by the conceited sophist who wrote them, as proofs of his skill and 
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prove that Scaliger was an ignorant ninny, and that Tully did not 
know how to write Latin. But if the intention of Polycrates were 
really to traduce the memory of Socrates, and to praise the Egyp- 
tian tyrant as a wise and virtuous Prince, he succeeded very ill in 
his preposterous enterprise, for he admitted the merit of the in- 
structor of Alcibiades, and attributed crimes to Busiris, with which 
that monarch had not been charged either by tradition or by fable. 
Isocrates, therefore, reprehends Polycrates as being equally igno- 
rant of the duties of an accuser, and of an apologist ; and proceeds 
to point out, but in a style entirely ironical, how this sophist ought 
to have praised Busiris. He finishes his eulogy, by stating that 
though others may justly object to him, that he cannot prove the 
truth of a word that he has said, yet that he ought not at least to 
be blamed by the professed advocate of the Egyptian tyrant. It 
follows, therefore, that Busiris was really praised neither by Iso- 
crates, nor by Polycrates. It is probable, that other sophists, and 
even poets, had imitated the example of Polycrates, and with 
better success had celebrated the name of this king of Egypt. But 
as the character of Busiris, whether real or fictitious, was that of a 
cruel and sanguinary barbarian, it was impossible to praise him. 
Crime cannot be praised. Hence the language of Virgil may be 
clearly understood. : 

Cetera qu vacuas tenuissent carmina mentes 

Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Eurysthea durum, 

Aut tnlaudati nescit Busiridis aras? 

The Roman poet appears to me to have had in view the ironical 
discourse of which I have been speakjng;, is it not idle then to cite. 
a passage from this discourse to Bye, that the Egyptians had 
made no progress in pharmacy, and that their whole materia medica 
consisted of a few simples? What indeed are we to believe of 
the assertion, when we are told, that the Egyptians employed no 
dangerous medicines, but only such as might be taken like their 
daily food? This is the language of irony and not of eulogy. 
Exaggeration is never the expression of truth. The praises lavished 
upon the Egyptians by Isocrates, while he represented Busiris as 
the author of their best and wisest institutions, and while he affected 
to show Polycrates how he ought to have written the panegyric of 
ἃ murderer and a tyrant}®are evidently wholly ironjgal. 
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It is from having examined the history of. medicine in Greece, 
that I have been induced to think that the physicians of that coun- 
try were more indebted for their knowledge to the Egyptians than 
is generally imagined. Long after the Egyptians had arrived at a 
high state of refinement, the Greeks continued to be rude and un- 
lettered barbarians. Who can seriously believe that the sciences 
were cultivated in Greece before the Trojan war? I should as soon 
believe, that Orpheus had taught the rocks and the woods of mount 
Heemus to dance in cadence to the sound of his lyre, as that he gave 
lessons in philosophy and metaphysics to the savage warriors of 
Thrace. The Greeks vaunted their early acquaintance with me- 
dicine: but what are we really to think of the medical skill of 
Muszus, who was the son of Eumolpus and the Moon—of that of 
Melampus, who was instructed by a serpent in the language of 
the birds—or of that of \risteeus, who received his education under 
the auspices of the centaur Chiron, and of the nymphs of Libya? 

The Greek priests, who practised medicine, and who uttered 
their fallacious oracles to the sick, generally pretended to be de- 
scended from /Esculapius, and were thence ‘called Asclepiades. 
The influence of these quacks over the minds of the people lasted 
for many ages, and continued to be prevalent, both in Greece and 
in Asia Minor, for several centuries after the establishment of the 
regular medical schools. Various examples of the artifices as well 
as of the ignorance of the Asclepiades, may be found in the writ- 
ings of Pausanias, Philostratus, and Plutarch; but the most fla- 
grant instances of their fraud, and even of their cruelty, are exhibited 
in the orations of Aristides. ‘This person, who in other respects 
appears to have been a man of learning and talent, was entirely 
infatuated by their mummeries. Though he lived so late as the 
second century, when knowledge and philosophy were very gene- 
rally diffused, yet she allowed himself to give credit to the most 
puerile tales that ever imposed upon a distempered imagination. 
During ten successive years Aristides continued to be the dupe and 
’ the victim of the Asclepiades. Neither the gradual ruin of his 
health, nor his docility, nor his patience under his suffermgs, could 
move the pity of these unrelenting mountebanks. ‘There was no 
respite from torture. The patients of the brutal Callianax were 
happy in comparison with Aristides, who one day was purged with 
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gypsum, or hemlock, or hellebore,—who was made to swallow an 
emetic, and to suffer a glyster the next,—who was bled and blis- 
tered the third,—who was daily compelled to walk, 1 know not 
how many stadia, with naked feet, and under a burning sun, in 
summer,—and who was doomed to seek for the return of health in 
winter, and especially when the north wind blew, by bathing his 
feeble and emaciated body in the river. All this severity was 
exercised towards him by the express directions of Aisculapius 
himself, with whom he was persuaded to fancy that he conversed in 
his dreams, and frequently beheld in nocturnal visions. Upon one 
occasion the God (perhaps fatigued with the importunities of his 
votary) ordered him to lose one hundred and twenty pounds (λίτρας 
εἴκοσι καὶ ἑκατὸν) of blood. The unhappy man, not having so much 
in his body, wisely took the liberty of interpreting the oracle in his 
own way, and parted with no more blood than he could conveniently 
spare. (See the Sacred Orations of Aristides.) 

That knowledge, in which the Asclepiades were manifestly so 
deficient in later ages, can scarcely be imagined to have belonged 
to them in remoter periods. Some of the more extravagant admi- 
rers of Homer have lauded the medical knowledge of the father of 
poetry ; and have celebrated the names of Machaon and Podalirius, 
the sons of /Esculapius, who were both present at the siege of Troy. 
But an army-surgeon, who had never read the Iliad, would be 
strangely surprised to hear that the best cure for a wounded man 
is cheese, onions and meal, mixed up with the wine of Pramnos. 
I know not what Hotspur would have said to such a remedy for 
“ an inward bruise ;” but such was the medicine administered to 
the wounded Machaon by the experienced Nestor. (Il. 4.) 

The first regular school of medicine in Europe was established 
about the 56th Olympiad by Pythagoras at Crotona in Magna 
Grecia. Alcmzon, who, by the dissection of animals, brought com- 
parative anatomy to the aid of his science, and Democides, the 
celebrated physician of Darius, were both of this school. But 
Pythagoras, it will be easily admitted, had acquired his medical 
knowledge among the Egyptians; and consequently to. that people 
we must trace the sudden acquaintance with medicine, which was 
displayed by the immediate successors of the Samian sage. Ina 
fact the digtetic system observed in the school of Crotona; the 
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doctrine of the Pythagoreans which teaches that heat and zther are 
the principles of life and motion ; and the theory of numbers, as 
applied to critical days and years, are clearly of Egyptian origin. 
(Diog. Laert. L. viii. Aristot. de Anima. Phot. Biblioth. 187. 
Cels. L. iii.) : 

᾿ Before I speak of the school of Cos, and of the great man who 
gave it celebrity, [ must say a few words of Democritus. This 
philosopher, who died about the 104th Olympiad, had travelled in 
the East, and had made a long residence in Egypt. Whatever may 
be thought of his physics and his metaphysics, neither of which I 
am disposed to praise, it cannot be denied that he had amassed a 
prodigious store of facts, and had gleaned abundantly from Orien- 
tal and Egyptian traditions. Among other pursuits he occupied 
himself with the study of medicine and with the dissection of -ani- 
mals. Celsus says that ‘he was the medical preceptor of Hippo- 
crates. Certain eulogists of the sage of Cos seem inclined to 
deny this. ‘They speak of him as if he had acquired his skill by 
the unaided efforts of his own genius. No one who has read his 
works, | mean those that are genuine, such as the πῤογνωστικὸν, 
the treatise Περὶ ἀέρων, ὑδάτων, τόπων, &c., can question the abilities | 
of Hippocrates. There is a conciseness in his style, an acuteness 
in his reasoning, and a good sense in his observations, which bear 
the stamp of a powerful mind. It seems to be no very serious ob- 
jection to the genuineness of his productions, and to be no very 
certain proof of the frequency of interpolations, that his language 
admits of all the dialects of Greece. This might easily happen in 
the works of a man, who from his profession must have been in 
the habit of constantly conversing with persons of every different 
republic of the Grecian continent, aud who, having probably little 
leisure to write, was more occupied with his subject than his style. 
But although the splendid merits of Hippocrates be unquestionable, 
yet is it a great deal too much to say with Soranus, that medicme 
was invented by Apollo, improved by Aésculapius, and brought to 
perfection by the physician of Cus. 

As nobody can speak seriously of the existence of the two fabu- 
lous divinities, the words of Soranus really imply, that Hippocrates 
brought medicine to perfection without any assistance from the 
learning, example, or guidance of others. This is to contradict all 
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éxperience. No science was ever suddenly brought to perfection. 
Hippocrates himself has said, Ὁ βίος βραχὺς, ἣ δὲ τέχνη μαχρή. I 
speak not of the scandalous calumny of Andreas; but can it be 
supposed, that Hippocrates was not informed by Democritus of 
the opinions of the: Egyptians and Orientalists upon many subjects 
. Yelative both to the causes and the treatment of diseases? Is it 
likely, that he was ignorant of the medical secrets of the Pythago- 
reans, which had been divulged by his countrymen, Epicharmus | 
and. Metrodorus? This great physician himself holds, in different 
parts of his works, a language which resembles extremely that of 
᾿ the Pythagoreans, and which would hardly have occurred to the 
self-taught sagacity of any individual. He dwells much upon 
the influence of zther and spirit, and seems to have been persua-_ . 
ded that there is a principle in nature, which is the source of heat 
and light, which pervades the universe, and which 1s the proximate 
cause of vitality. He also teaches, that nothing is produced, and 
that nothing perishes, but that every thing changes its state by 
-mixtion and separation. 

The reader, who will take the trouble of turning to the pages of 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, will find no great difficulty in tracing 
these_doctrines to the Pythagoreans and from them to the Egyp- 
tians. 

Hippocrates considered ghe fourth day after an attack of fever, as 
the first criticalday. Aristotle mentions, that the Egyptian physi- 
clans were responsible for the consequences, if they administered 
medicines in similar cases before the fourth day. (Politic. I. iii.) 

_ It has been thought by some that Hippocrates was acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood ; and this opinion has, I believe, 
betn strenuously maintained by his editor, the learned Vander 
Linden; but I have not had an opportunity of examining the ar- 
guments of this professor. There are certainly some objections to 
the pretensions of Harvey, which it is not easy toremove. With- 
out speaking of Servetus, who perished a victim to bigotry in 1553, 
I cannot help thinking, that the circulation of the blood was known 
to various writers about that period. It would be high presump- 
tion in me, who am not of the profession, to offer any decided 
opinion upon this subject; but I have met with some passages, 
especially in the works of Cisalpinus, which seem to me to indi- 
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cate, that the truth in question must have been known before the 
time of Harvey. I cannot then fix the time, when the discovery 
was made, It is however evident that if Hippocrates knew the 
fact, he could not have made the discovery. His ignorance of 
anatomy must have rendered this impossible. Consequently if he 
knew the fact, he must have received his information from.a 
foreign source ; and where shall we look for that source, if not in 
Egypt? : 

I pass over the names of various physicians of the Coan and 
Cnidian schools, to come immediately to those of the two great lu- 
minaries of the medical profession at Alexandria. Herophilus and 
Erasistratus florished in that city during the reign of Ptolemy 
Soter. They were the first anatomists, if we believe their admi- 
rers, who had ever dissected human bodies. It is a little perplex- 
_ ing to be thus forced to confess, that the anatomical knowledge of 

the Greeks was chiefly attained after their establishment in Egypt. 
In order to efface the impressions, which might be made on the 
minds of the ignorant by this acknowledgment, the modern eulo- 
gists of Grecian science have earnestly labored to prove, that the 
Egyptians were utterly unacquainted with anatomy, and that the 
Greeks could have acquired no physiological knowledge from a © 
people, whose ignorance of the structure of the human frame is 
attested by all antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that none of the sur- 
geons of Egypt could cure the sprained ankle of Darius, who was 
obliged to have recourse to the advice of a Greek. From Aulus 
Gellius we learn that the Egyptians fancied, that the human heart 
Increases in weight until fifty years of age, and diminishes after 
that period. They believed, as Pliny reports, that a nerve goes 
directly from the‘heart to the little finger, and for this reason they 
were accustomed to bathe this finger in lustral water. 

Such are the proofs by which it is established, that the ancient 
Egyptians could have been no anatomists and no physiologists. 
But may it not have happened that the credit obtained by Democi- 
des was yery easily purchased? It seems indeed very possible, that 
if the Persian monarch had only continued to lie quietly on his 
sofa, until the Greek physician had time to arrive from Samos, the 
_ 8prained ankle might have been cured without his assistance. If 
' the tales told by Aulus Gellius and Pliny had been copied from 
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any authentic records preserved by the priests of Egypt, some 

attention might be paid to them; but it is contrary to every princi- 

ple of criticism to form an opinion of the anatomical knowledge of 

the physicians of a country from the erroneous notions, which the 

vulgar may have adopted concerning the structure of the human 

body. The lower orders of people in Scotland will tell you in 

their dialect, that whisky is the best thing in a cold day for warm- 

ing the heart. Would you therefore say, that the anatomists of 
Edinburgh hold that the heart is placed in the stomach ? 

It is more seriously argued, that the laws of Egypt which for- 
bade dissection—that the custom of embalming bodies—that the 
belief of the soul’s return to inhabit its material mould—that 
the abhorrence with which the attendants drove the embalmer, who 
had opened a body, from the chamber of the dead—and that the 
religious care with which the mummies were placed in the cata- 
combs, prove it to be highly improbable, that the Egyptians had 
ever permitted the practice of dissecting human bodies. I shall 
make a few reflections on these observations. 

Iam not aware, that any law existed in Egypt which forbade 
dissection. Most certainly tradition, as far as we can trust to it, 
‘favors .a contrary belief. Hear the words of Pliny:-—tradunt et 
precordiis necessartum hunc succum: quando phihisin cordt intus 
-inherentem non alio potuisse depelli compertum sit in AAgypto, 

regibus corpora mortuorum ad scrutandos morbos insecantibus. ' 
L. xix. But we are told, that the kings, of whom Pliny meant 
to speak, must have been the Ptolemies. Why? Had Egypt 
no kings before the Ptolemies? Besides, Pliny clearly intimates, 
that the kings of whom he speaks had themselves dissected the 
dead. I never heard that any of the Ptolemies ever held the 
dissecting knife. We have seen that Nechepsus, an ancient 
king of Egypt, practised medicine. Manetho says that another 
king, named Athothis, wrote books on anatomy. It is contended 
that Manetho is wrong in his chronology. But what is this to the 
purpose? Both Manetho and Julius Firmicus may have committed 
errors about dates ; but they would hardly have asserted, that Ne- 
chepsus was a pharmacist, and Athothis an anatomist, if no tradi- 
tion had existed so justify their assertions. Then, when Pliny — 
distinctly states, that the kings of Egypt dissected dead bodies, it 
is surely more reasonable to suppose that he meant the ancient 
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kings, some of whom are stated to have studied medicine, and to 
have written on anatomy, than the Ptolemies, who might have 
encouraged these sciences, but who -have never been accused of 
practising them. 


’ ‘The return of the soul to its material mould, after the exact | 


lapse of 1000 years, is a doctrine, which one can hardly imagine 
to have prevailed even among the people. Shall we then believe 
that the priests, to whom the medical department was allotted, 
were deterred by it from dissecting the bodies of the dead? 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived long after the decay of genuine 
learning in Egypt, and who has most grossly misunderstood and 
misrepresented the mysterious mythology.of the Egyptians, cannot 
always be depended upon, when he describes the manners and cus- 
toms of that people. He tells us that the embalmer, who was 
' .employed to open the body of a person deceased, in order to take 
out the intestines, ‘was obliged to fly for his life from the presence 
of the. relations and attendants, who assailed him with stones as 
soon as the operation was over. This tale is far from being con- 
firmed by Porphyry, who states that the embalmer placed the 
entrails ina chest, made a solemn address to the Sun, and then 
threw the chest into the Nile. ‘Who indeed can doubt that this 
account is the more probable of the two? The practice of embalm- 
ing could hardly have been established for ages in a country, where 
it was the custom to stone the embalmer. 

Itis not to be doubted, that it was the general usage of the 
Egyptiaus to place the bodies of the dead in the catacombs, and to 
observe this ceremony with religious veneration. But it does not 
thence follow that every dead body was placed there. Diodorus 
himself admits, that the bodies of those, who had not been ac- 
quitted of their crimes, and who had not paid their debts, were 
not honored with interment. ‘The ceremony performed, and the 
judgment pronounced in such cases, are singular enough. What 
became of the bodies? The historian gravely tells us, that they 
were kept in the houses of friends and relations, who with great 
‘devotion placed these unsepulcred bodies upright against the 
walls of their chambers. Herodotus and Plutarch inform us, 
that when the Egyptians gave an entertainment, a corpse, or a 
skeleton, was generally to be seen in a corner. ‘These Greek wri- 
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ters could not say less than that this custom was observed, in order 
to remind the guests of the uncertainty of human life. But how js 
it possible to credit such stories? The Egyptians were a supersti- 
tious, but they were also a polished people. What citizen of 
Memphis, or Thebes, would have thought of transforming his bed- 
chamber into a catacomb, or of making a church-yard of his dining- 
room? Is it not to libel a people, to suppose such monstrous 
customs general among them? But since in all events it is appa- 
rent that many bodies were not interred, and that those, which did 
not bear between their lips a fee for Charon, were left without a 
tomb, we may surely presume that subjects could not have been 
wanting to the anatomist. 

If the dissection of dead bodies had been shocking to the pre- 
judices of the people, can we believe that the first Greek king 
of Egypt would have been so impgqlitic as to permit it at Alexan- 
dria? The dissection of human bodies was never practised in 
Greece. As far back as the time of Homer, every pious Greek 
-must have held such a custom in abhorrence, since, according both 
to popular faith and poetical authority, the souls of the unburied 
dead were doomed to wander for one hundred years on the bankg 
of the Styx. I- will not deny, that the fable of Charon, as it was 
told in Greece, was derived from Egypt, where the bodies of the 
dead were ferried over the Nile, for the purpose of being interred in 
the catacombs. ‘The Greeks. however appear to have been more 
serious about the fiction, than the Egyptians were about the fact. 
When the judges, appointed to decide upon the rights of the de- 
ceased to obtain.the honors of public sepulture, pronounced an 
unfavorable sentence, the Egyptians seem to have taken the body 
home again, and to have disposed of it as they thought proper, and 
may upon some occasions, as the Greeks assert, have kept the 
corpse to exhibit it to their guests before they went to dinner ; 
though, I must own, I think it rather improbable that this could 
have been a general custom. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
were compelled both by law and by the influence of prejudice to 
bury the dead. At Athens, (I‘believe it is mentioned in one of 
_the orations of Demosthenes) the magistrates were obliged to bury 
immediately, and at their own expense, such persons as died with- 
out money and without friends, If a traveller found a dead body 
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on-his way, it was his duty, as Adlian intimates, instantly to cover 
it with earth. Is it not remarkable then, that Ptolemy Soter had 
no sooner mounted the throne of Egypt, than he authorised the 
Greek physicians, who had followed him into that country, and 
who had apparently forgotten the prejudices of their own, to dis- 
‘sect human bodies in the most public manner? Would he have 
ventured to have done so, if the dissection of human bodies had 
been considered by. his new subjects as impious and criminal? Is 
᾿ at not rather to be concluded, that such a practice had been already 
established by the anatomists of Egypt? Tradition tells us, that 
the ancient kings of Egypt practised medicine, studied anatomy, 
and also dissected the bodies of the dead. Are we to refuse this 
testimony of tradition, merely in order to do honor to the Greeks, 
and to give them the credit of being the first who had examined 
\ the internal structure of the human frame? | 
Herophilus was the friend and disciple of Praxagoras, who, ac- 
cording to Galen (de Dissect. Matr.) florished at Cos, a short time 
after Hippocrates. I am inclined to fix the death of this great 
physician about the 106th Olympiad, 356 years B. C., though by 
some it is placed earlier, and by others five years later. Diocles 
and Praxagoras succeeded Hippocrates. If then Herophilus stu- | 
died under Praxagoras, he could not have been very young, when 
he settled at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, who 
did not assume the diadem of Egypt, until 324 or 323 years before 
our τὰ. It is besides to be observed, that Herophilus was the 
friend and contemporary of Eudemus, who is mentioned in the 
Plut. of Aristophanes. It must have been at the second represen- 
tation of that comedy, in the 4th year of the 97th Olympiad, that 
the name of Eudemus was introduced into it. Still bis age must 
have been very great when he joined Herophilus at Alexandria, 
since this could not have happened sooner than the 114th Olym- 
piad. ‘The reputation of Herophilus appears to have been already 
established about the 110th Olympiad, as it was then that he van- 
quished in argument Diodorus Cronus the dialectician. Upon the 
whole then I am obliged to conclude, that he must have been con- 
siderably above 60 years of age, when he settled at Alexandria. It 
is expressly stated by Galen, that Erasistratus was already a very 
old man, when he quitted the Court of Seleucus for that of Pto- 
lemy. 
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I find it generally admitted that these two great anatomists held 
no very high rank as physicians. Herophilus blindly followed the 
precepts and the erroneous pathology of Praxagoras; and Erasi- 
stratus showed himself but a timid disciple of the school of Cos. 

Is it not then rather surprising, that two physicians not very 
eminently skilled in their profession, should have begun at a very 
advanced period of life, to dissect human bodies at Alexandria, and 
should have finished by publishing such anatomical discoveries as_ 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages? Is it not like- 
wise remarkable, that the anatomical researches of the Alexandrian 
Greeks commenced and ceased with them? Of the followers of 
Herophilas Gulen speaks with contempt. They were occupied 
with trifles; and, like their master, (Phin, L. xix.) wasted much 
precious time in talking of the modulations, the rhythmical ca- 
dences, and the metrical laws of pulsations. It is a more serious 
charge against the Herophilean sect, that some of its members, 
while they adopted the faulty pathology of their leader, affected to 
treat with contempt the opinions of Hippocrates. Who can regret 
the loss of their works, which had deservedly become rare even in 
the time of Galen? The science of medicine soon fell ito utter 
decay among them. Callimachus wrote a book about the bad 
effects produced. upon the nerves by the scent of flowers. ‘The 
patients of Apollonius Mys were directed by that empiric, as Ρ]υ- 
tarch tells us, to eat salt-beef to increase their appetite. Of An- 
dreas it is enough to know, that he wrote a little pamphlet called 
Narthex, or the box of unguents, and had the unpudence to libel 
Hippocrates. 

The Erasistrateans seem to have been not more skilful than 
their rivals. Strato of Berytus wrote a volume to prove the dan- 
ger of having recourse to venesection in any case whatever; and 
assigned as a reason for his opinion, that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the difference between a vein and an artery. 

Of the surgeons of the Alexandrian school we know little, ex- 
cept that they killed Antiochus the VIth in cutting him for the 
stone; that Sostratus employed much time in making bandages, to 
which he gave whimsical names ; and that Amyntas, who settled at 
Rhodes, invented a curious ligature for keeping together the bones 
of a broken nose. | 
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The keowledge of anatomy suddenly. displayed by Herophilus.. 
and Erasistratus, their great age. when they began to dissect human, 
bodies, and the rapid decline of [88 science among their. country- 
men. who succeeded. them, induce.me to. suspect, that they.. box- 
rowed more from the Egyptians, than has been generally supposed. . 
The keys to the hierag|yphics had probably been. destroyed, toge- 
ther, with the genuine. writings of Thoth, during the persecution of : 
40. years. But.many traditions and fragments must have remained» 
among the priests, not only of historical details, but of scientifig;. 
systems. Most certainly if we can once admit it as probable, that 
Hlerophjlus and Erasistratus. were. guided in their anatomical re- 
searches, by the seattered traditions of the Egyptians, we shall be. 
better able to account both for thejr discoveries, and for some.of .. 
the, mistakes. which they made, than we are at present. Let. us. 
suppose, for instance, that among the traditions. which the priests 
still preserved of the physiological systems of their ancestors, there . 
᾿ wag,one which bore that:the nerves are the vehicles of sensation, 
and take their origin ‘in the. brain, and the medulla. We can then: 
easily conceive, that Herophilus, having. heard οὗ, [18 traditiga,. 
ascertained the fact by dissection. But if this physician. made the - 
discavery by his own observations, and without any clue to guide : 
him, how can .we account for his astonishing ignorance of some, 
other branches of .anatomy more. obvious and equally important?. 
How can we suppose, that a man, who by unremitting attention to . 
the internal structure of the human frame had traced the nerves to 
their roots in the cerebral and medullary substances, should admit.. 
it,as possible that the veins have their origin in the liver? It really 
seems as if some tradition had guided him to the investigation of 
the first subject; and that not having happened to.hear any thing 
of the second, he had left it where he found it. 

Erasistratus knew more of the vascular system than Herophilus ; 
but he, taught that the arteries are void of blaod, and are inflated. 
by.a vital air, or spirit (πγεῦμα ζωτικόν), This spirit he supposed. 
to be separated in the lungs from the air respired,.and to be.con- . 
veyed by the arteries to every part of the body. Now this whim- 
sical doctrine could not have been founded on.,observation.. It. 
myst have been a physiological dream composed of ideas,. which 
by want of their proper links no longer followed.each. other in a 
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just association. Erasistratus could scarcely have adopted so wild 

a theory, unless it had been in trying to put together the fragments 

of a broken system, of which he was unable to collect the whole 

materials. Perhaps then he had heard from the priests’ of Egypt 
some tradition upon this subject, which he imperfectly understood. 

This tradition: might have been, that the vital air is separated in 

the lungs from the air respired, and that it produces sensible 

changes upon the blood, when that fluid is pushed forwards into 

the arteries. 

The impartial reader will now judge, whether it be not probable, 
that the physicians of Greece owed much to those of Egypt. He 
must have observed the admiration, bordering on the limits of ex- 
aggeration, with which Homer speaks of the medical knowledge 
of the Egyptians. He can have scarcely questioned either the | 
ignorance of the Ascleprades, or the frauds which they practised. ᾽ 
He must have seen, that the Greeks really knew nothing of the 
art of healing, until Pythagoras returned from Egypt and the 
East, where he had obtained all his learning, Then indeed the 
light ‘of science began to dawn ‘upon Europe. Medicine was 
taught upon rational principles; and the disciples of the school of γ 
Crotona, such as Empedocles the Sicilian, Epicharmus and Me- 
trodorus of Cos, Timzus the Locrian, and Democides, were cele- 
brated as physicians in Greece, in Italy, and in Asia. About half 
_a century after the death of Pythagoras, Democritus, who had 
passed many years in Chaldea and Egypt, revisited his native - 
country. He found leisure amidst his philosophical labors, to give 
lessons in medicine to Hippocrates. Another flood of light poured 
in upon Greece. The pupil of Democritus became the medical 
preceptor of mankind. Finally, the reader must have observed, | 
that immediately after the establishment of the Greeks at Alexan- 
dria, the science of anatomy suddenly florished, and suddenly de- 
cayed. It seems as if the first comers had profited by the tradi- 
tions of the Evyptian priests, had appropriated to themselves all - 
that remained yet untouched of the wreck of ancient learning, and 
had ieft their successors to the efforts of their own ingenuity. Thus 
in following the progress of medical knowledge among the Greeks, Ὁ 
we find that it was always connected with their intercourse with 
the Egyptians, and that every new accession of information among — 
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them was preceded by some communication with that people, 
Who indeed can contemplate with impartiality the history of me- 
dicine in Greece, without seeing that the art could not have so 
suddenly advanced towards perfection, unless there had been some 
foreign source, from which such men as Pythagoras and Demogritus 
drew their knowledge? Science is not of mushroom growth. - 
- It is born of experience. It becomes strong ‘when it rests upon 
the accumulated testimonies of the wise. Like the oak, it comes 
slowly to maturity; nor shows itself clad in ‘the fulness of its ho- 
nors to the generation that saw it planted in the soil. 
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P.S. No. XXXII. p. 267. for § 14,850 will give as precisely 
118,800,000 feet,’ read ‘ 14,850, multiplied by 8000, will give as. 
precisely 118,800,000 feet.’ A few lines below, for ‘ 19,840,’ read 
“ 19,840.’ 
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No. 11I.—[Continued from No. XXXIIL p. 51.] 


Οὐ γὰρ ὅτ' ἀμφοτέρωθεν ὁμοῦ περὶ μέσσον ἔχωσιν 
᾿Ηέλιον κεῖναι νεφέλαι, σχεδὸν ὠκεανοῖο 
Γίγνεται ἀμβολίη, διόθεν χειμῶνος ἰόντος. 


Εἴγε μὲν ἐκ βορέαο pl οἴη φοινίσσοιτο, 155 





148—156. Observa, vel orientis vel 
-occidentis solis, si illa nubiom pheno- 
mena, que parhelia vocant, aut ab Au- 
‘stro aut a Borea rubescunt, aut utrim- 
que; nec frivole custodi hanc observa- 
tionem. Non enim, cum utrimque 
simul ew nubes solem in medio conti- 
nent, cum prope oceanum sit, pluvie 
venientis dilatio e ccelo fit. Si veroe 
Borea uva sola rubescat, e Borea fla- 


tum expecta; si ex Austro ventam ex 
ea parte. 

Per παρήλιον intelligenda est falsa 
solis species juxta solem apparens; non 
simpliciter nubes rubens aut splendida 
juxta solem. Nonnulli. transtalere 
‘‘nubes quas parhelia vocant.” Sed 
quoniam de nubibus lucidis juxta solem 
apparentibus, aliis locis agitur, sine alle 
Bominis hojus (xayttiew) Ὅλο. ΘΈΝΑ. 
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Note εἰ Curg Sequentes 


᾿Εκ βορέω πνοιᾶς κε φέροι, νοτίη δὲ, νότοι. 
Ἢ καί πρυ ῥαθάμιγγες ἐπιτροχόωσ᾽ deroio 
‘Komeploss καὶ μᾶλλον ἀλήθεα τεκμήραιο" 
“Εσπέροθεν γὰρ ὁμῶς σημαίνεται ἐμμενὶς αἰεί. 


Σκέστεο καὶ Garvey 4 μέν τ᾽ ὀλίγῃ εἰκυῖα 
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nahis πεφέων τὰ reddere (ut supra) nu- 
bium effectys seu phenomena, que 
parhelia vocant; cum qua interpreta- 
tigne non male congruit Aristotelis par- 
heliorum descriptio, Παρήλιοι δὲ καὶ 
βᾶβδοι γίνονται ἐκ πλαγίας ἀεί" καὶ οὔτ᾽ 
ἄνωθεν, οὔτε πρὸς τῇ γῇ, οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ἐναντίας, 
οὐδὲ δὴ νύκτωρ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ περὶ τὰν ἥλιον ἔτι 
δ᾽ ἢ αἱρομέγον ἣ καταφερομένωι τὰ πλεῖστα 
δὲ πρὸς δύσμας μεσουρανοῦ; 1ες δὲ σπάνιόν 
τι γόγονεν οἷαν ἐν Βοσπόρῳ rote συνέκεσε' 
δὶ dans γὰρ τῆς ἡμέρας συνάσχοντες δύο 
“παρήλιαι διετέλεται μέχρι δυσμῶν. (Arist. 
Meteor. iii. 2.] Plinius illustrat hanc 
descriptionem in Historie Naturalis 
libro de parheliis ita locntus: “Εἰ 
rursus plures soles simul cernuntur, nec 
supra ipsum nec infra sed ex obliquo, 
numquam juxta nec contra terram, nec 
noctn; sed aut oriente aut occidente. 
Semel ex meridie conspecti in Bosphoro 
produntur; qui a matutino tempore 
duravere in pccasum. ‘Trinos soles an- 
tiqui sepins videre; sicut Sp. Pos- 
tumio, Q. Mutio, et ΘΟ. Martio,.M. Par- 
tio, et M. Antonio, P. Dolabella, et M. 
Lepido, L. Planco coss, Et nostra 
tetas vidit divo Clandio principe, con- 
sulatu ejus Cornelio Orfito collega. 
Plures simul quam tres visi, ad hoc xvi 
namquam prodnuntor.” ([Plin. Hist. 
Nat. ii. 31.] Seneca accuratius scri- 
bit, ‘* Sunt autem imagines solis in nube 
spissa et vicina in modum specuii. 
Quidam parhelion ita definiunt: Nubes 
rotunda et splendida similisque soli.” 
[Senec. Nat. Quest. i. 2.) 

ν. 155. φοινίσσοιτο proprie,ad purpu- 
reum seu phceniceum colorem refert ; 
Scapula derivat a verbo phoenix: du- 
bito an hoc in loco rubere pro pyrpu- 
rescere ponitur; vel simpliciter splen- 
descere ivtelligi debet. Parhelia sem- 
per splendent ; aliquando coler addi- 
tur, per refractionem. Sed vetat Se- 
neca, (ie parheliis) ‘‘ Ceterum nihil 
-babent ardoris hebetes ac languidi.” 
(Senec, Nat. Quest. i. 2.) 

. Horum omninm phantasmatum com- 


munis causa refractio est: ipsa tamen . 


‘differant inter se secundum diversas 
interposite nuhis qualitates; qued 


plane non ignorahant veteres : ita Aris- 
toteles, Td δὲ afrioy τούτων ἅπάγτριν 
ταυτὸ, πάντα yap ἀνάκλασις ταῦτά ἐστι" 
διαφέραυσι δὲ τοῖς τρόποις, καὶ ἀφ᾽ ὧν καὶ 
ὡς συμβαίνει τὴν ἀνάκλασιν γίγγεσθαι τρὸ; 
τὸν ἥλιον ἢ πρὸς ἄλλο τι τῶν λαμπρῶν. 
[Aristot. Meteor. iii. 2.) Per ῥαβδοὺς 
intellige apparentes solis radios, quos 
Romani virgas appellavere. Seneca 
de parheliis scribit, ‘* Quid eas vocem 
imagines salis? Historici soles yocant 
et binos ternosque apparuisse mem 
riz tradunt. Greci Parhelia appellant, 
guia in propinquo fere a sole visun 
aut quia adcedunt ad aliquam similitu- 
dinem solis.” In capite xiii. ita est, 
‘Solent et bina parhelia fieri, eadem 
ratione.” Et paullo infra, “ Plaviarum 
autem et hi soles (utar enim historica 
lingua) indicia sunt; precipue si a 
parte Austri constiterunt, unde ma- 
xime nubes ingravescunt : cum utrim- 
que solem cinxit talis effigies (si te 
credimus) tempestas surgit.” [Séztec. 
Nat. Quest. i. 13.] 

De rubescentibus nubibus ita Apol- 
lonius in Argonanticis, 
JS δὲ δι᾽ ἀτραπιτοῖο μεθ᾽ ἱερὸν ἄλσος ἵκον- 


Το, 
Φηγὺν ἀπειρεσίην διζημένω, ἢ ἐπὶ κῶας 
Βέβλητο νεφέλῃ ἐναλίγκιον fr’ ἀνίοντος 
Ἠελίου φλογεροῖσιν ἐρούβεται ἀκτίνεσσιν. 
(Apollon. Rhod. Argon. iii. 126.] 
Valerius Flaccus imitabatur : 
‘‘ Cajus adhoc rutilam servabant bra- 
chia peJlem 
Nubibus accensis similem; aut cum 
veste recincta 2 ) 
Labityr ardenti Thaumantigs obvia 
 - Pheebo.” oe 
{ Val. Flaec. Argon. viii. 114.] 
157—159. Pergit poeta narrare, aut 
sicubi gutte decidunt pluvie. Occi- 
dentalibus enim certiora deprehende- 
res, Namgue ab occidente invyariabilia 
signa semper sumuntur. De quibys 


jam satis dictnm est. 

160—166. Descriptio constellationis 
φάτνης seu Privsepis—Intuere quoque 
Presepe ; quod tenui nabeculz simile 
sub Cancro boreali versatur. At circa 
ipsum daw stella parum Incentes fe- 


Ν 


ἐπ Arati Divsemea. 


21 


"Ay Avi, βοῤῥαίη ὑπὸ Kapxivin Hynanlar. 

᾿Αμφὶ δέ μιν δύο χωτ φαινόβοονοι βοσέόνται! 
"Acréges, oure τι πολλὸν ἀπήορβόι; ὀῦτε μάλ᾽ Byrds, 
᾿Αλλ’ ὅσσον τε μάλιστα πυγούσιον οἰήσασθαι" 


Els μὲν παρ᾽ βορέαο, νότῳ δ᾽ ἐπιέρχεται ἄλλος" 


105 


Καὶ τοὶ μὲν καλέονταιϊ ὄνοι" μέσση δέ τὲ φάνη, 
"Hive καὶ ἐξαπίνης πάντη Διὸς εὐδιάοντος 
Γίνετ᾽ ἄφαντος cay tol δ᾽ ἀμφοτέρωϑὲν ἰόντες 
"Actepes ἀχχήλων ἀὐτοὐ χεδὸν ἰνδάλλχονξαι". 


ig Das bis . 0 6 ,. «ἡ iw . 
Οὐχ ὀλίγῳ χέιμῶνι τότε κλύζονται ἄρουραι. 


170 


Εἰ δὲ μελαίνηται, τοὶ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἐοικότες ὦσιν 
"Adtlaes ἀμφότεροι περὶ χ᾽ ὕδατι onpatvorev. 
ΕἸ ὃ ὁ μὲν ἐκ βοῤέω φάτνης ἀμενηνὰ φαίνῃ 
“Δεπτὸς ἐπαχλυόων, νότιος δ᾽ ὄνος ἀγλαὸς εἴη, 


Δειδέχθαι ἀνέμοιο νόζοὐ" βέρέω δὲ μάλὰ ἀιθὴ 
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"Εμπαλὶν ἀχχυδεντι φαεινομένῳ τε δοκεύειν. 
Dimer δέ τοι ἀνέμοιο καὶ οἰδαίνουσα θάλασσα, 
Γινέσθω" καὶ μακῤὸν ἐπ᾽ αἰγίαλοι βοόωντὲς, 





runtur; nec maltam distantés, nee 
valde viciiie ; sed talid distintia cat at 
maxime cuhitum putes. Una Béree, 
altera Austro appropinqaat. Atque 
he quidem Asini vocantut; thedium 
atitéeh Presepe est. Ita desttipta ést 
ἃ Theophrasto. cy naire δύο 
ἀστέρες εἰσὶν οἱ καλούμενοι ὄνοι. | Theoph. 


Sign. ΡΙαν.] 
787. Pergit etiarfare quie éx pradépi 
proégnostica sunt; qno metéorologica 
astronomicis confundit. Nam diverse 
_ harum stellaram species, non a propria 
ipsarum dtindsphéra, sed a hostro acre 
efficiantut ; quaré érgd hie, thagis quam 
«Ηδὲ ἐλ ἢ δ΄ pet obscuritateli saani tem- 
pestites: portehdere possint? Si qui- 
déti ab ipsdrom αὔτ aut aliquo citéa 
eas fieri possit speciei varidtio, quis 
crédit tintin inter tam remodth sider 
lationem existere, ut aliquid in stellis 
vivam Pinviam ft drundd premétieret ? 
Sensus est—Quod etiam cénféstim, 
colo serend, fit évanidtin totdm ; atque 
nfriniqtie coéuntés, Ai invicém 
vittihe kpparent; πόπ moddica tempes- 
tate arva ifdtidant. Si ariteti “tiprés. 


xt, Fitts verb edtiem célore ditibee 
stelle existunt, pluvias si ified Si 
(Sout) gti este prvsepis botda 


modice tenebrescens, 


bplen- 
deat, cum dabthistis a¥efi tis 


cidus sit, 


ventum Austrum expecta. Boream 
γόϊό ἃ Contra teriebrescente lucenteque 
observare oportet.—Theophrastom se- 
cutus est, qui ipse hanc const latio- . 
nem precipue tempestatem pramo: 
iise Aocet, ἐν τῷ Rapeivy δύο dordpes 
εἰσὶν, of καλούμενοι ὄνοι, ὧν τὸ μέτοιν τὸ 
γεῤέλχιόν ἢ φάτνη καλουμένη" τοῦτο δὲ ἂν 
ξοφώδης γένηται, ὑδατικόν. fTheoph. 
Sign, Ploy.) Et postea inter tempes- 
tatis signa, 4 τοῦ ὄνου φάτνη εἶ συνίσταται 
καὶ Sopepd γίνεται χείμωνα σημαίνει, 
(Thedph. Sign. Temp.] Quam ceelum 
nulla de causa apparente, ut scilicet 
riubé, sed tamquam agre densato ob- 
scuratur, ita ut in die sol, noctu vero 
lila et astra languido et obtuso lamine 
splendeant; nubes quam tum 
voeaint diffusa est in aére, 6 qua, ulla 
forma. app ente, sel precipue cuir 
late diffusa sit, certissima pluviarum 
signa eveniunt. .Rectius tamen payllo 
inferiis hoc pr&sagiom ad omnes stellas 
poéta retulit, quod nunc ad pra&sepe 
solum referre videtur. Vide ΥΥ̓͂, 261-— 
286. ᾿ ᾿ . 

178. Jam caléstia tempéstatis pro- 
gnostica relinquens, terrestria aniplecti- 
tur. Et primum de ventorum signs 


δ. 


ns, ita super ecorum adventa 
apc Ataqdi signum venti esto 
inte peste ak Re nen et margines 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


᾿Αχταί τ᾽ εἰνάλιοι, ὁπότ᾽ εὔδιοι ἠχήεσσαι 


Γίγνωνται, κορυφαί τε 


βοώμεναι οὔρεος ἄκραι. 


180 


Kal δ᾽ dv ἐπὶ ξηρὴν ὅτ᾽ ἐρωδιὸς οὐ κατὰ κόσμον 





multum sonantes. Etiam littora marina, 
‘cum serena arguta fiunt, sonantiaque 
summa montis cacamina. Theophras- 
tus inter ventorum signa ponit Θάλασσα 
οἰδοῦσα, καὶ Bera: βοῶσαι, καὶ alylados 
ἠχῶν ἀνεμώδης. ἔΤμοορὶ. Sign. Vent. ] 

Virgilius in rgicorum libro primo 
ita Arati sensum expressit : 

* Continuo ventis surgentibus ant freta 
Ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus 

tis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia 


onge 
Littora misceri et nemorum increbres- 
cere murmur.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 359.] 

Et in Eneidos libro decimo ubi celi- 
colarum fremitus ventorum flaminibus 
comparat, de nemorum mormure scri- 

at, 

“‘ Talibus orabat Jano, cunctique fre- 
mebant 

Celicole adsensu vario. Ceu flamina 

prima . 

Cum deprensa ftremunt sylvis, et ceca 
volutant 

Murmera, venturos nantis prodentia 
ventos.” 

{Virg. Eneid. x. 99.] 

b Et Lacanus in quinto Pharsalie li- 

ro, 

** Tum rector trepide fatar ratis ; Ad- 
spice sevam 

Quanta paret pelagus : 
intendat an Eurus 

Incertum est: puppim dubius ferit un- 
dique pontus : 

Nubibus et celo Notus est. 


Zephyrusne 


mura ponti 
Consolimus, venient Cori in mare gur- 
gite tanto 
Nec ratis Hesperias tanget nec naufra- 
oras. 
_ (Lacan. Phars. v. 573.] 

Plinius in Hist. Nat. libro scribit : 
“ Est et aqnarum significatio. Mare 
63 tranquillum in porta a cursu stabit, 
et murmuravit intra se, ventum predi- 
cit. Si identidem, et hyemem et im- 

- Littora ripeque si resonabant 
tranquillo; asperam tempestatem ; item 
maris ipsius tranquillo sonitus; spu- 


meve disperse ant aque bullantes. 
Palmones marini in pelago, pleriam 
dierum hyemem portendant. Szepe 
et ailentio intumescit, flatuque altius 
solito jam intra se esse ventos fatetar. 
Equidem et montium sonitus nemoram- 
que mogitus predicunt—Atque etiam 
in campis tempestatem venturam pre- 
cedens suus fragor. Ceeli quidem mur- 
mor non dubiam habet significationem.” 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

De hoc venti, e mari, prognostico ita 
Silius versificat : 

‘6 Sic ubi prima movent pelago certa- 
mina venti, 

Inclusam rabiem ac sparsuras astra 
procellas 

Parturit nnda freti, fundoque emota 
minaces 

Expirat per saxa sonos, atque acta 
cavernis ; 

Torquet avhelantem in spumanti vertice 
pontum.” 

[51]. Ital. lib. iv.] 
Et Valerius, ; 
‘Cen tumet atqhe imo sub gurgite 
concipit austros, 
Unda silens.” 
[Valer. Flacc. Argon. v.] 

Seneca habet, ““ Agitata ventis unda 
venturis tumet.” [Senec. Agam.] Etiam 
in Thyeste, 

‘* Instat nautis fera tempestas, 
Cum sine vento tranqauilla tument.” 
[Senec. Thyest. 957.] 
Hoc prognosticum, recentiorum quam- 
quam experieutia confirmatam, primo 
tamen ex Homero desumtum video,: 
gui in Iliade ita canit, 
Ὡς 8 ὅτε πορφύρῃ πέλαγος μέγα κύματι 
κωφῷ 
Ὀυσσόμενον λιγέων ἀνέμων λαιψηρὰ κέ- 
λευθα. 
(Homer. I. Ξ.16.]. 

M. T. Cicero ad hanc venti significa- 
tionem respexisse videtur, quam tristi- 
ficas dicit esse saxornm voces : 

‘© Saxaque cana salis niveo spamata 
liquore 
Tristificas certant Neptuno reddere 
voces.” ; 
(Cicero Divin. i.] . 
181. In pertractandis ventorum 18- 


sn Arats Diosemea. 
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"EE db Nos ἔρχηται, φωνῇ περὶ πολλὰ λεληκὼς, 

Kivupevou κε θάλασσαν ὑπερφορέοιτ᾽ ἀνέμοιο. 
- ἢ γ, » 

Καί ποτε καὶ κέπφοι, ὁπότ᾽ εὔδιοι ποτέωνται 


᾿Αντία μελλόντων ἀνέμων εἰληδὰ φέρονται. 


Πολλάκι ἀγρειάδες νῆσσαι, ἣ εἰν ἀλὶ δῖναι 





diciis jam ad ea respicit que ex avibus 
sumta sunt. Et primum ad pro- 
gnostica ex ista ave marina que a Gre- 
Cis Ερωδιὸς nominatur. Per hanc an- 
notationem cum de avibus agitur, ipsis 
Arati nominibus uatar; quoniam incer- 
tum est que Latina verba Grecis me- 
lius respondent.— Quin etiam cum Ero- 
dius insolito more e mari ad terram 
veniat, voce multum perstrepens, sane 
' Commoto vento, mare superferatur.— 
Ratio bujus presagii ἰδία est. Erodius 
quietis aquis delectatur; cam autem 
equor ingentibus andis turbatum fatu- 
Tum esse presenserit, ad littus prope- 
rat, quia in maris turbati superficie 
quam difficillime et non sine labore na- 
tare potest; commoto autem vento 
alte supra mare volitat. /Eliapus de 
prognosticis tempestatis scribit, ” 
μὰ δὲ “»εφαῖο. βυῶν τὰ αὐτὰ ἔοικεν ees 

wy, os s ᾿Αριστοτέλης as 
λέγει, πετόμενος δὲ ἐρωδιὸς τῆς ἐλάτην 
εὐθὺ, ὕδωρ ἐξ ο ὃ ῥαγήσεσθαι alvirre- 
ται. (Elian. de Animal. vii. 7.7] Cf. 
notam ad v. 240. Eadem prognostica, 
permutatis mudo avium nominibus, a 
Virgilio notata sunt. Quod Aratas de 
ἐρωδιῷ scripserat, Virgilius ad mergos 
transtulit. 
“* Jam sibi tum curvis male temperat 

unda: carinis, 
Quam medio celeres revolant ex eequore 

mergi, 
Clamoremque ferunt ad littora ;” 

_ [Virg. Geor. i. 362.] 

Hoc Virgilio placnisse videtur, sive 
quod duo nomina (ἐρώδιον et mergum) 
eandem avem designare putaverit ; sive 
qoaod communem ambarum in hac re 
naturam esse crederit. Sed paullo in- 
ferius, quod Aratus etiam de ἐρωδιῷ di- 
xerat per 0. 183. scil. κινυμένου κε ϑάλασ 
Say * ἀνέμοιο, Virgilius de 


" arden scripsit : 





at 


Μὰ 


notasque paludes, 
que altum supra volat ar- 
Siro 
. Geor. i. 364. 
Per ardeam certe aliam wees intelligit, 
s marina avis est, et 


ai 
δίλασσαν needa ardea contra dul- 


εἰ 


cibus aquis delectatur, notasque paludes 
deserit. 

Cicero, qui Arati versus vertit, in 
libro de Divinatione ἐρωδιὸν reddit fu- 
licem, ᾿ 
“ Rava fulix itidem fugiens 6 gurgite 


ponti 
Clamans nunciat horribiles instare pro- 


. ce 
Haud modicos tremulo fundens ex gut- 
ture cantus,” 
{Cicero Div. i. 9.] 

Lacanus procellosam tempus metuit, 
« ___.__.___ quodque ausa volare 
Ardea sublimis penne confisa natanti, 
Quodque, caput spargens undis, velut 
᾿ς ecenpat imbrem.” 

(Lucan. Phar. v. 555.] © 

Inter alia que ventum presagiunt, a 
Plinio numerantar, “ Et Fulice matu- 
tino clangore.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 


35.] 


Et si recte legeris, ‘* Mergi maria 
aut stagna fugientes,” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 35.] inter ventorum signa ab 
eodem auctore notata, ponendi sunt. 
Plurime autem editiones per corruptam, 
tu credo, punctuationem, hoc presa- 
gium serenitatis faciunt. Neque in 
hune errorem non cecidit Frobenius. 
[C. Plin. Hist. Nat. edit. Froben. Basil. 
1549. p. 345.] 

184. Pergit ad aliam aquaticam avem 
—Aliquando etiam κέπφοι cum serenl 
volitent, contra futuros ventos glome- 
ratim feruntur. Theophrastus memo- 
rat, Οἱ κέκφοι εὐδίας οὔσης, ὅποι ἂν πέ- 
τῶωνται, ἀνέμον προσημαίνουσι. [Theoph. 
Sign. Vent.}] Plinius idem memorat 
de avibus aquaticis. ““ Cetereque 
aquatice aves concursantes.” [Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] | 

186—187. Szpe etiam (ante ventum) 
νῆσσαι (anates puto), vel Αἴθνιαι urina- 
tores in mari, alis suis terras quatiunt. 

Theophrastus easdem aves, cum alas 
quatiunt, ventum premonere dicit; 
cum autem laventur, pluviam; Avéuaz 
καὶ νῆτται πτερυγίξουσαι, καὶ ἄγριαι καὶ 
τιθάσσαι, ὕδωρ μὲν σημαίνουσι δυόμεναι, 
πτερυγίξουσαι δ᾽ ἄνεμον. [Theoph. Sign. 
Vent.) Notandum est quod νῆττα apud 


2-4 


Note-et'Cure Sequentes 


Aibuias χερσαῖα τινάσσονται erepiryeoesy 
Ἢ νεφέλη ὄρεος μηχόνεται' ἐν xogegyoiy. 





Theophrastum eadem avis ést que 
Axato - νῆσσα, - e-Anas, vocator: 
literarum oo et rr frequentissima com- 
‘mutatio est. Elianus scribit Νητταὶ δὲ 
καὶ αἴθναι wrepuylfovce: πνεῦμα δηλοῦσι 
igxoipéy. [AElian. de Animal. vii. 7:] 
“Maro prognosticon hoc ad fulicam 
transtulit; venturosque ventos expec- 
tare ‘docet, 
δὼ mque marine 
In‘sicco tadumt falive,” 
fVirg. Geor. i. 363.] 
‘Lacanus presagium ad mergum trans- 
fert. Ille tempestatem timens, ipso 
miinime placuisse fatetur, 
“Δεῖ siccum quod mergus amat ;” 
(Lucan. Phar. v. 554.] 
Per siccum, littus seu terram intellige. 
Eodem more ξηρὸν pro 'χέρσον apud 
Hoinerom, de quo Heyne copiose com- 
mentatur. [Virg. Heyne illustrat. Leip. 
‘1803. vol. iii, p..448.] A Plinio .indi- 
care dicuntur, * Item mergi anatesque 
' pennas rostro purgantes, ventum.” [Plis. 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35,] 
Conferas etiam -hzc alia-ventoram. ex 
aquaticis avibus indicia: Furias Antias, 
‘teste Cerda, ita de ventorum.ex fulica 
cecinit; lectionem, cum versus ut @ 
‘Cerda citati sunt, minime cum metrica 
Fatione conveniunt, aliquantulum. mu- 
‘ tavi. 
‘* Utque leves fulice volitant ‘super 
zequora classis, 
‘Spiritus Eurorum virides quum pmnrpu- 
rat undas,” . 
‘[Far. Ant. Cerda cit. edit. Virg. ‘Eel.-et 
: Geor. 1607. p. 261.] 
Adem editor Claudianum ‘etiam itmi- 
tantem notat. 
- “Heu nimium segnes, cauta qui meute 
notatis 
‘Si revolant mergi.” ΝΕ 
‘{Claud. citat Cerda-eit. edit. Virg. Ἐπ]. 
et Geor. 1607. ». 461. 
‘Versus. supra οἰΐαΐοβ numquam ipse 
vidi, sed a Cerda sumsi. Idem ex 
Politiano memorat, 
“ Et repetunt siccum mersi atque ex 
___ -@equore clamant.” 
‘{Claud. citat Cerda cit. edit. Virg. Ecl. 
et Geor. 1607. p..961.] 





Ad prognostica respexisse videtur 


‘Carutins cum de avibus oscitantibus 
- ceeinit, 


ἐς Jdemque Thalle turbida rapaciér 
precelila, . 
Οὐπ devia mulier aves .ostendit "οἱ οἷ- 
tantes.” 
[Catull.: carm.: xxiii. 5.] 
Cassiod. in libro tertio mergoram 
memor, “ Mergi, ‘quibus nomen est 


.ex facto, cohabitatores pscium, aqea- 
-tiles volucres futuras tempestates : wa- 


turaliter providentes sicea petunt, stag- 


‘nague relinquant. [Oassiod. ‘lib. ‘fit. 


Epist. 48.] 


Titius-etiam ex Snida. “ Fulicte 


cum se jn-mare immergant, βου 
id ‘est omen -navigantsbus ; 


eae 
autem eam dicunt, qaod tranquililo 
mari propter marinas belluas progredi 
non ausint, eC ραν νὸν tempore 
tientes progrediantur, ‘quo te 

bellu int profunda:teguntur.” (Tits Bb. 


-ix,] Falsa. puto et‘vana:causa prognes- 


tict datur. _. 
‘Presagia venterwm qite sapra cata 
sunt confirmant hodierni meteorologiei. 
Ipse aves marinas cirea littus ‘ant 
naves ludentes, :proediiam prognusti- 
care ex nantis nostris spe ‘audi vi. 
Necnen presagivm hoc ipse notavi. 
188. Ant nubes in montis verticibtss 
celongatur. Idem Theophrastes thter 
tempestatis signa ponit, ἸΒὰν ὀπὶ κορυφῆς 
Bpous “νέφος ὀρθὸν στῇ χειμῶνα 'σημαίνει. 
ὅθεν καὶ ᾿Αρχίλοχος ποίησε, γχαύχ᾽ ὅρα" 
βαθὺς *ydp ἤδη: κύμασι “ταρέσσεται πόντος, 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἵσταται νέφος. 


.[Theoph. Sign. Temp.] Heinsius hot 


‘vertens ita versificat. 

‘.Adspice-nam -vastum “turbatum -fivc- 
‘tibus zquer, 

-Et-nubes montis vertice recta muvient.” 


.[Theaph. Edit. Heins.:Lag. Bat. 1615. 


Ne pretcreamus féliclesiores illvs 
Homeri versus, quibus in Hiad. E.‘co- 
pias aciei-adverse impetum sustinentés, 
cum nube monti insidente com pirat. 
’AAN ἔμενον νεφέλῃσιν ἐοικύπες, ‘Es τε 


Κρονίων 
Nereubes ἔστησαν An eoponéromny + iper- 
ow 


in Arati Diosémea. 


"Hoy καὶ πάπποι, λευκῆς γήρειον ἀκάνθης, 


Lip’ ἐγένοντ᾽ ἀνέμου, κὠφῆς λὸς ὁκ τ δῥε πολλοὶ 


1600 


"Axpos ἐπιπλείωσι, τὰ μὲν πάρος, ἄλλα δ᾽ ὀπίσσω. 
Καὶ θέρεος βρονταί τε καὶ ἀστραπαὶ ἔνθεν ἴωσιν, 
Ν 2 

Ενθεν ἐπερχομένοιο περισκοπέειν ἀνέμοιο" 


eo = . 


᾿Ατρέμας, oe εὔδῃσι μένος Bepéao, καὶ 


Ζαχρειῶν ἀνέμων, of te νέφέα σκιδεῦτα 
Πνοιῇσι-λιγυρῇσι διασκιδνᾶσεν ‘bres: 
[Homer Iliad. Ἐκ 592.) 

Plinius scribit, ““ Cum in cacwnipibus 
montium nubes consident, hyemabit.” 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] | 

_ Beccaria notavit nubes rectas mon- 
τ verticibus considentes flatum 
premonere, [Becedria Elettricismo Ar- 
tificiale. sup.] ut ipse in libellulo modo 
piblicato citavi. (Research. Atmos. 
Phenom. c. vii. sect. 6. Lond. 1813.] 
Oum recta est nubium figara, ipsas 
cirrostratos vocant, cum flexuosa, cir- 
ros; utraque montium cacuminibds, 
ante ventum aut tempestatem isidere 
selet. Aliquando aliis aubibus at sei- 
licet cumulis he cirrostrati insivunt ; 
cum hoc fit, ambx in nubem diversi ge- 
neris paullatim mutabuatur, nempe in 
cumulostratum, que pro hac origine 
nnbes composita vocatar. Ex cumu- 
lostrato, majore -particularum conden- 
satione facta evenit aimbus in plaviam 
iturus. Nemo est, ut opitor, qui hanc 
diversarum nubiom inosculationem son 


«χωμέριον ὅταν ἐστώτων νεφῶν - 
έρεται, τὰ δὲ ἡμέρη “χειμέρια. [Theoph. 
ign. Temp.] Nubves, que ante tem- 
pestatem et ventum interdum ailiis 
nubibus incumbunt; in montosis regi- 
onibus etiam super montibus et collibus 
‘Ipsis considunt. Attractio ista quam 
Feeentiores philosophi electricam vo- 
cant caussa esse dicitur cur nubés arv- 
tuo inosculant, et pluviam effandent. 
Interdum ‘hubes hoc modo montibits 
insidentes, mutato (utar scientifica lim 
gua) statu electrico, nimbi fiunt εἴ cites 
cacomina fulgura emittent. Quod, 
causse quamquam inscius, Theophras- 
tus per fastidiosam descriptionem no- 


tavit, Ἐπὶ Πλειάδι δυόμέϑη, ἐὰν λάμψῃ 
κατὰ Πάρνηθα, καὶ Βρίληττον, καὶ Ὕμητο 
τον, fay μὲν ἅπαντα καταλήψῃ μέγαν χει- 


'μῶνα σημαίνει" ἐὰν δέ te δύο, ἐλάττω" ἐὰν 


δὲ ᾿“Πάρνηθα μόνον, ἐδδίέινόν" καὶ ἐὰν χει- 
μῶνος ὄντος νεφέλη“μακρὰ ὁπὶ τὸν ὕμητον, 
Χειμῶνος ἐπίτασιν σημαίνει. “Abws καὶ 
Ὀχύμκος, καὶ ὅλος ὀρέων κορυφαὶ κατεχό- 
μὲναι ὕπὸ νέφελῶν χέιμέριον. [Theoph. 
Sign. Temp.] 
189—191. Prognostica venti e flori- 

bus.—Jam tem -peppi, T yanu- 
gines), albi senium acanthi Signum 
venti fiunt, qnando ‘thofti imaris Moti 
sumbitm siplfhataat, partith ante, 
partim post. ‘Ratio est ‘quod [αὐ ἐδ 
αβίξΒ et pluihe ‘levi surgente vento 
flamine in aqtie supérficiem pértat® 
in eadem ‘ab eodeih levi flath agit - 
Virgilius, Aritim dilipentér sectitas 
pluribus, de quibus sctipaetat, ‘vehtortith 
signis, subjuvgit, : 
“βαψε levem paleain ‘et frotidés Voli- 

tare caducus, — _ 
‘Aut bumie teéntis ih aqua conludete 

plushts.” 

[Vitg. Géor. i. 969. 

De pappo seu ldnugine cuts, ith 
OM re Bh ἐὸν τεθρυμμένὰ ᾿ε διϑηδε 

τε δὴ ψέον τεθρὺ) ; . 
[Nicend. Tex. sith Seip. Jék, ‘stib 


ἃ) 
Festus Avientts ita Araci verdstith Vertft 
ἐς Jamyve super latides Βοτ τω volitere 
‘senfectamh.” 
{Pest. Avien. Arat. prog. in Lat. ves} 
Ptinius veati tndieidin facit. ὃς Sih 
aura que Zeiitiator folia midentia. 
Lanugo populi aut ‘spitie Volifaiis, 
agtisque pinina infathhs. [Plid. Hist. 
Nat. xviif. $5.) 
Et Politiaius, teste Cerda, scribit, 
“ Nec noh pretuiitiat ἘΜῸΝ 
Pluma natans foliumve errans pappique 
volantés,” 
. {Pultian, cit. Cerda Virg.'p. 20%. | 
| 10¢—193. Etiam fa testate bk Gil 
parte fulgura tonitrkaqae Witt, adve- 
nientem ventum expecta. Ratio hnjus 
prognostici hee est; cum nimbi elec- 
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RHENUS. 


“D: patrii indigetes, quorum sub numine'preceps 
Congeritur rabies ventorum, et turbidus ether, 


Queis scopuli, magnoque fremunt plangentia fluctu 


/Equora, et arcano in pulsu tonitralia parent 
Atria coelorum, Rome cohibete furores ! 
Di patrii, audaces animos cohibete, nec ultra . 
Impius hic nostris irrumpat sedibus Hostis!” 

zc Pater undoso se attollens gurgite Rhenus 
Clamat, ut immani impositum molimine pontem, 


eel 


‘trificati ex quibus fulgura fiunt, super- 
veniente flamine portantar. Nihil fre- 
quentins observandum est tempestate 
mutabili, quam, nubes in altiore loco 
diversum cursum habere, ac ew que 
terre viciniores sunt. Per plurima 
experimenta circa ventos nuper a 
me facta; hoc est cum quo maxime 
delectabar, quod per missas in aéra ma- 
chinas volantes istas quas vulgo bal- 
leons vocant, superiora lamina, mox 
inferiora fieri observaverim. Quum 
Boreas juxta terram flaverit, eodem 
vero tempore Auster supra illum cur- 
sum flexerit ; tum imutato mox vento, 
Austrum juxta terram flare inveni. 
Qui autem ventus supra Austrum .antea 
flaverit, idem jam Austri locum habet. 
Aliquando quatuor aut quinque ventos 
eodem tempore, sed diversa altitudine, 
-flantes per has machinas aérias mon- 
stravi. Horum ventorum singulns in 
vice sua super telluris superficiem fia- 
vit. His notatis nequaquam miram 
videatur cur falmina, ex qua parte ve- 
niunt, ventum ex ea prognosticare s0- 
lent. Plinias simpliciter de nubibus 
monet. “ Nubes cum sereno cecelo 
feruntur, a quacunque parte id est, ex- 
pectentur venti.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 35.} 

᾿ Ceterum cum tempestas est, venti 
diversis et subito mutantibus cursum 
flaminibus flare solent, unde Virgilius, 
de tempestate agens, concurrentia 


ventornm prelia vocat. . 

“ Sepe ego, cum flavis messorem inda- 
ceret arvis 

Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hor- 
dea culmo, . 

Omnia ventorum concurrere preelia 
vidi : 

Quz gravidam late segetem a radicibus 
imis 

Sublime expulsam ernerent; ita tur- 
bine nigro, , 

Ferret hyems culmumque levem stipt- 
lasque volantes.” 

[Virg. Geor. i. 321.] 

Ventorum hoc e fulgure prognosti- 
cum a Theophrasto expressum videtur.. 
"Edy, νότου πνέοντος, βοῤῥάθεν ἀστράπτῃ, 
καύεται. [Theoph. Sign. Vent. tiam, 
Ka) ὅθεν ἂν αἱ ἀστραπαὶ πυκναὶ γίνωνταε, 
ἐντεῦθεν πνεύματα γίνεται' θέρους ὅταν 
ἀστραπαὶ καὶ βρόνται γίνωνται, ἐντεῦθεν 
πνεύματα γίνεται ἰσχυρά. ἐὰν μὲν σφόδρα 


καὶ ἰσχυρὸν dor, θᾶττον καὶ σφοδρό-. 
Tepoy κυρὰν ἀστράεν; δ Geor. i. 321.] 


A Plinio seusus paullo mutatur. ‘“‘ Cum 
ab Aquilone tantum (fulgurat), in poste- 
rum diem aquam portendit; cum a sep- 
temtrione, veotum ; cum ab Austro vel 
Coro aut Favonio, nocte serena, fulgu- 
raverit, ventum et imbrem ex iisdem 
regionibus demonstrabit.” [Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 35.] Panllo inferius obser- 
vat, * Tonitrua matutina ventum sig- 
nificant; imbrem meridiana. [Plin. 
Hist. Nat, xviii. 35.] 
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Cesareasque videt radianti in margine turmas : 
Lignorum interea violenta compede vinctus, 
Undarum vortex injecta mole laborat, 

Atque repercusso luctantur litora fluctu. 

Fervet opus, junctasque exequat machina ripas. 
Extemplo turbati animi; pavor, iraque gentes 
Extimulant, trepidatque novo Germania marte. 
Quin et terrificus Bardarum accendere clangor 
Indigenas acies, totaque ardescere ripa 

Agmina. Ceerulei ad strepitum coiere Suevi, 

‘ Vangionesque truces, et torto crine Sicambri: 
Signa canunt; reboant eris nemora excita pulsu, 
Antraque barbarico sacrorum exercita cantu 
Dant gemitum, sancteque tremunt in litore sylve. 
‘Tum Pater ingentis presumens omina fame, 
Attollit faciem, et fatis dia ora resolvit. 

“ At Tu, siste pedem, qui jam felicibus armis 
Fretus, adhuc placidos conturbas milite fines 
Indigetes metuas lueorum accendere Divos ! 
Ceeruleos aditus sylvarum lugubre Numen 
Insidet, et sacrz caliginis Horror obumbrat, 
Pallentesque habitaut Forme, quas nocte silenti 
Incola formidat: spe illum ad prelia cantu 
Exacuunt Bard, et nemorum bacchata reclamant 
Avia ; que circum Teuthates fulminat ingens, 
Turbimeque armisono graditur mavortius Hesus, 
Lucorumque pater Taranis.—Ne ‘I'u irrita contra 
Impius arma feras! neque enim tibi lecta valebunt 
Agmina. Nonne vides, ut sacris cincta corollis 
Votiva erumpit ferali ardore juventus ! 

Illis festa dies : ita prone in bella cohortes 
Subjecere necem pedibus, dum fortia munit 
Sanctus corda furor, patrizque amor anxius urget ; 
‘Quippe nec oppressam claudet mors inclyta vitam, 
| Nec meesti in Stygio pallebunt litore manes ; 

Sed florentem iterum membris induta juventam 
Olim anima ad solitas remeabit martia sedes, 
Atque iterum dulci pro libertate recumbet 

Cara inter nemora, et patrii juga conscia cultus. 

“‘ Quo, furiose, ruis? Quid Rome audacia queret? 
Arvane cincta gelu, et nunquam viduata pruinis 
Litora, et antiquam populi turbare quietem ! 

Siste aquilas, Cesar! neque enim me victor inultus 
Pollueris, Magnum Ausoniz prosternet honores 
Exitium, serosque manet vindicta nepote:. _ 
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Scilicet et qudtidam boréalis frigora lmytiéns 

Gens edura virhin aprice prorumpet ih agros 

Italize !—Incipiunt collecta tuthescere late 

Agmina, et audiri sumtis fragor horridus arinis. 
Audin’? Barbaricts réboant clamoribus Alpés, 
Agmen ut Hesperie florentes conspicit ords! 
Horrentes recolehs ninibos, hyemesque relictas, 
Aurea miratur fate loca, ceerula cceli 

Lumina, et ambrosta$ zephyrorum in vallibus auras : 
Atque insueta ovo calcans violaria luxu, 

Carpit purpurea penderites vite ratemos. 

At Tu, Rota ferox ! gute victum atnplecteris orbem, 
Jam frustra iipérii raptos lugebis honores, 
Eversasque patruin sedes, disjectaque Divim 
Templa solo eériies ; inhonesto pulvere fdedans 
Turrigerum caput, et fame monumenta prioris ! 

“ Letior at dcena, et pacis me blanda salutant 
Murmura. Naimyue ubi secretum sub margine fontem 
Saxa inter placida, et sylvarum uinbfacula servant 
Helvetii montes, olim mibi dura mioratur 
Libertas, nemorumque tudi purissim’ virttis 
Hospitio, et longuin pax incorripta per eVuth ; 

Non ibi degenétes animi, Ate eneérvia languent 
Corpota ; “sed patri inventi perculsus attiore, 

Dum juga mirattir ‘fiemorosa, Alpesyue nivdlés 
Incola, et umnbriferos ad /E8onia Ηϊοτὰ saltus, 

Hinc discit natalé solum, Geniumque Idcoruni, 
Liberaque audaci defetidére limiiia dextra, “" 
/Eternoque fovet cdtistrictés frigore thontes, 
Indigenamque hyemem, €t notis saxa hofridh tinbis. 

“ Quin me fata vocant, Divéimyue arcan’ voliiitas 
Ad sortis majora ciet. Jimgue iticlyts thartis 
Orgia tranquille rapére silentia pacis; 

Apparent facies heréum, et lucidus ordo 

Exoritur. Vidéor venture splentida finite 

‘Secula cofspicere, atyue ἐνὶ decvra alta futuri. 
Salvete, illustres Attn! quas inartia virtiis, 

Quas laudis suadebit amor victricibus ariis 

Oppida prortere, δὲ domitis insistere régtiis ! 

Vos olith, et Vestros circutn visurus honorés 
Raucison0s iegno devolvam vortice fluctas, 

Dum fremitus inter victoram, et fulmina belli, 

Clara tritimphiales ‘spectabunt litora péinpas. 

“ Hae adeo atispicia, hc quondam volventibiis annis 
Fata trahunt! Negué enim, armipotetis, tibi atic Hebrus, 
Aut Thracum nemora, et Libyci vada barbara ponti! 
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Hic olli sedes ; hic oljm harrentia ducet 

Agmina, bellantesque fero clangore ciebit.; 

Sed neque qualis erat ; qualem tu, maxime Cagar, 
Vidisti, galea insignem, et fulgentibys armis ; 

At major, vultuque ferox, ipsamque Tonantg 
Indutus speciem, clypeunque hastamque relinquet, 
Perculsasque metet tonitrali murmure turmag, 
Lugubre flammato jaculatus turbine fulmen. 

“ Sed neque me strepitus, aut belli eterna lacessent 
Funera. Jam placido mitescere secula culty, 
Securasque inter latebras, nemorumque recessys. 
Nutriri Doctrina poteus, Gothicisque serenam. 
Immissura diem tenebris. Jam grandia viget 
Μαῖα Lugdyni! πες te, Basilea, silebo, 
Doctrine Hospitium, et patriis gratissima mugis! 
Tum mihi limosa pingues uligine camp 
Flavescent cerere optgta, cultuque sybacti 
Purpureis circum nigtescent vitibus. agri, 

Unde ingens cecidit quercus, pinusgue. tumentes: 
Undarum ruptura minas.—Quin tutius eqyor, 
Navibus, errantesque reget magnetis in alto 
Subtile indicium, atque axi cognata potestas. __ 

“ Amplior hinc rerum facies, majotque patebit. 
Area. Ubi pelagus culte superimmyipet. orz, 
Abreptumque sofum, et quondam sua vindicat arva, 
Gena opersim patiens, longoque assueta periclo 
Νοῦν oceapum reprimit, pontique frementis 

ubripit imperium, et vinctas dominatur in undas. 
Illustres Anime, libertatisque capaces ! 
Quas neque sevus Iber quatiet, neque deprimet olim 
Ira ferox Alve, aut Faynesi vivide virtus ! 
1119. firma fides, durique tenacia ceepti 

ectora, et occultas promet labor improbus artes. 

“‘ His freta auspiciis video commercia late 
Fervere, et effusas ignota per zequora naves 
Oceani fines penetrare, ac litora nocte " 

Septa procellarum, et dubii formidine ponti: 

Purpureo hinc varias olim mihi dedala tellus 

Divitias gremio effundet! mihi cinnama felix 

Taprobane, mihi Plata sonans, et Amazonia upda 

Nativas submittet opes ; et quz sola longe | 

Indus arat, que palmose rudis incola vallis ᾿ 
Gambiam ad aunferam, aut Nigri flaventis arenas. 

Quid referam, quali dives mercator ab ora 

er mea regua trahens immani pondere naves 
Thit ovang? venientem extremo in rure colon 
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Excipient, ratibusque gement stridentibus unde. 
‘Clarior hinc sinuans cultis vada ccerula campis 
‘Spectabo ingenti vicina palatia fluctu, 
Splendeutesque domos Regum, et que maxima ripis 
rnere erat delubra meis! dum grandia circum 
Omniparentis opes implebunt ostia Terre. 
“Αἱ que dira meos obscurat scena triumphos ! 

Finitimis video late grassantia regnis 

Fonera, que lymphata gravi Discordia motu 
Proruit, antiquas vulso fundamine leges ! 

Hinc extincta fides, olim qua sidera adibant 

Pure anime Heroum! bellorum hinc maximus horror, 
Pollutique Lares, et tecta ardentia ferro ! 

Eheu, quanta mez spectabunt pralia ripe ! 

Quando erit, ut placidam componant secula pacem! 
‘Libertasque iterum virides festiva recessus 
Exhilaret, vitreosque lacus! Sat funera meesti 
Vidimus, et sparsis albentes ossibus oras ! 

Salve, sancta Dea ! et nemorum carissima Virgo, 
Te petimus, tua pacificis altaria donis, 

Candida Libertas! non qualem exercita diris 
Gallia, sanguineoque exorat Sequana cultu, 

Mollia sed pura velantem pectora veste, 

Et sociam Musarum, et amantem dulcis olive.” 


GUL. HERBERT, 
Cur. Cu. Cott. 
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AN ESSAY | 
ON THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 


NO. Il. 





§ 4. Of Theocritus—whether he imitated the Song of 
Solomon. 


"Tue memorials which we have of the life of Theocritus are few. 
It appears, however, beyond a doubt, that he was an inhabitant of 
Sicily, notwithstanding the disputes of the grammarians. The Em- 
peror Julian calls him a Sicilian Poet, in one of his Epistles. Teren- 
tianus Maurus calls him “ Sicule telluris alumnus,” and Manilius “ Si- 
cula tellure creatus.” In one of his own Epigrams he calls himself a 
Syracusap, the son of Praxagoras and Philina. Supposing that this 
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Epigram were not genuine, we have a clear proof of his being at least 
an inhabitant of Syracuse in his twenty-eighth Idyllium, called the 
Distaff. 
nnn ἁμετέμας εὗσαν ἀπὸ χθονὸς 
Καὶ γάρ σοι πατρὶς ἂν ὡξ Ῥφύραε κτίσσε ποτ᾽ ᾿Αρχίας 
Νάσῳ Τρινακρίας μνελὸν ἀνδρῶν δοκίμων πόλεν. 

Theocritus is said to have been a disciple of Philetas, an elegiac 
poet of Cos or Rhodes, (who was preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus): 
and also of Sicelidas or Asclepiades, a Samian writer of epigrams. | 
- But this story rests on no other foundation than that he says in the 
seventh Idyllium, that be does not excel these poets, or rather mo-- 
destly confesses his inferiority. , : 

The time whgn Theocritus florished is ascertained by his Poems, - 
addressed to Hiero, and to Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 
That he lived in the court of Ptolemy Seems certain, as he is num- 
bered in that constellation of seven poets, called the Pleiades, whom 
Ptolemy’s muuificence to men of learning drew to Alexandria. ‘The- 
_ ocritus appears to have been a considerable traveller. The scéne of 
the fourth Idyllium is laid in Crotona, in Italy. From the particularity 
of the description, I conclude that our poet visited that country.— 
Most critics suppose that the scene of the seventh Idyllium is in the | 
island of Coos. With them the Scholiast agrees, and supposes that 
Theocritus was entertained there by Phrasedamus and: Antigenes, 
then celebrating the festival of Ceres, in the course of his voyage ἴο᾽ 
Alexandria. It seems, however, to have been out of his way to have | 
touched there: I am more inclined to think, with Heinsius, that the 
scene of the seventh Idyllium is laid in Sicily, and that all we can 
reasonably infer from it is, that Phrasedamus and Antigenes, though 
then living ia Sicily, were descended from honorable ancestors of 
Coan origin. 

In the twenty-eighth Idyllium Theocritus talks of going to visit the - 
physician Nicias, at Miletus in Ionia, who appears to have been an 
accomplisbed man and a lover of learning. He had evidently a high 
respect for this Nicias, and appears to have formed a particular. inti- 
macy with him. He mentions Aratus also as his friend, who is sup- 
' posed to be the author of the Phenomena. The twenty-first Idyllium 

is addressed to Diaphantus as a friend. I know no account of this 
Diaphantus. From some pasages of the Idyllium called Charites, or 
the Graces, addressed to Hiero, the last tyrant of Syracuse, we may 
conjecture that Theocritus had not experienced much generosity or 
favor from that prince. Who knows but this Poem may have had a 
good effect on Hiero, as he appears aflerwards to have been a friend 
to men of learning, particularly to Archimedes 1 

Theocritus -celebrates Ptolemy. king of Egypt, in his fourteenth 
Idyllium, as a lover of the Muses, and asa liberal giver. In the 


eighteenth he says that the priests of the Muses celebrate Ptolemy on 
account of his gooduess: 


Μουσάων δ᾽ ὑποφῆται ἀείδοντι Πτολεμαῖον 
᾿Αντγ᾽ εὐεργεσίης. 
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From these circumstances we may reasonably conclude, that the- 
pastoral poet met with liberal patronage from that great prince. 

These are.the few particulars which I have been able to collect wjth,. 
any degree of probability, concerping the life of Theocritus. e 
lived in a polished court, after the Grecian literature had reached the 
summit of its perfection. Yet we cannot find that he much imitated 
any of his predecessors. He is indeed, ‘as far as we now can know, 
one. of the most peculiarly original of all writers, though imitation has 
been. of very. ancient date among the poets. We find even those 
great, geniuses Sophocles and Euripides imitating Homer. Theocritus, 
hgs copied Anacreon in two of his pieces. He is said also to have 
basrowed some thoughts from that exquisite sacred pastoral the Song, 
of Solomon. It must be granted that the Septuagint translation was 
executed in. Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelpbus. ‘Thig 
translation. was undoubtedly a work of considerable celebrity even, . 
then, and might naturally dttract the attention of the learned in. 
general, and of Theocritus in particular. The Song of Solomon | 
might more especially attract his. notice. As he must necessarily 
be ἃ stranger to any allegorical interpretation of it, he would consider 
it,as, composed. by King Solomon in praise of his bride, the daughter 
of.Pharaoh king of Egypt. As he himself: resided in the court of a. 
splendid monarch, living in great love and harmony with his queen, 
sych.a representation.of chaste aud-refined love as is contained in the 
Seng of Solomon must have appeared very striking. As we are, how- 
ever, very apt to be led by fancy to mistake in such a case, and tg. 
take those images for imitations, which occurred to original geniuses in = 
consequence of ‘being conversant with the same objects, I shall point - 
out a few passages in Theocritus which seem to be imitations of 
Solomon, without pretending to give. any decisive opinion. I have ᾿ 
been Ἰοῦς convinced. that Virgil did not imitate Isaiah in the fourth: 
Eclogue, for this good reason, that so great a poet, and so judicious. 
ay imitator as Virgil, would. not weaken and faintly translate his ori- 
ginal. . 
1.—Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 5. ‘I am black, but comely,— 
v. 6. Look not upon me because I am black, (or,‘ rendered swarthy’) 
because the sun has looked upon me,” 

Theocrit. Idyl. x. v. 26.—In the Reaper’s song in praise οἷν, his . 
mistress we have: 

“Ὁ graceful Bombye¢e, all call thee a Syrian, 

Slender and sun-burnt—but I call. thee honey-colored ; 
The violet is black, and the inscribed hyacinth is black, 
Yet they are called the choicest flowers in garlands.” 

2.—Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 9. “1 have compared thee (for 
excellence and beauty) to the mare in the chariots of Pharaoh.” 

Theocrit. Idyll. xviii. v.30, 31. ‘As the Thessalian horse. is. 
(an ornament) to.the. chariot, so is.the rosy-colored Helen an orna- 
ment to Laceds=mon.” 

3.- “He standeth behind our 
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‘wall, he locketh forth at the windows, showing himself through the 

lattice.” | 
παρακύπτων διὰ τῶν θυρίδων, ἐκκύπτων 
διὰ τῶν δικτύων. . | 

Theocrit. Idyll. iii. v.7. ‘* Why dost thou not, peeping out from 
the grotto, call me thy love ?” 
: ——— τί μ' οὐκέτι τοῦτο κατ᾽ ἄντρον 
καρκύπτοισα καλεῖς τὸν ἐρωτύχλον $ 


4,—Song of Solomon, chap. ii. v.11. The winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear in the earth.”—~And again, 
chap. vi. v. 10. ‘* Who is she that looketh forth as the morning ?” 
_ Theocrit. Idyll. xviii. v.26. ‘ As the rising morning displays her 
fuir face distinguished above night, when winter sends us the white 
or serene spring, so the golden Helen shone distinguished among us.” 

In whatever manner we may correct the text of Theocritus in this 
place, I think I have given the fuir meaning of the passage. 


5.—Song of Solomon, chap. iv. v.11. ‘ Thy lips, Ὁ my spouse, 
drop as the honey-comb: honey and milk are under thy tongue.” 

Theocrit. Idyll. xx. v. 26. ‘* My mouth was sweeter than curdled 
wk and from my mouth my voice flowed sweeter than the honey- 
comb.” 


6.—Song of Solomon, chap. viii. v. 14. ““Βε thou like to a roe, 
or to a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” 

Theocrit. Idyll. xi. v.21. ‘ More frisky than a calf.”—Idyll. xii. 
v. 6. “* As a fawn (or young hart) has more agility than a calf.” 

7.—Song of Solomon, chap. vii. v. 7. ‘‘ Thy breasts (are like) to 
clusters of grapes.” . 

Theoerit. Idyll. xi. v. 21. ““ Galatea, more shining than an unripe 
grape.’ 

8.—Some passages in the 28th Idyllium, called “The Distaff,” 
have a resemblance to some touches in the celebrated and noble 68» 
comium on a virtuous womah in the last chapter of the Proverbs. 

Proverbs, ch. xxxi. v. 18. “She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands.” Ver. 19. “ She layeth her hands 
to the spindle, and -her hands hold the distaff.” V..21. as it is in the 
Septuagint: ‘‘ Her husband ἰδ not anxious about those in the house, 
for they are clothed by her.” V. 22. ‘‘She has-made two garments 
(or double garments) for her husband, and for herself raiments of fine 
flax (or silk) and of purple.” V. 26. “She openeth her mouth 
wisely, σοφῶς." V. 27. ** She eateth not the bread of idleness.” 
. Theocritus in Idyllium xxviii. addresses the ivory distaff which 
he brings with him to Miletus, as a present for Theugenis, the wife of 
his amiable friend Necias. 








* See also Idyll. I. v. 146, and Idyll. VIII. v. 83, 


~ 
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V.1, 2. “Ο distaff delighting in tasks of wool, present of the 
blue-eyed Minerva,” 

‘¢ Wives that do good to their houses, have a mind (or skill) to 
manage thee—” 


V. 10. “ With her (Theugenis) thou shalt perform many works for 
the robes of men, and spin many such (ὑδάτενα βράκη) glossy (or pur- 
ple, or water-colored) mantles as women wear. For people would 
wish to have the soft fleeces of the sheep, shorn twice in the same 
year, on account of Theugenis with beautiful ankles: she is so indus- 
trious: she loves the maxims of (cadgpoves) wise women. I did not 
propose to make a present of thee ἴο δὴ idle house, where they make 
no use of the distaff ” (or where they dress not wool). 

Before we quit this subject of the distaff, ye may observe, that the 
present and the verses give us a very favorable idea of Theocritus bim- 
self, as an agreeable man who had a just sense of the small, but 
amiable, attentions of life. . 

After a pretty diligent perusal of Theocritus, I have selected the 
above passages, which some may think must amount to an absolute 
proof that he imitated the writings of Solomon. If it is so, he is not. 
to be blamed ; for though I have no undue or irrational predilection 
for the oriental poetry, yet I esteem the Song of Solomon as. um 
equalled for softness, delicacy, and warm description, considered 


_ Merely as'a love poem. There is yet one other passage of Theo- 


. night.” 


critus, where the imitation appears to me very striking. 

Song of Solomon, ch. 11. v. ‘‘ Take us the foxes, the little foxes: 
that spoil the vines; for our vines have tender grapes,” (or, our vines 
κυπρίξουσι, bud, as it is in the Septuagint). | 

Theocrit. Idyll. V. v. 108. ‘Ye locusts that leap over my hedge, 
do not injure my vines, for they are young ones.” . 

Again, at v. 112. “I hate the brush-tailed foxes, which always in 


᾿ the evening frequent the vines of Mycon and destroy the grapes.” 


That eminent commentator, Matthew Poole, in his Synopsis, is de- 
cidedly of opinion that Theocritus borrowed from the writings of 
Solomon. . 

To show how easily we may be imposed upon in fixing the charge 
of imitation on poets, 1 shall here notice an instance which is natur- 
ally suggested by the subject. I think we may lay it down as certain, 
that Anacreon never read the Song of Solomon. Yet let us observe 
the coincidence of thoughts. | " 

Song of Solomon, chap. v. ver. 2. ‘I sleep, but my heart waketh ; 
it-is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, (saying), open to me, 
for my head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of the 


ANACREON, ODE III. 
‘In the midnight hours, when 
+ * * + . ἃ 


. All the tribes of mortals. 
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Lie subdued by sleep through fatigue, 
Then Love coming, 

Struck at the latches of my door. | 
Who, said I, knocks at the door, 
Interrupting my slumbers? 

But Love says, ‘ Open, 

I am an infant, fear not: 

I am wet, and in the moonless 

Night I wander.’” 


SECTION V.—Of the peculiar genius of Theocritus. 


In order to form a proper estimate of the genius of Theocritus, we 
must remember that he did not confine himself. entirely to Bucolic 
poetry, but composed works of a “different kind. Yet to judge by 
those remains of‘tiim which have descended to us, we must acknow- 
ledge that his principal glory is derived from pastoral poetry ; in which 
he will probably ever remain unrivalled, and wear his ivy crown with 
never-fading verdure. Under this description I shall without much 
hesitation class all his idylls, except the fifteenth, or Sicilian Women 
going to see the rites of Adonis; the sixteenth, or Charites, addressed 
to Hiero; the seventeeth, or the Encomium on Ptolemy; the twenty- 
second, or Dioscuri; the twenty-fourth, or the Young Hercules; the 
twenty-sixth, or Bacchz; and the twenty-first, which may be called a 
piscatory Eclogue. The first six of his epigrams are also in the. pas- 
toral strain. If any one, however, should not approve this distri- 
bution of his works, IF shall not contend with bim. 

The peculiar and distinguishing excellence of the genius of The- 
ocritus appears to me to be his enthusiastic, but delicate and discri- 
minating, taste for the charms of nature. Happy is the man who pos- 
sesses this taste. He sees beauties which escape the vulgar eye. Not 
only the more striking and picturesque objects enchant him ; but the 
slight tints and evanescent shades give him sensible delight. The 
same scene will afford. him a different kind of pleasure in the morning, 
. at noon, and in the evening. The succession of the seasons brings 
with ‘it for him successive enjoyments in sweetly-blended variety ; 
just as a man, who passes his eye gradually over the series of colors in 
the celestial bow, finds a new charm in each hue of that glorious 
mixture. Nature spreads continual entertainment before an uncor-' 
rupted and lively imagination. This is a pure and unbought feast for 
the soul. It is a peculiar happiness for a man of this taste to live in 
an agreeable country and pleasant climate. Theocritus was in this 
respect fortunate. Sicily was celebrated for its. fertility, for its Hy- 
blean honey, for its rivers, streams, bruoks, and fountains, for its 
variety of rocks, fruitful hills, and vallies, and for its warm and 
pleasant climate. Here was a happy mixture of the beauties of 
nature and cultivation. The mind suffers a kind of ennui amidst un- 
interrupted and uniform scenes of the highest dress and polish which 
art can give, and feels a refreshment, and a natural sense of liberty, 
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among wilder and more romantic objects. From the omamented plaita 
it flies for relief to the mountain, the grotesque rock, and the native 
grotto. When tired of the gay garden flowers and the laurels, thé 
apple-trees and the figs, it Ene a pleasure in the wild thyme, the 
oaks, the elms, the pines, the juniper, the ‘fern, and even the bram- 
bles and thorns. If the mind of Theocritus was at any time satiated 
with the corn valley and the vineyard, he could tufn his eye to Mount 
tna, venerable with trees and half crowned with snow; orto the 
blue sea dashing against the rocks of his native island, with all its 
fabled prodigies. There was also a varitty of wild as well as tame 
animals, Wild animals, when properly‘umd_ naturally introduced in a 
poem, produce a very striking effect: In this cheerfol country the 
ear of the poet wag entertained with the melody of various birds, ac~ 
companied with the sound of different pastoral instruments and rural 
minstrelsy. ‘‘ The climate of Sicily;’ says Dr. Warton, in his essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope, one of the chastest and moss 
agreeable pieces of criticism in our language, ὁ’ was delicious, and the 
face of the country various and ‘beautiful. Its vallies and its preci- 
pices, its grottos and cascades were sweetly interchanged, and ite 
flowers and fruits were lavish αἰνὰ luscious. The poet-described what 
he saw and felt; and had no need to have recourse to those. artificia} 
assemblages of pleasihg objects which are not to be found In nature, 
The figs and the honey, which he-assigns as a reward to a victorious 
shepherd, were in theitiselves exquisite, and are therefore assigned 
with great propriety ; and the beauties of that luxurious landscape, 
.80 richly and circumstantially delineated in the close of the seventh 
Idyllium, where. 
Tlavr’ ὦσδεν θέρεος μάλα πίονος, Sade δ᾽ ὀπώρης. 

All things smelt of summer and smelt of autumn,—were presetit and 
rea ad . 

It were easy to adduce instanees to prove that Theocritus had a 
genuine and exquisite relish for rural beauty, and studied nature with 
care and attention. We fiad many rural objects, images, and descrip~ 
tions, in the-first, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh Idylliums, and even in the fifth, notwithstanding its ne- 
farious ribaldry. That inimitable simplicity which we admire in The 
o¢fitus, was, | doubt not, the result of the most acute observation and 
exact study of nature. | 


SECT. VI.—The peculiar taste of Theocritus, proved from his sliding 
tnto rural descriptions in those poems which are nut pastoral. 


That this was the peculiar bias of his mind, we may alse fairly col- 
lect from his sliding’ imperceptibly into rural description when his 
subject does not absolutely require it. Thus in the Charites (Idyll. xvi.) 
when he mentions that the Phoenicians, or Carthaginians, were threat- 
emng Sicily with war and invasion, he takes occasion to express his 
wish for a speedy peave, the happiness of which he describes in this 
smiable manner: ᾿ ‘ 
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᾿ ΝΆγρονε δ᾽ ἐργάϑοιντο τεθαλόταχ" air ἀνάριθμοι 
Μήλων χιλιάδες βοτάναις διαπιανθεῖσαι. 
᾿Αμπεδίον βλήχοιντο, βόες δ᾽ ἀγεληδὰν ἐς αὖλιν 
Ἐρχόμεναε σκεπναῖον ἐπεσπεήδοιεν ὁδίτα»" 
Necoi δ᾽ ἐκπονέοιντη ποτὶ σπόρον, ἁνίκα τέττιξ 
Tlotpévas ἀνδίονε πεφυλαγμένος, ἔνδοθι δένδρων 
᾿Αχεῖ ἐν ἀκρεμονέσσιν ἀράχνια δ᾽ els ὅπλ᾽ ἀράχναι. 

. Λεπτὰ διαστήσαεντο---------- 

And may they cultivate their blooming fields, and may nuwherless 
Thousands of sheep, fattened with the herbs, 

Bleat along the plain, and may the cows in herds 

Coming to the stable urge the slow evening-traveller: 

And may the fallow-fields be tilled for seed, when the cicada, | 
Guarding against the shepherds who are out at noon-day, within the trees. 
Sounds on the branehes; and may the spiders extend 

Their thin webs over martial arms.——- 

Whea he tells us (Idyll. xiii. v. 12.) that Hereules instructed Hylas 
from morning to night, instead of saying “night” simply, he marks it 
by this circumstance ; 

. Ob ὁπότ᾽ ὀρτάλιχοι μινυροὶ ποτὶ κοῖτον dpper, 

Σεισαμένας πτερὰ ματρὸς ἐπ᾽ αἰθαλόεντε xereipy. - 
Nor when the querulous young birds look’d to their place of rest, 
When their dam claps her wings over the sooty beam. 

Ia the Hymn to Castor: aud Pollux (Idyll, xxii. v. 36.) before he 
proceeds to the ferocious boxing-match, he entertains us with a de- 
scription of the beautiful scenery round: the fountain where they met 
Amycus, the king of the Bebrycians : 

. Παντοίην δ᾽ ἐν ὄρει θηεύμενοι ἄγριον ὅλην, 

Εὖρον ἀένναον κράναν ὑπὸ λισσά 
“Yéare πεπληθυῖαν ἀκηράτῳ" ai δ' ὑπένερθεν 
Ἄλλαι κρνστάλλῳ ἠδ᾽ ἀργύρῳ ἰνδάλλοντο 
Ἔκ βυθοῦ: ὑψηλαὶ δὲ πκεφύκεσαν ἀγχόθι πεῦκαι, , 
Acixai τε, πλάτανοί τε, καὶ ἀκρόκομοι κυπάρισσοι, 
“Ανθεά τ᾽ εὐώδη, λάσίαις φίλα ἔργα μελίσσαις; 
“Οσσ᾽’ ἕαρος λήγοντος ἐκιβρύει ἂν λειμῶνας. 

Hard by, a hill, with waving forests crown’d, 

‘Their eyes attracted ; in the dale they found 

A spring perennial in a rocky cave, 

Full to the margin flow’d their hicid wave: 

Below, swall fountains gush’d, and murmuring Bear, 

Sparkled like silver, and as crystal clear : 

Above, tall pines and poplars quivering play’d, 

And planes and cypress in dark green array‘ ; 

Around, balin-breathing flowers of every hue, 

The bee’s ambrosia, in the meadows grew. shines . 

In the Βαςο ιν (Idyll. xxvi:) where Pentheus is torn,to pieces by bis 
own mother; his two aunts, and the other women, celebrating the 
orgies of Bacchus, Theocritus seems, as it were, to sacrifice the 
uatural benevolence of his heart to superstition, whea be vindicates 
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so savage a deed as a just punishment for profanely prying into these 
female mysteries. Yet even here he gives us some relief, by a pleasing 
description of the meadow where they erected their altars, and of the 
rock and lentisk, whence Pentheus beheld their secrets. 

I should here take another instance from Hercules the lion-killer, 
(Idyll. xxv.) did I not consider the first part of. that Idyllium as a 
genuine Bucolic, and indeed one of the noblest specimens of pastoral 
poetry in the world. It reminds one of those great pastoral men, the 
ancient patriarchs, and of their numerous flocks and herds. 


SECT. VIIl.—The same taste appears from several scenes 
in his pastorals. 
‘Though Theocritus sometimes dves not give us a regular descrip- 
tion of a landscape, especially when the Idyllium is in the form of.a 
dialogue, yet we may iv general collect the outlines of a rural picture 
from the conversation of the speakers. In this way we are gradually 
presented with a succession of agreeable scenes. At other times we 
meet, not indeed with a mere landscape, but an assemblage of objects 
calculated to gratify not the sight only, but all the senses at once. 
We are delighted with the music, not only of the voice, the flute, and 
the reed, but also of trees whispering in the breeze, of tinkling foun- 
tains, murmuring brooks,.and melodious birds. He reminds us of 
the fanciful description in Spenser : : 
' For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 
The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes uuto the voice attempered sweet ; 
Th’ angelical soft-trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water’s fall; 
The water's fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 
Spenser’s Faery Queen, Book ii. c. 12. 
Even in the first Idyllium we have the soft whispering of a pine-tree, 
making, as it were, akind of melody by the fountains, compared to the 
sweet music of the goat-herd on his pipe. We have a shepherd: whose 
Singing is sweeter than the cascade which pours down resounding 
from a high rock: 
“Adbvoy, ὦ ποίμαν, τὸ τεὸν μέλος ἣ τὸ καταχὲς 
Τῆν᾽ ἀπὸ τᾶς πέτρας καταλείβεται ὑψόθεν ὕδωρ. 
Near at hand, we have a sloping hillock covered with tamarisks, while 
the guats feed close by. In an adjoining place, we meet the elm-tree 
for a shade, with a pastoral seat, and oakJrees, opposite to the statues 
of Priapus, and of the nymphs of the fountains. 
- Amenity of prospects, objects, and ideas, predominates in Theocri- 
tus. In the Comastas, (Idyll. iii.) which expresses the woful com- 
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plaint of a lover aguinst his obdurate mistress, how pleasant is this wish : 
_ ΝΣ aide γενοίμαν 
‘A βομβεῦσα μέλισσα, καὶ ἐς τεὸν ἄντρον ἱκοίμαν 
Τὸν κισσὸν διαδὺς, καὶ τὰν πτέριν ᾧ τὺ πτυκάσδῃ. ν. 19. ἄς. 
+ κα ᾿ ¥ wish! were 
A murmuring bee, and I would come to thy grotto 
Penetrating the ivy, and your chaplet of fern. 

In the Nomeis, (Idyll. iv.) if a herdsman drives his cows to pasture, 
it is where, : καλὰ πάντα φύοντι, 

Αἰγίπυροε, καὶ κνύϑα, καὶ εὐώδης μελέτεια. v. 23. &c. 
---- 8} things beautiful grow, ἢ 
Buck-wheat, fleabane, and honey- bells. 

In the ‘Odorrdpor, (Idyll. v.) which is the most gross of all his com- 
positions, the ribaldry is diversified by some pleasurable and elegant 
descriptions, as here : ἄδιον doy | 

Tas’ ὑπὸ τὰν κότινον καὶ τἄλσεα ταῦτα καθίξας, 

Ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ τηνεὶ καταλείβεται" ὧδε πεφύκει 

Ποία, χὰ στιβὰς ὧδε, καὶ ἀκρίδες ὧδε λαλεῦντι. νυ. 31. 
let us hence remove 

To yon wild-olive shade, beside the grove ; 

There sing thy best, while in pure streams below, 

‘Grateful to swains, the cooling” fountains flow: 

There spring sweet herbs, soft couches wait thy choice, 

And there the sprightly grasshoppers rejoice— Fawkes. 
Again more exquisitely : : 











τούτῳ Spies, ὧδε κύπειρος, 
- Ὧδε καλὸν βομβεῦντι ποτὶ σμάνεσσι μέλισσαι" 
"Ev ὕδατος ψνχρῶ κρᾶναι δύο" ταὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ δένδρῳ 
Ὄρνιχες λαλαγεῦντιε" καὶ ἁ σκιὰ οὐδὲν ὁμοία : 
Tq παρὰ riv βάλλει δὲ καὶ & πίτυς ὑψόθε κώνονυς. v. 45. . 
— lo! cypress decks the ground, 
Oaks lend their shade, and sweet bees murmur round 
Their honied hives: heré two cool fountains spring ; 
Here merrily the birds on branches sing ; 
Here pines in clusters more” umbrageous grow, 
Wave high their heads, and scatter cones below. Fawkes. 
_ Immediately after, we have the singular idea of skins of lambs and . 
fleeces softer than sleep. ὕπνῳ μαλακώτερα. somno mollior, Virg. 

In the Thalysia, (Idyll. vii.) we have two scenes of the most peculiar 
and distinguished amenity. Lycidas promises, if his friend Ageanax 
should have a prosperous voyage to Mitylene, to celebrate the day 
with particular hilarity. | 

Κἠγὼ τήνο κατ᾽ ἅμαρ ἀνήθιγον ἣ poddevra 


Ἦ καὶ λευκοΐων στέφανον περὶ κρατὶ φυλάσσων, 








: It seems to be a cascade rather [ἤδη “' cooling fountains,” in the original. 
2 The shade seems to be formed by some other trees rather than the pine- 
tree, which only waves and throws down its cones. 
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Τὸν Πτελοαγικὸν ol voy ἀπὸ κρητῆρος ἀφυζῶ, 
Πὰρ πυρὶ κεκλιμένοι" κύαμον δέ τις ἐν πυρὶ φρυξεῖ, 
Χὰ στιβὰς ἐσσεῖταε πεπυκασμένα ἔστ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶχυν 
ΚΚνύξᾳ τ' ἀσφοδέλῳ τε πολνγνάμπτῳ τε σελίνῳ 
Καὶ πίομαι μαλακῶς μεμνημένος ᾿Αγεάνακτος, 
Adraiow κυλίκεσσι καὶ ἐν ἐρύγα χεῖλος ἐρείδων. 
Αὐλησεῦντι δέ μοι δύο ποιμένει᾽ els μὲν 'Ayapvers, 
EJs δὲ Λυκωπίταε' ὁ δὲ Τίτυροε ἐγγύθεν ἀσεὶ 
Ὥς πόκα τᾶς Ξενέας ἠράσσατο Δάφνις ὁ βώτας. 
v. 63. &e. 
Then shall my brows with violets be crown’d, 
Or dell sweet-smelling, or with roses bound ; 
"Before the hearth I'll quaff the Ptelean bow! ; 
Parch’d beens shall stimulate my thirsty soul : 
High as my arms the flowery couch shall swell 
Of fleabane, parsley, and sweet asphodel. 
Mindful of dear Ageanax, I'll drink 
Till to the lees the rosy bow! 11} sink. 
Two shepherds sweetly on the pipe shall play, 
And Tityrus ezalt the vocal lay ; | 
Shall sing how Daphnis the coy damsel lov’'d. &c. - 
Fawkes. 
The second scene in the 7th Idyllium, to which I allude, is where 
Theecritus and his friends turn off to the place of residence of Phrasi- 
damus, to celebrate ‘the rites of Ceres. This is the most celebrated 
scene in Theocritus, and I think we must allow it to be real, and not 
imaginary, whether we shall suppose it to be situated in Sicily or the 
island of Cos. 1 confess, however, our poet seems to me to have had 
in his eye Homer's description of the Garden of Alciaous, in the 
seventh book of the Odyssey. | 
Milton appears to have taken hints from both, in his description of 
Paradise, in his fourth book; but he has greatly improved on them 
by his wonderful imagination and native taste. Whoever peruses 
these passages of Homer, Theocritus, and Milton, will, I think, be 
inclined to acquiesce in the justice of these remarks. 
* ἔν re βαθείαις 
“Adelas σχίνοιο χαμευνίσιν ἐκλίνθημες, 
"Ey τε νεοτμάτοισι γεγαθότες οἐναρέοισι, 
ἸΠολλαὶ δ᾽ ἄμμιν ὕπερθε κατὰ κρατὸς Sovéovro | 
᾿Αἴγειροί τε πτελέαι τε, τὸ δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἱερὸν ὕδωρ 
ἸΝυμφᾶν ἐξ ἄντροιο κατειβόμενον κελάρυσδεν.. Ν 
Τοὶ δὲ ποτὶ σκιεραῖς ὀροδαμνίσιν αἰθαλίωνες 
Τέττιγες λαλαγεῦντες ἔχον πόνον' ἁ δ᾽ ὀλολνγὼν 
Τηλόβεν ἐν πυκινῇσι βάτων τρύϑεσκεν ἀκάνθαις, 
“Αειδον κόρυδοι καὶ ἀκανθίδες, ἔστενε τρνγών. 
Τ|Ιωτῶντο ξονθαὶ περὶ πίδακος ἀμφὶ μέλισσαι. 
Tlavz’ ᾧσδεν θέρεος μάλα πίονος, ὧσδε δ᾽ ὀπώρης. 
ὍὌχναι μὲν κὰρ ποσσὶ, παρὰ πλευρῇσι δὲ μᾶλα 
Δαψιλέως ἄμμεν ἐκυλένδετο" τοὶ Ὁ ἐκέχυντο 
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“Opraxes βραβύλοισι καταβρίθοντες Eparde’ ΄ ! 
Terpdeves δὲ πίθων ἀπολύετο κρατὺς ἄλειφαρ. 
Idyll. vii, ν. 133. 
Who, courteous, bade us on soft beds recline, 
Of lentisk, and young branches of the vine ; 
Poplars and elms above, their foliage spread, 
Lent a cool shade, and wav’d the breezy head: 
Below, a stream from the nymphs’ sacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave : 
n the warm sun-beams, verdant shrubs among, 
‘‘ Cicadas’ shrill renewd their plaintive song ; 
At distance far conceal’d in shadeg, alone, 
Sweet Philomela pour'd her tuneful moan: 
The lark, the gold-finch, warbled lays of love, 
And sweetly pensive coo’d the turtle-dove : 
While honey-bees for ever on the wing, 
Humm’d round the flowers, or sipp’d the silver spring. 
The rich ripe season gratified the sense 
With summer's fruits and autumn’s redolence ; 
Apples and pears lay strew'd in heaps around, 
And the plum’s loaded branches kiss'd the ground. 
Wine flow’d abundant. Fawkes. ᾿ 
There are-some passages in our old venerable bard, Chaucer, which 
may bear a comparison with this of Theocritus, for smiling imagery. 
[α΄ the “‘ Romaunt.of the Rose,” which he translated from the 
French, near the beginning there are two passages of this kind. 
The firstis: ‘“ Harde is his herte that lovith nought 
Iu Mey, whan all this mirth is wrought,” 
including many couplets before and after it. The other begins at: 
_“* For certes as at my devise 
There is no place in Paradise 
So gode in for to dwell or be, 
As in that gardin thoughtin me ; 
For there was many’ a birde singing, 
Thoroughout the yerde all thringing, 
In many placis nightingales, 
And alpes and finches and wodewales,” |. &c. ἄς. 
But as these are translations, J chuse to instance.in two other pas- 
sdges taken from Chaucer's own original poetry. The first shall be 
from ‘*The Dreme of Chaucer” concerning the mourning knight, 
supposed to be John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. ὁ 
‘* Methoughtin thus, that it was Maye, 
And in the dawning there J lay: 
Me met thus in my bed al naked 
And lokid forth for 1 was waked 
With smale foulis a gret hepe 
That had afraied me out of my slepe 
Through noise and swetnesse of ther songe : 
And as me met they sate amonge, 
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Upon my chambre rose without, 
Upon the tyles ovre’ al about ; 

And everiche songé in his wise 

The most swete and solempne servise, 
By note that evir man | trowe © 

Had herde, for some of hem songe lowe, 
Some high, and al of one accorde: 
To tellin shortly at o worde 

Was never herde so sweet a Steven 
But it bad be a thinge of Heven, 

So merie a sowne, so sweet entunes 
That certis for the towne of tewnes 

I n’ olde but I had herde ‘em singe. 
For al my chambre gan to ringe, 
Through singing of their harmony, 
For instrument nor melody 

Was no where herde yet half so sweet, 
Nor of accorde half so meet, 

For there was none of ’em that fained 
To singe, for eche of ’em him pained 
To find out many crafty notes, 

They ne yspared not their throtes : 
And soth to saine, my chambre was 
Full well depainted, and with glas 
Were al the windowes wel yglased, 
Ful clere and not an hole ycrased 
That to behold it was great joy 

For wholly all the story of Troy 

Was in the glaising ywrought—— 

4 * + + + 


My windowes werin shet ech one, 

And through the glasse the sonne yshone 
Upon my bed with bright bemis, 

With many glad gildy stremis ; 

And eke the welkin was so faire, 

Blewe, bright and clere ywas the ayre 

And ful attempre in soth it was, 

For neither colde ne hote it was, 

Ne’ in al the welkin was no clowde,” &c. ἄς. 


Then follows some account of.the chace, and a very fine descrip- 
tion of a forest, with its various trees and animals. 


The second instance I shall take from “The Complaint of the 
Blacke Knight,” which I think still more excellent. 


“41 rose anone and thought I would gone 
Into the wodde to here the birdis singe 
When that the mistie vapour was agone, 
And clere and faire ywas the morowning, 
The dewe also like silver in shinyng 
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Upon the levis, as any baume swete 

Till firie: Titan with his persacent hete 

Had «ryed up the lustre licour newe 

Upon the herbis in the grene mede, 

And that the floures of many divers hewe, 

Upon ther stalkis gonin for to sprede 
᾿ And for to splaie ont the levis in brede 
Againe the sonne, golde. burnid in his sphere, 
That down to ’em ycast his bemis clere. 
And by a river forthe I gan costie 


’ Of water clere as birell or cristall— ' 
* * * 4 ᾿ * . 


And in’I went to here the birdis song 
Which on the braunchis both in plaine and vale 
So loude ysang that al the wode yrong, 
Like as it should shiver in pieces smale 
And as methoughtin that the nightingale 
With so great might her voice began out wrest 
Right as her heart for love would all to brest. 

The soil was plaine and smoth and wondir soft 
All overspread with tapettes that nature 
Had made herself, covered eke aloft 
With bowis grene, the flouris for to cure. 

* * * * * 


The aire attempre and the smothe wind 
Of Zephyrus emong the blossoms white 
So wholsome was and nourishingley kinde 
That smalé buddis and round blossoms lite 
In manner gon of her brethe to delight, 

To yeve us hope that there fruict shall ytake 
Ayenist autumpne redy for to shake. 

I saw the Daphne closed under rinde, ἡ 
With the grene laurin and the wholsome pine, 
The" mirre also that wepeth eve’r of kinde, 
The cedris hie, as upright as a line, 

The filbert eke that lowe doth encline 
Her bowis grene—— 
* ΧΙ & * .᾿ | 
There sawe I growing eke the freshe* hauthorne 
In white motley, that so sote doeth ysmell, 
Ash, pine and oak, with many a young acorne 
And many a tree mo then I can tell 
And me beforne I saw a little well, 
That had his course, as I could wele beholde 
Undir an hill, with quicke stremis and colde; 
ar π᾿... . 

* Myrrh. . ; 

2 Mr. Gilpio, in one of his books on Picturesque Painting, condemns the 
hawthorn; but Chaucer praises it in different parts of his works, andI must _ 
own that 1 agree with our old poet in taste on this occasion. 


~ 
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_ The gravil gold, the watir pure as glasse, 
The bankis rounde the welle invironing, 
And soft as velvet was the young ygrasse, 
That thereupon lustilie came springyng, 

The sute of trees abouten compassyng 
There shadowe cast, closyng the well arounde 
And all the herbis growing on the grounde ; 


This may seem too long a digression, but these descriptions in 
Chaucer have given me singular pleasure. I think also he was the 
- Only one of our English poets, most likely to have succeeded in pas- 
toral poetry if he had attempted it.’ As it is at present, I do uot 
think we have one good pastoral poem in our language, except the 
Lycidas of Milton, which is indeed a true pastoral of the sublimer 
kind, in which he expresses Christian reflections under the veil of 
heathen mythology. When we talk of rich landscapes, and gay de- 
scriptions, we ought to rank among the most excellent the Descrip- 
tion of May, by that great and ancient Scotish poet, Bishop (Gowen) 
Douglas, prefixed as a preface to the seventh book (I think) of his 
celebrated translation of the Zneid, which no man of taste, who 
understands it, can read without admiration. 

But to return to Theocritus. In the Bucoliaste (Idyll. vii.) the 
effect which the presence of a beautiful and beloved person has on our 





__ * Milton in a glorious passage of his prose works, where he defends his 
own moral character, says, that he used to rise “ with the first Jark that 
rouses,” which answers to Theocritus’s ἰγειρομέγω κορυδωλλῷ, Chaucer in the 
Knight’s Tale thus describes the approach af morning: — 
“The besy Jarke the messager of day 
Saleweth in his songe the morrowe gray, 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright 
That all the osient laugheth of the sight, 
Aud with his stremis drieth in the greves 
The silver droppes hanging on the leves. _ ; 
_No poet seems to have taken more pleasure in describing the music of 
birds than Chancer. One would think that the unknown author of a most 
beautiful copy of verses in the Life of Colonel Gardiner, had this passage of 
Chaucer in sf eye. . 
‘Attend! my soul! the early birds inspire 
My groveling thoughts with pure celestial fire: 
They from their temperate sleep awake, and pay . 
Their thankful anthems for the new-born day. 
See how the tuneful lurk is mounted high 
And poet-like salutes the eastern sky: 
He warbles through the fragrant air his lays, 
And seems the beauties of the morn to praise ; 
But man more void of gratitude awakes, 
And gives no thanks for the sweet rest he takes,” &c. &e. 
After all our improvements in our language, we must own that our chief 
original poets who could create, invent, and describe, are Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Thomson. | 
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feelings with respect to the natural objects with which we are sur- 
rounded, is thus beautifully expressed :--- 


Mavrg tap, παντᾷ δὲ vopol, παντᾷ δὲ γάλακτοε 
Οὔθατα πλήθουσιν, καὶ τὰ νέα τρέφεται, 
“Ev? & καλὰ παῖς ἐπινίσσεται" αἱ δ' ἂν ἀφέρπῃ 
Χὼ ποιμὰν ξηρὸς τηνόθι, χαὶ βοτάναι.---ν, 41. 
When here my fair one comes, spring smiles around, 
Meads flourish, ahd the teats with milk abound ; 
My lambs grow fat; if she no longer stay, 
Parch’d are the meads, the shepherd pines away.— Fawkes. 


We have immediately afterwards, “ καὶ dpves ὑψέτεραι, the oaks are 
higher,” where a beloved object is present. That the company of a 
beloved person heightens the pleasure we recerve from the beauties 
of nature, is certain. The cowherd and shepherd in Theocritus, in- 
deed, seem to carry the matter farther, as if such company absolutely 
changed the objects themselves for the better. Milton has a beaa- 
tiful passage of this kind, 


* As ont Who lony in populous city pent 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass," or kine 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 

If chance with nymphdike step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seem’d, for her now pleases more, 
She most, and in her look sums all delight.” 


Milt. Parad. Lost, b. ix. v. 445. 


In the same Idyllium we meét afterwards with another very striking 
passage, not much dissimilar to the last which was mentioned. 
Kap’ ἐκ τῶ ἄντρω σύνοφρυς κύρα ἐχθὲς ἰδοῖσα 
Τὰς δαμάλας ἠαρελῶντα, καλὸν καλὸν ἦμες ἔφασκεν. 
Οὐ μὲν οὐδὲ λόγον ἐκρίθην ἄπο τὸν πικρὸν αὐτᾷ, 
᾿Αλλὰ κάτω βλέψας, τὰν ἁμετέραν ὁδὸν elpiror. - 
‘Ade? & φωνὰ τᾶς πόρτιος, ἁδὺ τὸ πνεῦμα" 
“Adu δὲ χὡ μόσχος γαρύεται, ἁδὺ δὲ χὰ βῶς, 
"ASD δὲ τῶ θέρεος παρ᾽ ὕδωρ ῥέον αἰθριοκοιτεῖν.---ν. 72. 
A girl with close-join’d eye-brows from the grotto spying me dlso 
yesterday, 
When driving my cows, said that I was handsome; handsome: 
I made her no sharp answer ; 
But with down-cast looks I crept on my way. 





1 ‘Adi’ ὁ Quid τῶς πόρτιος, ὧδὸ τὸ πνιῦμα: Thedcritus, 
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Sweet is the voice of the heifer and sweet her breath; 

Sweetly the calf lows and sweetly the cow, . 

And sweet it is in the summer to-sleep: in the open air by a flowing 
stream. 

The same turn of expression occurs again in the 9th Idyllium at 
verse 7, and also a third time in the beginning of the 12th Idyllium. 

“Ὅσσον ἔαρ χειμῶνος, ὅσον μῆλον βραβύλοιο 

Ἤδιον, ὅσσον Gis σφετέρης λασιωτέρη ἀρνὸε, ' 

“ὍὍὌσσον παρθενικὴ προφέρει τριγάμοιο ᾽γυναικὸς, 

“Oocor ἐλαφροτέρη μόσχον νεβρὸς, ὅσσον ἀηδὼν 

Συμπάντων λιγύφωνος ἀοιδοτάτη πετεηνῶν, 

Τόσσον. ἔμ᾽ εὔφρηνας ov—Idyll. xii. v. 8. 
As much as the spring is sweeter than winter, the apple than the plumb: 
As much as the sheep has a thicker fleece than the lamb; , 
As much as a virgin excels a thrice-married woman, 
As much as the melodious nightingale is the most musical of birds, 
So much your presence delights me. 

This turn of expression Milton appears to have certainly imitated, 
but he has greatly improved it by a beautiful repetition with some 
change. 

Ὡ Sweet is the breath of πόση her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herbs, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet.” 

That I may not appear tedious, I spall only add two more instances 
of beautiful scenery in Theocritus. The first is from the Cyclops 
(Idyll. xi.): Polyphemus, in his address to the nymph Galatea, thus 
invites her :— 

Τὰν γλαυκὰν δὲ θάλασσαν ξα ποτὶ χέρσον ὀρεχθεῖν. 
“Αδιον ἐν τὥντρῳ παρ᾽ ἑμῖν τὰν νύκτα διάξεις" . 
Ἐντὶ δάφναι τηνεὶ, ἐντὶ ῥαδιναὶ κυπάρισσοι" 
Ἐντὶ μέλας κισσὸς, ἔντ᾽ ἄμπελος ἁ γλυκύκαρποε" 
Ἐντὶ ψυχρὸν ὕδωρ, τό μοι & πολυδένδρεος Αἴτνα 
Δευκᾶς ἐκ χιόνος, ποτὸν ἀμβρόσιον, προΐητι. 
‘‘ Suffer the azure sea to dash against the shore ;. 
More pleasantly you will spend the night with me in the cave ; 


‘ 
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Here are laurels, here are spiry cypresses, 

Here is the black ivy, and the vine with sweet fruit; © 
Here is cold water, which woody tna 

Pours down from the white snow, as ambrosial drink. 


The last instance is the fourth epigram of Theocritus, in which 
there is a most agreeable assemblage of objects, expressed in the 
most beautiful language, though it is exeeptionable in other respects. 
A part of it I shall transcribe. 

Τήναν τὰν λαύρα τῶς ai δρύες, αἰπόλε, κάμψας 
Σύκινον εὑρήσεις ἀρτιγλυφὲς ξόανον, 
. + * 4 * 
Σακὸς δ᾽ εὖ ἱερὸς περιδέδρομεν; ἀέναον δὲ 
Ῥεῖθρον ἀπὸ ὀπιλάδων πάντοσε τηλεθάει 
Δάφναις καὶ μύρτοισι καὶ εὐώδει κυπαρίσσῳ. 
"EvOa πέριξ κέχυται βοτρυόπαις ἕλικι 
"Αμπελοι" εἰαρινοὶ δὲ λιγνφθόγγοισιν dodais 
Κόσσυφοι ἀχεῦσιν ποικιλότραυλα μέλη. 
Ξουθαὶ ἀηδονίδες μινυρίσμασιν ἀντιαχεῦσι, 
Μέλπουσαι στόμασιν τὰν μελίγηρυν ὅπα. &c. ἄο. 
Per illum vicum, ubi quercus sunt, o caprarie, deflectens 
Ficulneam invenies recens-sculptam statuam ; 
¥ * * 4 # ¥* 
#Edes autem sacra pulchre circumcurrit, et perenne 
Fluentum, e saxis undique viret 
Lauris et myrtis, et odorata cupresso, 
Ubi circumcirea diffusa est racemosa cum capreolis 
Vitis ; vernz autem stridulis cantibus 
Merule modulantur varie sonora carmina : 
Flavz lusciniz sibiles ex adverso canunt 
Cantantes gutture suavissimum sonum. 

If any persons, who relish the poets of reason only, such as Boileau 
and Pope, should blame me for dwelling so much on mere scenery, I 
will ask them in the words of an elegant French poet ;— 

‘* Avez-vous donc conuu ces rapports invisibles, 
Des corps inanimés et des étres sensibles? | 
Avez-vous entendu des eaux, des prés, des bois, 
La muette éloquence et la secrette voix?” . 


Les Jardins, Chant I. par l Abbé de Lille. 


— νον παν 
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LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMENDATI 
ATQUE EXPLANATI 


A JOANNE SEAGER, A.B. 


BICKNOR. WALLICZ,IN COMITATU MONUMETHIZ RECTORE. 
——- one ° 


No. vitt.—{ Continued from No. XXXIV. p. 236.] - 


Twacines. p. 474. [p. 16. A. ed. Salmur.] pla μὲν δή σοι, ὦ Δυκῖνε, 
καλλιφωνίας αὕτη, καὶ ὠδῆς εἰκὼν, ὡς ἄν rus ἐπὶ τὸ ἔλαττον εἰκάσεεε" oxd- 
πει δὲ δὴ καὶ τὰς ἄλλας. οὗ γὰρ μίαν, ὥσπερ σὺ δὴ, ἐκ πολλῶν συνθεὶς 
ἐπιδεῖξαι διέγνωκα, ἧττον γὰρ τοῦτο, καὶ γραφικῶν συντελεσθὲν, κάλλη 
τοσαῦτα, καὶ πολνειδές τι ἐκ πολλῶν ἀποτελεῖν αὐτὸ αὑτῷ ἀνθαμελλώ» 
μεῖον, ἀλλ᾽ αἱ πᾶσαι τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρεταὶ, caf’ ἑκάστην εἰκὼν μία, γεγράψε- 
ται πρὸς τὸ ἀρχέτνπον μεμιμημένη. Post ἀποτελεῖν intelligit Greevius 
διέγνωκα rursus. sed melius videtur legere: οὗ yap μίαν, ὥσπερ ov δὴ, 
ἐκ πολλῶν συνθεὶς, ἐπιδεῖξαι διέγνωκα, (ἧττον yap τοῦτο, καὶ γραφικῶν, 
[ut est in Salmuriensi. ““ arte pingendi tantim valentium, picterum 
tantdm”] συντελεσθῆναι κάλλη τοσαῦτα, καὶ πολνειδές re ἐκ πολλῶν ἀπο- 
_ τελεῖν αὐτὸ αὑτῷ ἀνθαμιλλώμενο»,) ἀλλ᾽ αἱ πᾶσαι τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρεταὶ, καθ' 
ἑκάστην εἰκὼν μία, γεγράψεται πρὸς τὸ ἀρχέτυπον μεμιμημένη. 

IMAGINES. p. 475. (16 E. ed. Salmur.) καὶ δὴ γεγράφθω πάντα συλ- 
'λήβδην τὰ ἐκ τοῦ 'Ελικῶνοε ἀγαθὰ ἔχουσα. οὐχ ὥσπερ ἡ Κλειὼ, καὶ ἡ 
Πολύμνια, καὶ ἡ Καλλιόπη, καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι, ἕν τι ἑκάστη ἐπισταμένη, ἀλλὰ 
πασῶν" καὶ προσέτι, τὰ Ἑρμοῦ, καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος. Legendum censeo 
ἀλλὰ πασῶν ΤΑΣ ἘΠΙΣΤΗΜΑΣ ἘΧΕΤΏ καὶ προσέτι τὰ Ἑρμοῦ καὶ 
᾿Απόλλωνος. 

IMAGINES: p. 479. [p. 19. E. Salmur.] καὶ σχεδὸν ἤδη τέλος σοι 
ἔχουσιν αἱ εἰκόνες. ἅπασαν γὰρ ἐπελήλυθας τὴν ψνχὴν, καὶ τὰ μέρη 
ἐχαινῶν. ᾿ 
* Maniféste oportet rescribere, ἅπασαν γὰρ ἐπελήλνθας τὴν ψυχὴν, 
ΚΑΤΑ τὰ μέρη ἐπαινῶν. ᾿ “ 

IMAGINES. p. 480. [90 c. ED. Salmur.] ὅπερ οἱ ταπεινοὶ τὰς γνώμαε, 
πάσχουσιν ἀπεὶροκαλίᾳ τῆς τύχης, ἐπειδὰν αὐτοὺς ἡ Τύχη μηδὲν τοιοῦτον 
ἐλπίσαντας, ἄφνω ἀναβιβάσῃ ἐς πτήνον τι, καὶ μετάρσιον ὄχημα, ob μέ- 
νουσιν ἐπὶ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, οὐδ᾽ ἀφορῶσι κάτω, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ ἄναντεε 
. βιάδονται. Vera lectio ἀπειροκαλίᾳ ris ῬΤνχῆς. Mendum irrepsit ex 
similitudine sequentis τύχη. 

IMAGINES. p. 481. [p. 21. Es ed. Salmur:] Kai οὕτως, ὦ Πολύ: 
orpare, γιγνέσθω. ἀξία yap, οὐ τὸ σῶμα μάψον, ὥσπερ ἡ Ἑλένη, καλὴ 
οὖσα, καλλίων δὲ καὶ ἐρασμιωτέρα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τὴν ψνχὴν σκέπουσα. 

Est qui scribit καλλίω δὲ καὶ ἐρασμιωτέραν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τὴν ψνχὴν σκέ- 
πουσα. Verum quo τὸ αὐτὼν referre possumus? Sana Scriptura 
(quanquam Solano, Gesnero, et Reitziv ἀόρατος) est καλλέω δὲ καὶ 
ἐρασμιωτέρα (accus. plural.) ix’ αὐτῇ!ν τὴν ψυχὴν σκέπουσα. 

IMAGINES. p. 488. [22. Ὁ. ed. Salmur.] Μονιμωτέρα γοῦν (ἡ εἰκὼν) 
τῶν ᾿Απελλοῦ, καὶ Παῤῥασίον, καὶ ἸΠολυγνώτον γένοιτ᾽ ἂν, καὶ αὐτὴ 
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ἐκεένη παρὰ πολὺ τῶν τυισῦτων κεχαρισμένη, ὅσῳ μὴ ξύλου, καὶ κηροῦ gal 
χρωμάτων πεποίηται, ἀλλὰ ταῖς rapa μονσῶν ἐπινοίαις εἴκασται, &c, - 

Malim μονιμωτέρα γοῦν τῶν ᾿Απελλοῦ, καὶ Hapsaclov, καὶ ΠΠολυγνώ- 
τοῦ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν αὕτη ΚΑΤ᾽ EKEINO παρὰ πολὺ τῶν τοιούτων μᾶλλον 
κεχαρισμένη, ὅσῳ μὴ ξύλον, καὶ κηροῦ καὶ χρώματων πεποίηται. νἹ 

RO IMAGINIBUS. p. 489. [28. D. Salmur.] καὶ ἑαυτὴν οὖν τὸ μὲν 
πλάσμα σου ἐπαινεῖν, καὶ τὴν ἐπίνοιαν τῶν εἰκόνων, μὴ γνωρίβειν δὲ τὴν 
ὁμοιότητα. .Forsitan τὴν EYvoay. ᾿ 

PRO IMAGINIBUS. p. 489. [28. D. Salmur.] μὴ γὰρ εἶναι τῶν τηλι- 
κούτων ἀξίαν, μηδὲ ἐγγὺς ὅτι μὴ δὲ ἄλλην τινὰ γυναῖκά γε οὖσαν .------ 
Non dubito legendum esse: μὴ γὰρ εἶναι τῶν τηλικούτων ἀξίαν, μηδὲ 
ἐγγύς TI: μηδὲ ἄλλην τινὰ, γυναῖκά γε οὖσαν. Damascius apud Suid. 
v. Ὀδαίναθος. Μάλιστα δὲ χαλεπὸν, καὶ ΕΓΓΥ͂Σ ΤΊ ἀδύνατον εἶναι, 
περὶ θεῶν τι λέγεϊν ἣ φρονεῖν ἀνθρώπους ὄντας. ᾿ 

Pro IMAGINIBUS, p. 490. [99. E. ed. Salmur.] καὶ σνγγνώμη εἰ 
γυναικεῖόν τι ἔπαθε. καίτοι εἰ χρὴ τἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν, καὶ αὐτῷ ἐμοὶ τοιοῦτόν 
τι elwecy 50fe.——-Gesnewus rejicit τοιοῦτον. rejiciendum potius εἰπεῖν; 
ut sit καὶ αὐτῷ ἐμοὶ τοιοῦτόν re ἔδοξε. Geminavit τὸ ΕἸΠΕΙ͂Ν, “ εἰ χρὴ 
τἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν,"--- τοιοῦτόν τι eixetvy,—incuria librarii. ! 

PRo IMAGINIBUS. p. 491. [29. E. ed. Salmur.] τὸ μὲν γὰρ πρῶτον 
ἀκούων, οὐδὲν ἐπλημμελήσα ἐνορῶν τοῖς γεγραμμένοις. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐκείνη. 
ἐπεσημήνατο, καὶ αὐτὸς ἄρχομαι τὰ ὅμοια γιγνώσκειν περὶ αὐτῶν. 

Reponunt Guietus, Solanus, Gesnerus, οὐδὲν τλημμέλημα ἐνεωῤῶν. 
Cogitaveram, οὐδὲν ETIETIMHZA, ἐνορῶν, x. τ. Δ. . 

Pro IMAGINIBUS. p. 500. [39. A. ed. Salm.] διομόσαιτο 3° ἂν καὶ 
τὸν Κροίσον υἱὸν ὀξνηκοώτερον εἶναι τοῦ Μελάμποδος. καὶ τὸν Ἰφνέα 
ὀξύτερον δεδορκέναι τοῦ Avyxéws, ἥνπερ μόνον κερδᾶναί τι ἐχπίσῃ ἐπὶ τῷ 
ψεύσμαιτι. ὁ δέ γε αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐπαινῶν, οὐχ ὅπως οὐδ᾽ ἂν ψεύσαιτό τι, ἢ 
προσθείη τῶν μὴ δὲ ὅλως προσόντων' τὰ δ᾽ ὑπάρχοντα αὐτῷ φύσει ἀγαθὰ, 
κἂν, pi) wavy μεγάλα ἦ, παραλαβὼν, ἐπηύξησε, καὶ μείδω ἀπέφῃνε. 
ὀδέ γε αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐπαινῶν vertitur ἃ Gesnero, qui id ipsum quoque 
factt at laudat. verbis, me judice,:sensum τοῦ αὐτὸ τοῦτο haud asse- 
quentibus. αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐπαινῶν est, Ita laudans ut vere laudare dicatur Σ, 
Legitime, vere, juste laudans. Vid. Toup. in Fragmenta Longini. 
sect. 5. Preterea lependum, ὁδέ ye αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐπαινῶν, ody 
(ποιεῖ puta) οὐδ᾽ ἂν ψεύσαιτό ri, ἣ προσθείη τῶν μὴ δὲ ὅλως προσόντων. 

Pro IMAGINIBUS. p. 602. [p. 40. E. ed. Salmur.] ἐγὼ γὰρ εἰ μέν 
τινα ἄμορφον οὖσαν ἔφην τῷ ἐν Κνίδῳ ἀγάλμασι ὁμοίαν, γόης ἂν, καὶ 
τοῦ Κυναίθου κολακικώτεροςε ὄντως νομιξοίμην. εἰ δὲ τοιαύτην ὑπάρχσυσαν, 
οἵαν. πάντες ἴσασιν, οὗ πάνν ἐκ πολλοῦ διαστήματος ἦν τὸ τόλμημα. 
Ut sit Cynethi cum Luciano hec collatio, non, ut nunc, veritatis rei 
cum laudibus a Luciano scriptis, pone post τόλμημα notam interroga- 
tionis. : | 

Pro IMAGINIBUS. p, 504. [42. E. ed. Salmur.] ἐπὶ μέντοι τοῦ 
"Ayapépvovos, ὅρα ὅσην αὐτὸς φειδὼ ἐποιήσατο τῶν θεῶν», καὶ ws érapued-. 
σατο τὰε εἰκόνας ἐε τὸ σύμμετρον. ὡς ὄμματα μέν φησι, καὶ κεφαλὴν ἴκελον 
αὐτὸν εἶναι τῷ Att, τῷ "Αρεὶ δὲ, τὴν Φώνην, στέρνον δὲ, τῷ Ποσειδῶνι, 
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———ds potest esse Nam ; potest esse Ut, Quemadmodum, Quomodo ; 
sed malim, ὋΣ ὄμματα μέν φησι καὶ κεφαλὴν, κ΄ τ΄ A. 

ΤΟΧΑΒΙΒ. p. 510. [48. E. ed. Salmur.] οὕτω μέγα τόλμημα τολμῆ- 
σαι, καὶ τοσοῦτον ἀπὸ Ths αὐτῶν ἀπάρανταε, ἐκελεῦσαι εἰς τὸν πόντον, 
ἀπείρατον ἔτι τοῖς "Ἑλλησιν ὄντα, πλὴν μύνων τῶν ἐτὶ τῆς ἀργοῦς ἐς τὴν 
Κολχίδα στρατευσάντων, μὴ καταπλαγέντας, μήτε τοὺς μύθονς τοὺς ἐν 
αὐτῷ, μήτε τὴν προσηγορίαν καταδείσαντας. Num, μήτε τοὺς μύθουε 
τοὺς ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ 1 ““ DE illo.” 

ΤΟΧΑΒΙΒ. p. 517. [55. E. ed. Salmur.] οὕτω viv ποιῶμον. τοὺς μὲν 
καλαιοὺς φίλους ἀτρεμεῖν ἐάσωμεν, εἴ τινας ἣ ἡμεῖς, ἣ ὑμεῖς, τῶν πάλαι 
καταριθμεῖν ἔχομεν. ἐπεὶ κατά γε τοῦτο πλεονεκτοῖτε ἂν, πολλοὺς, καὶ 
ἀξιοπίστους μάρτυρας τοὺς ποιητὰς παρεχύμενοι, τὴν ᾿Αχιλλέως, καὶ Πα- 
τρόκλου φιλίαν, καὶ τὴν Θησέως, καὶ [Πειρίθον, καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἑταιρείαν, 
ἐν καλλίστοις ἔπεσι καὶ μέτροις ῥαψῳδοῦντας. ὀλίγους δέ τινας προχειρι- 
σάμενοι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς, καὶ τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν διηγησάμενοι. 
Omnia ab ἐπεὶ κατά γε τοῦτο, usque ad ῥαψῳδοῦντας, cunt παρένθετα, et 
proinde signis includenda, Deinde pro προχειρισάμενοι scribendum 
προχερισΏΜΕΘΑ. 

TOxARIs. p. 522. [p. 61. C. ed. Salmur.} καὶ ἐπεὶ ἤσθετο πονήρωε 
ἔχοντα, καὶ διάβροχον ἤδη τῷ ἔρωτι, καὶ τακερὸν γεγενημένον, ἄλλρ ἐπὶ 
τούτοις ἐπενόει, καὶ τὸν ἄθλιον ἀκώλλνε. κύειν τε γὰρ ἐξ αὐτοῦ σκήπτεται. 
Inserendum Ὃ. ἄλλο ἐπὶ τούτοις ἐπενόει, ὃ καὶ τὸν ἀθλιὸν ἀπώλλνε. 

ToxaRis. p. 557. [p. 65. E. ed. Salmur.] πλεῖν μὲν γὰρ ἔφη ἐξ 
Ἰταλίας ᾿Αθήναϑε περὶ δύσιν πληϊάδος, ᾽σνλλογιμαίους τινὰς ἀνθρώπων 
κομίξων, ἐν δὲ τούτοις, εἶναι τὸν ᾿᾽Ευθύδικον. καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ Δάμωνα τὸν 
Χαλκιδέα, καὶ τοῦτον ἑταῖρον αὐτοῦ. 

Ejecto articulo, interpungendum, καὶ per’ αὐτοῦ Δάμωνα, Χαλκειδέα 
καὶ τοῦτον, ἑταῖρον αὐτοῦ. preecessit, ἄκονε τοίννν καὶ ἄλλον, ὦ Τόξαρε, 
Εῤθύδικαν τὸν χαλκιδέα. . 

ToxaRIs. p. 538. [76. A. ed. Salmur.] ἐδέδετο οὖν ὁ ἄθλιος ᾿Αγτί- 
φιλος πολὺν ἤδη χρόνον, ἁπάντων, ὅσοι ἦσαν Kaxoupyoi ἐν τῷ δεσμω- 
τηρίῳ, μιαρώτατος εἶναι δηκῶν. καὶ ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν δεσμῶν αἰγύπτιος δεισιδαές- 
per ἄνθρωπος, pero χαριεῖσθαι, καὶ τιμωρήσειν τῷ θεῷ, βαρὺς τῷ ᾿Αντι- 
φίλῳ ἐφεστώς. . - 

“(με Solanus varietatem quesierit nescio ;” inquit Reitzius,—In- 
venire ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν AEXMION forsitan speraverat Solanus. Istam certe 
lectionem veram esse puto. 

. Toxaris. p. 545. [83. E. ed. Salmur.] καὶ ὅπερ ὑμεῖς ἐν τοῖς γά- 
Hous, τοῦτο ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ τῶν φίλων ποιεῖν ἀξιοῦμεν, ἐπιπολὺ μνηστενόμενοι, 
καὶ πάντα ὁμοῦ πράττρντες, ὡς μὴ διαμαρτάνοιμεν τῆς φιλίας, μὴ δὲ 
ἀπόβλητοι δόξωμεν εἶναι. | 

. Rectius διαμαρτάνῶμε». 

ToxaRis. p. 548. [p. 86. E. ed. Salmur.] καὶ οἱ μὲν Σαυρομάταε, 
διηρμένοι τοὺς ἄκοντας, ὥρμησαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν, ws κατακεντήσοντες. Pro- 
inde quasi de bubulcis, boves agentibus, loquatur Lucianus! Scripsit 
procul dubio: ὡς KATAKONTLZONTEX. vid. Nov. Ed. Thes. H. 
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Toxaris. p. 552. [p. 90. E. ed. Salmur.] ἐπειδὰν δὲ παύσωνται 
δειπνοῦντες, αἰτήσαντα φιάλην, ἐπισπεῖσαι κατὰ τῆς rpawéens, καὶ μνη- 
στεὐύεσθαι τὴν παῖδα, πολλὰ ἐπαινοῦντα ἑαντὸν, ὥς τις ἣ γένους, ἢ πλούτον, 
ἣ δυνάμεως ἔχοι.-------ς τις pro ὅστις, quod habent aliz ecld., est ex 
conjectura Gesneri. idem conjeceram ipse, et conjecture confir- 
mandz causa, que sequuntur exempla in schedis descripseram, πρὸς 
_ κυβερνήτην περὶ τῆς νεώς re καὶ τῶν ναντῶν μὴ τὰ ὄντα λέγοντι, ὅπως ἣ 
αὐτὸς ἢ τις τῶν ξυνναυτῶν πράξεως ἔχει. Plato De Republica. p. 392. 
1. 48. Ed. Basil. Prim. εἶθ᾽ ὃν ὁρᾶτε ἐκ προαγωγῆς ὄνθ᾽ ὑμῖν φίλον, καὶ 
ὅπως ἂν ὑμᾶς δύνασθαι νομίσῃ, οὕτω πρὸς ὑμᾶς εὐνοίας ἔχοντα, τοῦτον 
οἴεσθε δεῖν ἰσχυρόν wor’ ἐάσαι γενέσθαι "ἢ Demosth. κατὰ ᾿Αριστοκράτ. 
Ρ. 678. 1. 21. παραλαμβάνων κάθιϑε αὐτοὺς κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν ἕκαστον, ὡς 
ἂν ὕλης jj τέχνης ἔχῃ. Lucian. in Jove. Traged. p. 193. Ed. Salmur. 
οὐκ ἐκ διανομῆς τινος ἣ τάξεως, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστος ἑτοιμότητος ἢ βουλήσεως 
ἔσχε, τῶν χωρίων καταλαμβανομένων. Plutarch. in Camillo, p. 964. 
Ed. H. Steph. ὡς οὖν ἕκαστος ποδῶν εἶχε καὶ ῥώμης, καταδρα- 
μόντες ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν, καὶ καταβαλόντες ἑαντοὺς προσενήχοντο ταῖς. 
ναῦσι. Plutareh. in Mario, Ρ. 780. Ε΄. Η. Steph. vid. et Plutarch. im 
Sylla, p. 857. 1. 13. Ed. H. Steph. in Agesilao, p. 1104. 1. 18. in Brut, 
p. 1815. 1. 29. 

ΤΌΧΛΕΙΒ. p. 559. {[p. 100. Ὁ. ed. Salmur.] καὶ ὁ EiBioros οὗ μετὰ, 
πολὺ καὶ οὗτος εἰσέπεσεν, ἄγων πανδημεὶ μὲν τοὺς “Ἕλληνας, ᾿Αλανοὺς. 
δὲ, καὶ Σαυρομάτας, ἐπικλήτους ἑκάτερους δισμυρίους. 

Malim καὶ ὁ Εὐβίοτος οὐ μετὰ πολὺ καὶ ΑΥ̓ΤῸΣ εἰσέπεσεν. 

ToxARis. p. 565. [p. 107. E. ed. Salmur.] νύκτωρ δὲ καθευδόντων, 
Ervyov γὰρ ἐν ὑπερῴῳ τινὶ κατοικοῦντες, πυρκαϊὰ μεγάλη ἐξανίσταται, καὶ 
πάντα περιεκλείετο, καὶ περιεῖχεν ἡ φχὸξ ἁπανταχόθεν τὴν οἰκίαν. 

Magis arrideret καὶ πάντα περιεκαίετο, Et omnia flammis involve- 
bantur. Non clausa fuisse omnia, ex egressu Abauche, uxorisque et 
liberorum, apparet. 

ASINUS. p. 569. [112. A. ed. Salmur.] ἐγὼ δὲ κόπτω προσελθὼν τὴν 
θύραν. καὶ μόλις μὲν, καὶ βραδέως, ὑπήκουσε 8 οὖν ἡ γυνή᾽ εἶτα καὶ pon 
σῆλθεν. ἐγὼ μὲν ἠρόμην εἰ ἔνδαν εἴη ὁ Ἵππαρχος. 

Malim εἶτα καὶ προῆλθεν. 
ASINUS. p. 579. [121. Β. ed. Salmur.] καὶ ἦν πολλὴ μὲν ἐν τούτῳ, 
γρυφή" ὥστε τῆς εἰς τὴν Λαρίσσαν ὁδοῦ παντάπασιν ἐπιλελήσμην. καί 
ποτε ἐπὶ νοῦν μοι ἦλθεν ἐς τὸ μαθεῖν ὧν ἕνεκα 7\for.—laterponendym 
γα μόλις : καὶ MOAI πότε ἐπὶ νοῦν μοι ἦλθεν τὸ μαθεῖν ὧν ἕνεκα 

θον. 

ASINUS. p. 579. [121. C. ed. Salmur.] δεῖξόν μοι μαγγανενούσαν ἢ 
μεταμορφουμένην τὴν δέσποιναν" πάλαι γὰρ τῆς παραδόξου ταυτῆς θέας 
ἐπιθυμῶ. μᾶλλον εἴ τι σὺ οἶδας, αὐτὴ μαγγακνεῦσον, ὥστε φανῆναί μοι 
ἄλλην ἐξ ἄλλης ὄψιν... ‘ 

Male abest particula δέ. μᾶλλον AE εἴ τι σὺ οἶδας αὐτὴ μαγγανεῦ- 
σον. 

ΑΒΕΝΌΒ. p. 580. [123. A. ed. Salmur.] εἶτα κιβώτιον ἀδρὸν ἀνοιξάσα, 
πάνν πολλὰς ἔχον πυξίδας ἐν αὐτῷ, ἔνθεν» ἀναιρεῖται, καὶ προσφέρει μίαν. 
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Legendum προφέρει, quod legisse videtur Gesnerus cum reddiderit 


promit ; nisi forte προσφέρει significat, Naribus admovet ; quo sensu 
προσφέρεται potius dixisset Lucianus. 
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Bur let us return from this digression :—Meyrick, as before 
instanced, conceives, that besides the great Huon, or Supreme 
Being, the Druids possessed some obscure ideas of a triple per- 
sonality in God's essence, like the Indians atid other pagans; and 
many cfitics have imagined guch to have been the original allusion 
of the bardic Triads. But it is clear that although Hu himself 

was but a colonist, in protess of time divine honors were ascribed - 
tohim. With the etymology of his name we shall not bewilder 
ourselves, as etymology has, tn many instances, corrupted history ; 


although it is worthy of remark, that the Arabic νῷ (as Chardin 
has well observed) is continually repeated by the sufis and der- 
veeshes, to express the essential name of God: “ Ils se prennent- 
par la niain, et tournent en branlant la téte, et criant de toute leur 
force, l’un 4 V’atitre, Hou, Hou, c’est-d-dire, Dieu, ou I’Etre par 
soi.” ‘This same pronoun also occuts in an emphatic manner ἐπ᾿ 
the Hebrew Bible, and the Sanskrit writers likewise use the pro- 


noun Sah, precisely according with the » of the Arabs; in this 
semse. According to Mr. Davies, the Celtic? Hu signifies an. 
overlooker. . 

Those, who have investigated the Gothic rites, have discerned a 
close similarity with several parts of the Celtic superstition, and it 
may be worth while to adduce Sir Wm. Joues’s words concerning 
Odin: “ The Scythian or Hyperborean doctrines and mythology: 
may also be traced in every part of these eastern regions; nor can 
we doubt, that Wod or Oden, whose religion, as the Northern 
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We find Hava in Sanskrita, and ΟΟΎΥ Τ᾽ in Cophtics 
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historians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign 
race, was the same with Buddh, whose rites were probably 1m- 
ported into India at the same time ; though received much later by 
the Chinese, who soften his name to Fo.” Paulus Diaconus, rerum 
Langobardic. Scriptor, remarks: ‘“ WopaN, (sane adjecta litera 
quidam GWoDEN dixerunt,) ipse est, quiapud Romanos Mercurius 
dicitur, et ab universis Germaniz gentibus ut Deus adoratur, qui 
non circa hc tempora, sed longé anterius, nec in Germania sed 
in Grecia, fuisse perhibetur.”. . a, Was the name of an Arabian 


idol, and Lord Valentia observed in Arabia specimens of archi- 
tecture resembling the Gothic; whence he inferred, that “ the 
architecture wé call Gothic existed in Arabia long before it was 
known in Europe.” And with respect to the quotation from 
Paulus Diaconus, we may instance, that Odin, or Woden, was 
likewise called Gotam, Godam, and Votam, by the ancient Ger- 
mans ; which is undeniably the Sanskrit Godama or Buddha. The 
coincidence between the opinions of these people is striking: the 
Hindoos are prohibited from the use of wine by their sacred books ; 
and the Gete were persuaded by Berebistes (according to Strabo) 
to abstain from it, and to cut down their vines. ‘Hu and Odin 
was one and the same character, worshipped under different titles 
by these idolaters;—Hu was called Baddwas, as appears. from 
. the Myvyrian archeology, and we have shown Odin to be, in like 
manner, resolved into this mythological personage ; so that whoever 
was the colonist celebrated under these names appears to have 
introduced the rites of Buddha. ΝΣ 

We may closely trace the deities of the Sanskrit school, in the 
names of the Druidical Gods :—thus, one of Godam’s names 
was Teithan,' which is well known to’ be Daitya, from whence 
Vishnu is called Daityarih: in one ode he is called by the name 
of the Iadian Beli;. in another he is styled Badd or Baiddwas. 
According to General Vallancey, Crishna is an Irish epithet of the 
sun :—in all these we may discover BAli,—Daitya or Aditya,— 
Buddha, and Krishna. Add to these, he is denominated Prith ; 
which is the Sanskrita of Prithi, already cited: but, as Prith, he 
is considered to be Rex Awyr, and Rheén Rym Awyr, King of 
the Air, Sovereign of the Power of the Air, probably analogous 
to Purwhutah, one of the names of Indra, the Indian god of the 
firmament ; yet, independently of this, the identity 1s established, 
because Vishnu is Indra, and Prithu is a title of Vishnu. The 
Celtic Ner, evidently the Nereus of the Romans, is the Narayéna 
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of the Puranas. General Vallancey adduces the following list of 
corresponding characters and names : . 


Toun-dara COOL SO LOSE Ee ee eC® Indra. 
Mir-drui οοοοοοφρουοδοθοροοδου Meru. 
Saman-dru occcccee eoceceee Yama. 
Soire, the rising sun, Ruan or 
pews Aurora coseccvccccce 
hdae, or Apollo, with a nu- . 
merous issue, gods and god- Daghese Rath, or Daghda of 
desses of arts and literature «» the burning chatiot. 


Dearmad, or Dearmatu, a poeti- Dherm a-Raja, or Dairmatu,. 


cal name of the sun, called b 5 call 
Reis Dermad or King Der- whose anniversary 18 C¢ ed 
the Feast of Fire. 


mad eceevrevecvecsveeeeses 
In addition to which he shows, that Ganésa was a deity of the 
pagan Irish. 


The importance, which the Druids attached to bulls and oxen, 
forms another striking mark of coincidence. The Triads mention 
three mythological cows, and the Indian pages perpetually record 
the veneration paid to Surabhi and her descendants. Oxen were 
intimately connected with Hu in drawing the Avanc to land ; the 
first cow was similarly connected with Brahma, and Krishna, the 
most glorious of the divine Avataras, associated for the most part 
with them and Gopflas. Osiris, Gubernator Mundi, was also re- 
presented by a bull; and although it may be objected, that on ᾿ 
particular occasions the Druids appear to have sacrificed these 
animals, it should be recollected, that in India as well as in Persia - 
the Go-médha was practised in the ‘earlier times. Horses were 
ummolated in honor of the sun, by the Persians and Indians, as 
well as by the Scythians and Germans, The Druidical mysteries’ 
have been largely discussed by Mr. Davies, being nearly parallel 
to the rites of Bhawanee and Eleusis ; and those celebrated by the 
ancient Germans, have been duly recorded by Tacitus. The ‘Teu- 
tates of the Germans, according to the various modes of writing it 
in Cluverius, is clearly identified with Thoth, by many writers 
called Theuth : ‘“ At, si quis hic tandem fuit, Deus Mercurius .an- 
tiquis simul A’gyptiis, simulque Celtis Theuth appellatus, a quo 
originem se ducere, Celtz nostri predic4ruftt.” Pelloutier ob- 
serves from the Greek writers, that the Thracians worshipped the 
god Teut. ln some copies of Tacitus, the name Tuisto is written 
Bisto: and Brotier remarks, “ Utrum ipse Teut aut ᾿] eutates, 
Gallorum Hispanorumque cultu et fama celeberrimus, i. 6. Rex, 
Herosve Celto-Scytha, qui magnam Asie et Europe partem armis 


Surya, preceded by Arun. 
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occupaverit, homisumque mores formaverit, variis agitatur dispu- 
tationibus.” Jablonski has too ably discussed the ‘mythological 
character of Thoth, to leave us in similar perplexity ; and as that 
deep investigator of Egyptian antiquities has observed, the custom 
of commemorating particular events on columns and the like, 
at first gave to Thoth that consequence and fame, which were 
almost universally assigned to him. The first month of the 
Egyptian year was by those astronomical theologians denominated 


GWOT. The Dis of the Druids seems to.be the same per- 
sonage ; and Capt. Wilford’s remarks relative to the Dis of the 
classic school, may easily be applied to our subject. “ The titles 
of Dis or Ades appear to me to be derived from Adi or Adin, one 
of the names of Vishnu. When Cicero says, " Terrena autem 
vis omnis atque natura, Diti Patri dedicata est,,—that is to say, that 
nature and the powers and energy of the earth are under the di- 
rections of Dis,—this has no relation to the judge of departed souls, 
but solely belongs to Vishnu.” The names of Roman deities 
were, certainly, after the conquest of this island, affixed to their 
deities, without the destruction of their old‘appellatives: the rites 
of Bacchus were -said to be celebrated here, and according to 
Strabo, those of Ceres and Proserpine were celebrated in “un 
adjoining island,” in the same manner as those of Samothwrace, 
Maurice has rendered it probable, that the Linga-Puja was not 
unknown to the Druids ; and Pelloutier affirms, that both Celts and 
Scythians were chargeable with it. What these rites were, Hero- 
dotus must declare: Lucian and Diodorus Siculus are also sufh- 
ciently explicit. Mr. Maurice has shown the near correspondence 
between the Hhulee festival and our “ April fool,” and has cited 


the ceremonies attendant on the 59555, or New-Year's day. 

The Celtic ΜΈΝ, answering to the Indian Menv and the 
‘Egyptian MNEUEs, requires a particular discussion. Diodorus 
Siculus remarks, καὶ τούτων τὴν Evpeow οἱ μὲν εἷς τὴν “Io ἀναφέρου- 
σιν, οἱ δὲ εἰς τίνα τῶν παλαιῶν βασίλεων τὸν ὀνομαζόμενον ΜΗ͂ΝΑΝ. 
Menvu' and Mneves, I consider to be one and the same per- 
son, although Diodorus likewise mentions the latter: πείσαι dacs 
πρῶτον ἐγγράκτοις νόμοις χρήσασθαι τὰ πληθῆ, καὶ βιοῦν τὸν MNETHN, 
ἀνδρὰ καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ μέγαν καὶ τῷ Bid κοινότατον τῶν μνημονευομένων, 
x. τι λ, In this account of MNEUvEs, we evidently trace the life 
of Menu, who was most probably the Minos of the Greeks. 
Herodotus, likewise, makes menuon of him. /¥lian records an 





ΕΝ UGHES in the Catalogue of -Eratosthenes, Sdvos, lege alewlos, 
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ancient sacerdotal tradition, that this. personage introduced the 
worship of the Mnevis,‘ which seems to be an etymological de- 
duction of the name of the bull: Μνεῦιν βοῦκ Αἰγύπτιοι ἡλίου φασὶν 
ἱερόν' ἐπεὶ τόν γε “Amv ἀνάθημα εἶναι σελήνη λέγουσιν. There can, 
therefore, remain no doubt, that these Indian, Egyptian, and 
Celtic persons are to be coalesced into one individual, claimed as 
_ adistinct and indigenous character by each of these people in their 
several settlements. The Celtic Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who 
escaped from the bursting of the lake of Llion, are Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, or Menu and the Rishis transplanted to another soil; and 
as the oxen of the Gadarn are represented by the bards as drawing 
the Avanc out of the lake; so Vishnu, in his Matsyavatava, drew 
the Bahitra by affixing it to his horn. “ Let truth” (say the 
Bardic Remains) “ be ascribed to MEN wyD, the dragon-chief of 


the world, who formed the curvature of Kyd, which passed the 
dale of grievous waters, having the foremost part stored with corn, 
and mounted aloft wih CONNECTED SERPENTS.” In 
like manner the nine damsels of Ceridwen, and the corresponding 
virgins of Runic lore, may be identified with Apollo and the 
Muses, and Krishna and his Gopya :—like the Indians, the Druids 
also believed the earth to have been originally covered with water ; 
and according to Borlase, conceived, that there were five zones to 
the earth, two cold, one hot and uninhabited, a fourth which con- 
tained the inhabitants of Paradise, and a fifth which is the dwelling 
of mortals, divided into Asta, Africa, and Europe. Suidas has 
preserved a fragment not very dissimilar, from Eratosthenes : 


Πέντε δὲ αἱ ζῶναι, περιηγέες ἐσπείρηνται, x. τ᾿ A. 


Mr. Maurice has produced the Indian parallel, and as Halhed 
remarks, the Brahmdanas imagine that there are 7 dwipas, -or 
worlds ; “‘ Jumboo-dwipa, or this world, Pulkhoo-dwipa, Shool- 
meloo-dwipa, Kooshud-dwipa, Keroonchud-dwipa, Shakud-dwipa, 
Pooshkerud-dwipa.” There are also as many oceans as dwipas ; 
Sumooder, the main ocean, surrounds this dwipa to the breadth 
of 400,000 cose, after which comes the second dwipa, and so on, 
the length and breadth of each wonderfully augmenting in propor- 
tion to the distance from the first. The first ocean, as Kindersley 
observes, is that of salt water, the second is that of fresh water, 
the third is that of curdled milk, the fourth is that of clarified 
butter, the fifth is that of cauloo, the sixth is that of liquid sugar, 
the seventh is that of milk, and the whole system is enclosed in 
one broad circumference of pure gold, beyond which exists nothing 
but darkness. ‘Thus there are, according to Sir Wm. Jones’s 
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translation, “4 eight original mountains, and seven seas. Brahnie, 
Indra, the Sun, and Rudra, these are permanent :—not thou, not 
I, not this or that people ; wherefore then should anxiety be raised 
in our minds?”- Very similar fables may be discovered in the 
Thalmud. : : 

-- The three mythological cows of the Triads answer to Surabhi 
and her descendants: Dor-Marth, the dog of Gwyn Ab Nudd, 
the Celtic Pluto, is likewise analogous to the Indian Cerbura, and 
classic Cerberus ; and in the writings of some Celtic antiquarians, 
Annwyn does not seem considerably to differ from ‘Tartarus. 
With respect to Cerbura, Capt. Wilford writes: “ Yama bas two 
dogs, the one called Cerbura, and Sabala, and the other Syama : 
the first is called Trisinas, with three heads :” therefore, Gwyn 
Ab Nudd must be Yama. The Druids entertained great respect 
for the selago, samolus, vervain, &c.; their usual epithets to 
their sacred trees and plants were, the fiends’ aversion, the blessed 
oak, the enchanters’ plants, &c.;—and the vervain was used. in 
casting lots and foretelling events. The sesamé, cusa grass, and 
the like, are in the same manner revered by the Brahmanas, ahd 
deemed of indispensable importance in holy things. The Druids 
venerated the misletoe ; and ] have been assured by an officer in 
Scindia’s army, that an excrescence from the oak has been disco- 
vered in India, which the natives regard with the highest honor. 
‘The Bun, likewise, of Celtic legends, corresponds with Azyornka 
and Proserpine ; and the character of Elphin with that of Krishna. 
The boat of Garanhir immediately recalls to mind that of Charon ;* 
and the Welsh bards record Cai as a fabulous hero of British lore, 
who possibly owed his name and origin to the celebrated Cai-Caus 
of Persian romance. Knowing nothing of the Celtic dialects, I 
cannot determine whether the Coll, which was famous among the 
Druids, has any reference to Kala, and therefore am unwilling to 
indulge in conjectures on the point. That the Druids persisted in 
sacrificing human victims, which is the Nera-Medha of Hindeo- 
stan, is notorious ; all barbarous nations probably, at some time, 
more or less indulged in this unnatural practice, although the fact 
may not have been recorded by historians. It is well known that 
the Brahmanas performed pilgrimages to certain holy places, and 
Mr. Davies(p. 476.) gives to us a succinct account of pilgrimages 
to the solemnities of the northern Druids. . Whether the following 
passage of Taliesin may be referred to the Varahavatara, in which 
Vishnu, who is also Surya or the Sun, is the principal character, 





ες ἢ According to Diod, Siculus, this was an Egyptian character, probably, 
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others must determine: “If I come to the green plain of the 
boar, he will compose, he will decompose, he will form languages ; 
the strong-handed darter of light is he. styled.” 

The studies and mode of living adopted by the Druids do not 
considerably differ from those pursued by the Brahmanas. Both 
Cesar and Plutarch observe, that they cast into the pile at their 
funerals, every thing in which the deceased delighted ; that not 
merely brute animals formed a part, but that favorite servants, 
slaves, and even near relatives, cast themselves into the flames, in 
hopes of being happy with them hereafter. The Indian parallel 
1s sufficiently known; and Herodotus affirms of the Thracians, 
ἔχει yuvaixas ἕκαστος πολλὰς, ἐπεὰν ὧν τὶς αὐτέων ἀποθάνῃ, κρίσις χίναται 

iory γυναικῶν, καὶ φίλων σπουδαὶ ic υραὶ περὶ τοῦδε, ἥτις αὑτόων 
ἰρίλατο μάλιστα ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀνδρός ; ἡ δ᾽ ἂν κρίθῃ καὶ τιμήθῃ ἐγκωμιασθεῖσα 
ὑπό τε ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναΐκων, σφάζεται ἐπὶ τὸν τάφον ὑπὸ τοῦ οἰκηϊοτάτου 
ἑωὐτῆς σφαχθεῖσα δὲ συνθάπτοται τῷ ἀνδρί' αἱ δὲ ἄλλαι συμφορὴν we 
γάλην ποιεῦνται" ὀνεῖδος γάρ σῷι τοῦτο μέγιστον γίνεται. ‘his natue 
rally brings back to our recollection the Inferiz of the classic 
writers ; and Procopius remarks, that the same practice prevailed 
among the Germans: ‘Tacitus, however, says of them: “ Fune- 
rum nulla ambitio: id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum 
virorum certis lignis crementur. Struem rogi nec vestibus nec 
odoribus- cumulant: sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
. adjicitur: sepulchrum cespes erigit.” Brotier observes that the 
funeral of Childeric, king of the Franks, was such; and the same 
custom is recorded of the Scythians. Pietro Martire asserts, that 
the servants and familiar friends, amongst the savage Indians, are 
frequently buried alive at their funerals; and Oviedo in “su Re- 
lacion sumaria de la Historia Natural de las Indias” declares, that 
many killed themselves at the death of the cacique of their pro- 
vince; and that it is usual to bury their effects with them, and 
these things in which they mostly delighted. Thus, with the pagan 
Arabs, the camel was a victim to his deceased master, being in- 
tended by the survivors to transport him to the other world. 

In the magic rod of the Druids, we discern the sacred staff of 
the Brahmanas :—both possessed consecrated beads, both made 
almost endless lustrations, both wore linen tiaras; and Mr. Mau- 
rice remarks, that the circle, Brahma’s symbol, and the crescent, 
that of Siva, were both Druidical ornaments. For their vices 
corresponding with those of ancient Persia, and other eastern 
countries, we must refer the inquirer to Aristotle, Athenzus, 
Theodoret, Strabo, Plato, and Cesar. 

The transmigration of the human soul from one body to another, 
through different stages of existence, appears to have been, at one 
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time, received by the greatest proportion of mankind. Diodorus 
Siculus, ufter having iuformed us, that amongst the Gauls the 
opinions of Pythagoras respecting the Metempsychosis prevailed, 
adds, διὸ καὶ κατὰ τὰς ταφὰς τῶν τετελευτηκότων ἑνιοὺς ἐπιστολὰς γε- 
γραμμένας τοῖς οἰκείοις τετελευτηκόσιν ἐμβάλλειν εἰς τὴν πυρὰν, ὡς τῶν 
τετελευτηκότων ἀναγνωσομένων ταύτας; and like that intermediate 
state in Virgil, before the waters of Lethe were to be imbibed, the 
Druids allowed a certain space between each transmigration. 
“ΑἹ! animated beings” (say the Triads) <“ originate in the lowest 
point of existence (Annwn); whence, by a regular gradation, they 
rise higher and higher in the scale of existence, till they arrive at 
the highest scale of happiness and perfection that is possible for 
finite beings. . . . Beings, as. their souls by passing from ferocious, 
go to more gentle and harmless animals, approach the scale of 
humanity..... Man, by attaching himself to evil, falls into 
such an animal state of existence, as corresponds with the turpis. 
tude of his ‘soul, which may be so great as to cast bim down into 
the lowest point of existence ; whence he shall again return through 
such a succession of animal existences as are most proper to 
divest him of his evil propensities. . . . . The sacrifice of animals 
raises them to a state of humanity. .... Man, on arriving at a 
state above humanity, recovers the perfect recollection of all his 
former modes of existence, and to eternity retains it.” ‘ The babe’ 
Taliesin asserted, that he had been thrice born: that he had been 
a blue salmon, a dog, a stag, a roebuck on the mountain, the stock 
of a tree, a spade, an axe in the hand, a pin in a forceps for a year 
and a half,.a cock variegated with white, a stallion, a buck of 
yellow hue, a grain, which vegetated on a hill, which the reaper 


placed in a smoky recess, which the hen with red fangs (KEp) 
received : that nine months he was an infant in her womb, that he 
was AEDD, that he was an offering before his sovereign, that he 
died, that he revived, that he had been a leader, and that now he’ 
is Taliesin. Hence one bard writes: “ I require men to be born 
again, in consideration of those liberal ones, which will be lost.” 
Wherever the Pythagorean philosophy prevailed, these doctrines 
were found. In Persia, in China, and in Egypt, they were reli- 
gious fundamentals; and in India they were universally received 
from time immemorial, The verses quoted by Halhed well elu- 
eidate them : 


“¢ As throwing aside his old garments, . 
A man puts on others, that are new ; 
So, our lives quitting the old, ; 
Go to other newer animals.” 
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: In the Purénas, the cessation from transmigration is denomi- 
nated true knowledge, beatitude, and absorption into the Divme 
Essence ; for, when a person is re-united to the Supreme Being, 
he is never born again; for which reason, the Ascetics exercise 
themselves in long Tapasya, and those (as Capt. Wilford observes) 
who worship the Deity at Ro’DANA-STHANA, enjoy heavenly 
bliss, without being subject to any future transmigration. 
Metempsychosis expresses the immortality of the soul ἐν παραβολῇ ; 
and the following curious translation of Colebrooke shows one 
meritorious way of obtaining release from it: ‘‘ As the snake~ 
bearer forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so bearing | 
husband from hell, she (the faithful widow, who burns bape, 
shall enjoy heavenly bliss:” i.e. Mucti, subject to no fature 
transmigration. | 

ι The Druids conceive the soul to be a lapsed intelligence, and 
since the extremity of ANNWN is the lowest point of existence, 
the soul, to regain its former state, was forced to pas$ through all 
the intermediate ; and maay of the Druidical ideas on this subjec 
wonderfully accord with those of Védantis and Sufis, who coa- 
ceive, that human souls differ in degree in infinitum, but not at all 
tn kind, from the Divine Spirit, of which (to use Sir Wm. Jones's 
words) they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be 
absorbed. We read in one of the Triads, that “ the soul is an 
jaconceivably minute particle of most refined matter, necessarily 
endued with life, and vever dies: but at the dissolution of one 
body it passes into another, either higher or lower in the scale of 
existence.” The Brahminical ideas on this subject are of the 
same nature, excepting, that nothing material js imputed to the 
soul: Almdn (the soul) proceeded from God by emanation, 


wherefore Braum, as the source of all things, is named Mehan 
Atma, the great soul. The Agyptians maintained correspoadmg 
doctrines; the Eeyptian Theonoe, according to Euripides, 
averred, that the soul, (Νοῦς) 


an γνόμην ὃ ἔχει 
Alavarer, εἰς ἀϑάνατον allie’ ἐμπεεών. 

_ The transmigration of souls was connected with the . 
xespev, thore or less, as is evident from the 6th Eacis of Virgil, 
and πὶ the accounts of that finite spirit, whom they denommmated 
φὰς CODY, and Κιοῦρις, KHOYAI, ὦ 15 HOTTY, 
the same sentments may clearly be traced. Closely connected 
with this branch of our disquisition, are the followmg Triads : 
« There are three circles for states of existence ; the circle of infi- 
mity, where there is nothing bat God, of living or dead, and woes 
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but God can traverse it; the circle of inchoation, where all things 
are by nature derived from death ; this circle has been traversed 
by man: and the circle of felicity, where all things spring from 
life; this, man shall traverse in heaven... . . Animated beings 
have three states of existence; that of inchoation in the great 
deep (or lowest point. of existence), progression in the circle of 
inchoation, and plenitude in heaven, or the circle of felicity ; witb- 
out these things, nothing can possibly exist but God. . . . Three 
things are necessary in the circle of inchoation ; the least of all 
animation, and thence, the beginning, the materials of all things, 
and thence, increase, which cannot take place in another state ; 
the formation of all things out of the dead mass; hence discrimj- 
nate @pdividuality.” With these, Mr. Maurice’s Dissertation on 
the Hindoo Bobuns, &c. Kc. admirably accords: ‘ Creation is 
still in its infancy... .. God will, by the progressive operations 
of his providence, bring all beings to the point of liberty, (human 
state.) . . . The path of happiness is open to man to all eternity.” 
Cesar, also, testifies of the Druids: “ Conditum.mundum crede- 
bant, et aliquando igni:periturum.” Appian, likewise, avers of 
the Germans, Γόρμανοι bavarou καταφρόνηται δι’ ἔλπιδοι ἀναβιωσέως. 
Much to the same import are Lucan’s spirited verses : 

“¢ Et vos, barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 

Sacrorum, Druida, positis repetistis in armis 

Solis udsse Deos, et Cali Numina νοῦ 

Aut solis nescire datum: nemora alta remotis 

Incolitis lucis. Vobis Auctoribus, umbre 

Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi . 

Pallida regna petunt; regit idem Spiritus Artus 

Orbe alio, longe (canitis si cognita) vite - 

. Mors media est,” &c. &c. &c. &c. 

_ From some of the Triads translated by Mr. Edward Williams, 
it appears, that they had some obscure ideas of a future judg- 
ment: and the FLACHAMNA, or heaven of heavens, of the Irish 
Druids, floating in NEAMHAGAS, answers to that of the Tri-. 
MURTTI, which floats in AKASS, or celestial ether. Mr. More’s 
Hindu Pantheon will furnish numerous resemblances among the 
Indians, the Greek writers among the AXgyptians, and the Edda 
amongst the Gothic tribes; the Celtz, particularly, believed that 
warlike exploits were a sure title to future happiness, as Pellou- 
tier well observes: ‘ Aussi, lorsque les Irlandaises étaient accou- 
chées d’un fils, priaient-elles Dieu, qu'il fit la grace a cet enfant 
dé mourir a la guerre, et les armes ἃ la main.” | . 


Πολλῶν 6 Καίρος γίνεται παραίτιος, 
Τάχισθ᾽ ὁ Καῖρος μετάφερει τὰ πράγματα. 


Dec. 1, 1817. DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. ° 
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PERSII SATIRE 


* Persius” [ed. Rob. Steph. Lut. M.D.xL1111.] “‘collatus est cum codice 
MSto, annorum 300, in bibliotheca Regia, Londini. 


_ PROLOGDS. 


[1. Caballino : fons in Helicone, 
quem Pegasus saxum feriens ape- 
ruit. Schol. Ms.] 

4. Heliconidasque : Heliconia- 
dasque . 

8. Χαῖρε: Kere 

12. refulserit: refulgeat 

13. poetidas: poetridas 

[14. Cantare—melos. In margine 
exemplaris sui, quod jampridem 
obiter inspexi, Potare adscripse- 
rat Casaubonus; et pro melos, 
nectar prebet Ms. Pitheanus. | 


SATIRA PRIMA. 


8. ah si fas: ac si fas 

17. Sede ““ legens: -- Ms. 
18. collueri¢: collueris 
19. neque voce? nec voce 


a 

21. Scalpuntur: sculpuntur 
24. * Quid: .. Ms. 
.28. At pulchrum est: Et pul. 6. 
35. ef tenero: ac tenero 
36. nunc non cinis : nunc nunc 
cinis . : ον 
37. nunc levior cippus ro” : non 
lL. c. nune . 

44. carmina, nec thus?: c. ἢ. tus 
46. (Quando hec 2M 
47. Laudari metuam — 1 ~~" 
($0. Ilias Acci: 1115 Attii 

56. (Qui pote ?: Quid pote? 
60. Appula, tantum.: Appula, 
tanteze 

72. Paritlia: Palilia 

76. Acci: Attii 

87. bellum hoc, hoc bellum?: 
bellum hoc, bellum est 

88. Mén’ moveat quippe?: Men’ 
moveat? quippe 





92. abdita crudis: addita cr. 
93. Berecynthius Atys,: B. Attis 
105. Moenas et Atys.: Meenas 
et Attis 
-107. radere vero: rodere vero 
111. Euge omnes, omnes bene: 
Euge omnes et enim bene 
112. “inquis:--Ms. —;," 
120. vidi, vidi ipse : vidi Ric vidi 
ipse 


. 126. Vade vaporata: Inde v. 


128. poscit dicere : possit dicere 
SATIRA SECUNDA. 


10. Ebullet: Ebullit 
12. Impello, expungam: : 
pello, expungas 

19. Hunc cuiguam?: Hunc cui- 
nam 

25. Sulfure: Sulpure 

36. Nunc Licini in: Tune L. i. 
41. Poscis opem :—cit opem 
52. incusaque pingul: incussa- 
que pingui ᾿ e 

53. sudes, et pectore: sudas e. p.. 
54. Excutias guttas, letari pre- 
trepidum: Excuties g. 1. per tre- 
pidum 

55. auro sacras quod : sacras au- 
ro quod 

58. fitque illis aurea: sitque il- 
lis aurea 

69. in sacro quid: in sco quid 

SATIRA TERTIA. 


' 10. bicolor positis : positis bico- 
or 

12. Tunc querimur: nunc que- 
ritur 

14. Dilutas querimur: Dilutas 
queritur 

16. teneroque columbo, : tenero- 
que palumbo 


Im- 


Ῥογεὶῖ Satire. 


20. An tali studeam: En 1. st. 
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36. Ta eum maxillis: Tunc c. 


23. mollelutum es: molle luatum . m 


est 

84. rursum non bullit : 
n. b. 

38. Virtutem ut videant: Virtu- 
tem videant 

43. tingebam parvus olivo: tan- 
gebam p. o. 

εν indetonsa Juventus : 


rursus 


et det 


6. Ecquid opus Cratero: Et 
q— o. C. 

66. Disciteque o miseri : Discite 
ο. m. 

67. Quid sumus, aut quidnam : 
Q. s. et q 

68. Quis dates: aut mete quam 
mollis; Quis datur a. m. qua le- 
vis 

73. Disce, neque invideas: Dis- 
ce nec in. | 

79. wrumnosique Solones: g- 
rumnosique salones 

ee lumine terram: lumina ter- 


"89. exudat gravis halitus: exu- 
berat g. ἢ. 

99. Qué dicit medico jussus ; 
Quid d. medicus j. 

97. huuc sepelé: ἢ, sepelii 
100. trientem: triental 

101. Excutit e manibus: Excu- 
titur m. 

106. capite indugo: capite in- 
ducto 

112. Durum olus: Puram olus 


SATIRA QUARTA. 


1, barbatum hoc crede: b. hee 
cr. 

20. pannutia Baucis, : 
cia B. 

23. sed precedenti: 
25. milvus-oberret. : 
berrat 

32. fgas in cute solem: fricas 
In οὐ 8. 


pannu- 


sic pr. 
milvus o- 


51. Tecum habita, εἴ néris: T. 
ἢ. ut n, 


SATIRA QUINTA. 


2. in carminra centum: 
mine c. 

15. Ore “‘ teris: -- Ms. 

19. bullatis ut mihi uugis 
latis u. ἢ). ἢ. 

25. tectoria: tentoria 

37. tunc fallere solers : 


in car- 


: pul- 


tum f. 5. 


38. ostendit regula mores: ex- 
tendit r. πὶ. 
58. In Venerem.est putris: est 


deest, et—is a manu secunda. 
66. Cras hoc fiet, idem cras feet, : 
C.h. f. i. c. fiat 
73. hac ut quisque Velina: ἢ. 
quam quique V. 


78. momento turbinis : m. tem- 
poris 

82. hanc nobis pilea donant?: 
hec n. p. d. 

84. Cui licet ut voluzt?: C.1. u. 
libuit 


87. ‘licet, ut volo, vivere, tolle. : 
licet illud et u. v.; et vivere deest. 


. 96. gannit in aurem : garrit 1. a. 


97. vitiabit agendo : vitiayit a. 


105. veri speciem di. : veri spe- 
cimen di, 

107, ef que vitanda : quzeque 
vita 


112. Nec gluto sorbere: Nee 
glutto sorbere 

118. repeto, finemque: relego ἢ, 

120. nullo thure litabis: n.ture I. 

124. datum hoc sumis tot sub- 
dite: d. h. seatis t. s. 

127. 511 increpui, cessas: Si in- 
crepuit α. 

130. qui tu impunitior : 
tu inporturtior 

140. Jam puerts pellem: J. puer. 
is (sic) 

141. nihil obstat : nihil obstet 


quin . 
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155. Huccine, an hunc: Hunc- SATIRA SEXTA. 
cine a. h. _  §&. primordia ‘‘ vocum: -- Ms. 
157. Nec tu cum: Nec cum 24. Nec tenuem solers turdorum 
tu nosse salivam: N. tenues sulers tur- 
159. arripit, ast tamen : abrum- vapores ,.. 
pit tamen m darum nosse salivas (sic) 
175. lictor quam jactat: lictor 37. sed Bestius urget: et B. u. 
quem j. 46. lutea gausapa ceptis,: lutea 
191. Vulpenius ingens: Vulfen- gausapa victis . 
nius ingens 79. depinge ubi sistam : depun- 
ge υ. 8.” . 


R. BENTLEIUS. 
_ στε στο 


NOTICE OF 
« Lines on the Death of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wates: to which was adjudged the Prize, 
proposed by the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the best English Poem on the sub- 
ject. By John Anster, A.B. Sch. T.C. ἢν" 





We are sorry we have not room for the whole of this prize- 
poem, which reflects great credit on the heads of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who have stimulated the students of that celebrated esta- 
blishment to the pursuit of poetical eminence: We shall present 
our readers with extracts from it: . 


‘‘ How hollow are the promises of earth ! 

Its hopes how fleeting !—all things round us preach 
Still the same warning moral :—1 have wept 

To hear the heavy death-bell’s dreary sounds, 

On a spring morn, when all things breathed of life, 
Tolling for one who died in youth’s gay time, 

When joys were bright, and hopes were blossomy !— 
Why linger to enforce such theme? why tell, 

How vain all earthly objects of pursuit,— 

Flitting for ever like the idle cloud 

Before the wind, what time, as Lochlin’s bards 
Report, the dead upon their shadowy steeds 

O’er the hill-tops pursue the phantom prey 1--- 
Nations have passed away !—round Tadmor’s walls, 
Her columned temples, her proud palaces, 

The level dust in mournful silence lies ; 
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Or, when the dry wind breathes, the traveller starts 
To see the Spirits of the Desert rise, 

And, wheeling round in wild fantastic whirl, 

Howl thro’ lone streets where man hath ceased to dwell.— 
Nations have passed away !—along the deep 

The voice of the avenging angel came; 

And where is Tyre ?—upon a lonely rock | 

The fisher dries his net, nor thinks of thee, 

Queen of the Ocean! and his sullen song, 

And the hoarse sea-bird’s scream alone are heard, 
Mingling with the dull wave monotonous !”—pp. 5, 6. 


“Τὰ was a dream ;—its hues have passed away ! 
Thus where Vesuvio’s streams of fire had rolled 
In savage triumph o’er some city’s pride, 

When ages have passed on, the jealous mass, 
That closed abandoned streets is hewn away, ἡ 
And he, who gazes thro’ some fractured roof, 
Looks for a moment on the forms of men, 
Standing erect in attitude of life,— 

Till the cold air of earth hath breathed on them, 
And all is solitude and emptiness !”—pp. 9, 10. 


“ΟΠ there is grief on earth !—o’er Windsor’s halls . 
The wan moon sheds her melancholy beams ;— 
But surely in her calm and lovely light 
There is a tendemess that sorrow: loves ; 

And he who gazes on her placid orb | 
.Mav half forget his griefs !—those solemn bells 
Still with their regular and measured peals 

Chime heavily !—I hear a distant hum, 

Like the long murmur of the evening waves 
Breaking upon the melancholy shore. 

And see !—the pomp and pageantry of Death ! 
Banners are waving in the midnight wind ; 

And heavy plumes are nodding mournfully ; 
Down Gothic aisles they move; the chapil streams 
With a strong glare of thick unnatural light ; 

And sad it is to gaze along those aisles, 

And see the scutcheons held in trembling hands, 
Telling, even now, of earthly vanities !— 

And sad it is to see the dreary pall, 

And that dull urn, and think upon the heart 
Reposing there for ever !—by the glow 

Of waving torches you may see the cheeks 

Of Beauty pale, and stained with streaming tears ; 
And in the eye of man that faltering light, 

Which speaks the pang within, when tears are checked 
By strong but painful effort !--not a voice- 
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Disturbs the solemn silence of the pile :— 

One feeling holds all bosoms,—youth and age ;— 
Youth—in whose heart hope gazed exultingly 

Upon the future, with a prophet’s eye ; 

Age—sick of earth,—whose blood had ceased to throb 
At man’s delights, or man’s calamities ;— . 
The same strong feeling holds all bosoms here !”-—pp. 12, 13. 


‘¢ Spirit of the Departed, smile on him ! 
He sleeps,—and thou art with him in his dreams !— 
Fair, as when first he gazed upon tly charms ;— 
Kind, as when first his tale of love was breathed ;— 
And dear, as when, with joy that fathers feel, 
He blessed the mother of his unborn child! 
His dream 15 of the days of early love,— 
And of his lovely bride :—of her, whose soul 
Was lofty, and claimed kindred with the great ; 
Whose heart was gentle; whose strong mind was. fixed 
On thoughts beseeming her high destiny ; 
Whose spirit held communion bright with heaven ; 
And thus along the walks of daily life 
Shed such a mild and tender light, as clouds, 
That float around the sun to catch his rays, 
Diffuse o’er earth, in evening’s loveliest hues. 
Such is his happy dream.”—pp. 17, 18. 


We earnestly intreat the heads of the University not to encourage, 
and the young poets not to adopt, the flat and prosaic expressions, 
which some of our living poets have introduced as instances of 
simplicity. We allude to such lines as these : 


“< Weep, for the wrath of God is over us !” 

“« Yes, there are spirits, whom the cold heart knows not "ἢ 
“1866 the lovely objects of my vision 

Swinging before me, dully, dizzily !” 

‘* Peace dwelfeth in the silence of the grave.” 

“0 God, in trouble we do call on thee! ” 


This is not the style of Milton, in the first books of Paradise 
Lost, of Thomson, of Akenside, of Glover, and other models of 
English blank verse. 
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No. 1V.—[Continued from No. xxx1v. p. 340.] 


To animadvert upon involuntary error, or bring before the public, 
‘ mistakes, which are necessarily attended by no bad effects sufficiently 
important to attract the public notice, must ever be regarded as 
an action not only unnecessary, but proceeding from a malignant 
disposition. The case is far otherwise when those in error will 
not be at the pains to obtain information, and yet affect to lead 
public opinion, and proniulgate dogmas destructive of science, 
and subversive of that learning which has for its object the disco- 
very of truth. It becomes a duty to expose error when thus 
rendered mischievous in its consequences ; and the delicacy, that 
would screen the promulgators of false doctrmes from public cen- 
sure, is in itself highly reprehensible. In the preceding essays it 
has been the endeavour of the writer to show, that the ancient phi- 
losophy is not sufficiently prized, because those who undertake to 
guide public opinion, and iastruct the rising generation, have not 
taken the pains necessary to become acquainted with its doctrines, 
nor even its first principles; and Mr. Dugald Stuart actually 
apologises for Dr. Reid, who undertook to analyse and.explam 
what he confesses he did not understand, by saying, that “ he 
could not be expected to take pains in learning what he despised.” 
How came the Doctor to despise what he did not understand? 
What would he have said to those ignorant of the truths which it 
»-was the duty of his life to preach, had they told him, “ we will take © 
no pains to understand your doctrine because we despise it?” If 
the ignorant may urge their contempt of what is to them unknown 
as a reason for refusing to study or receive instruction, their igno- 
rance must be lastiag, and ages of darkness must revolve in long 
succession: we must arrive at a state of barbarigm scarcely elevated - 
above that of the beasts which perish, while many of our natural 
faculties and instincts remain inferior to thews. Should mankind 
ever arrive at this state of ultimate degradation, the memory of 
better ages, and the science of men not undeserving of the epithet 
of god-like, will be lost; as none are so completely satisfied with 
their own acquirements as the most profoundly ignorant ; for the 
man must have made some progress in knowledge, who is sensible 
of his defects, and that he really stands in need of farther informa- 
tion. 
The Irish farmer mentioned by Mr. Burke, who wished his son 
to be a scholar, but upon looking at a Greek book, exclaimed, that 
he would not have his boy bothered with ugly-looking pot-hooks with- 
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out any meaning in them at all, acted just as consistently as those 
who condemn the logic and philosophy of antiquity because at first 
they de not comprehend that, of which we can only acquire the 
knowledge by years of patient study. If every one of the arts of 
life must be studied and practised assiduously by those who would 
acquire and excel in these arts, how shall we expect to become 
masters of a science, of all others the most sublime, without usmg 
the common means by which in this state of existence we must 
acquire knowledge? It is true that mankind may devote themselves 
to the pursuit of unworthy objects, but the vanity of the pursuit 
becomes apparent during its progress, and most apparent to those 
who have proceeded the farthest ; but there is not one instance upon 
record to show that the study of ancient philosophy has a tendency 
to lessen its authority in the eyes of the student, or to make it 
appear in any other light, than as what it really is, the most elevated 
of all the objects of human contemplation. 

And it deserves notice, that those who affect to despise this. phi- 
losophy, as at first view obscure, trifling, and unintelligible to them, 
yet admit that it is dangerous to devote much time to the study ; for, 
say they, men are but too apt to become enthusiasts in scholasti¢ 
Jearning, and. so much attached to what is ancient, as to regard 
with. comparative contempt. what is modern. Thus Mr. Dugald. 
Stuart refers his readers to the example of the most learned Scotch- 
man of the last century, Monboddo, and warns them against a 
close study of ancient phitosophy, lest, like him, they should come 
to prefer the models of antiquity to the productions and science of 
the present day. He admits that this accomplished scholar was a 
man of good natural parts, intelligent, and devoted to study ; ‘and 
as it is granted that he possessed all these requisites for the investi- 
gation of truth and acquisition of knowledge, how shall we account 
for the fact, that his acquaintance with ancient philosophy rendered 
him less competent to judge of its real merits; so that at length, 
after many vears.qf patient study, he declared himself the enthu- 
siastic admirer of what his contemporaries, who would not take 
the trouble to accompany him in his progress, pronounced to’ ‘be 
frivolous and altogether unworthy of regard? We belreve that, ‘in 
-ather seiences, long continued study, and also a warm attachment 
to that study, are necessary to enable us to attain our object: an 
astronomer, a physician, or a geometer, while the faculties of the 
mind remain unimpaired, is supposed with reason to be making 
continual improvement while he applies himself to his favorite pur- 
suit; but with regard to philosophy, properly so called, those whe 
take the pains to study it are said to lose their time ; and if they 
express their attachment to the object of their study, they are held 
as visionaries. ΕΣ 
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They, who so hastily conclude against the utility and reasonable- 
_ ness of ancient philosophy, do not appear to understand the real 
scope and intention of the logical works of Aristotle, or the pur- 
pose to which he applies the rules in them laid down in his philo- 
sophical works. His whole writings, composing the organon, are 
written to enable us to answer the question, “ what ts truth?” and 
all his subsequent reasonings he so conducts, that the application 
of the syllogism shall prove them just. | | 

The great object of ancient philosophy was the investigation of 
truth as it regards what is immutable ; an investigation which termi- 
nates in the contemplation of the Deity, the Creator of all that exists 
and the all-wise Disposer of every event. ‘That the notions enter- 
tained of the Deity, by those who cultivated this sublime philosophy, 
were highly elevated, has already been shown in the preceding essay, 
in which a definition of the almighty ruler of the universe is given 
in the words of Aristotle, which appears to be as well suited to the 
sublime, and to us incomprehensible, object of our adoration, as 
the imperfection of our nature and our language will admit. This 
definition is formed of attributes of the Deity discoverable by his 
works, and describes the divine nature as almighty, eternal, un- 
changeable, the Creator and all-wise Governor of all things—and 
the contemplation of this supreme being necessarily terminates the 
investigations of philosophy. | 

Seneca has well said, that the philosophy, which regards the 
divine nature, is as much superior to that which has for its object 
the investigation of the phenomena of mere matter with which our 
senses are conversant, as philosophy, generally speaking, 1s superior 
to other arts or.subjects of human study. This philosophy (says 
he) is more elevated, and takes a bolder flight ; it has not been con- 
tent with what is seen with bodily eyes ; it contemplates what 
nature has placed beyond our view, something more grand and 
beautiful, and that is the Divine nature. He goes on—“ What is 
it upon which I ought to congratulate myself that I make one of 
the number of the living? Is it that I act as the mere strainer of 
food and drink, that I should employ myself in stuffing this body, 
which would speedily perish without constant supplies, and act as 
the mere servant of a sick man? That I should live in the fear of 
death, to which we are all born? Take away this mestimable 
good, (metaphysical philosophy) and life is no longer of such 
importance that I should labor to preserve it. How contemptible 
is man, unless he rise above human affairs!” ..... By the study 
of the first philosophy ‘‘ we come at length to have an idea of 
God. What is God? the mind of the upiverse. What is God?: 
all that you see, and ali that you do not see.” 
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The sense of the author, it is believed, is expressed, but the 
translation is not close, and it may be-satisfactory to the reader to 
have his own words. 

« Quantum iater philosophiam interest, Lucili, virorum optume, 
et ceteras artes, tantum interesse existimo, in ipsa philosophie, 
inter illam partem quz ad homines, et hanc que ad Deos spectat. 
Altior est hac et animosior ; multum permisit sibi; non fuit oculis 
contenta. Majus esse quiddam suspicata est, ac pulchuus, quod 
extra conspectum natura posuisset. Denique tantum inter duas 
interest, quantum inter Deum et hominem. Alltera docet quid in 
terris agendum sit: altera quid agatur in ceelo. Altera errores 
nostros discutit, et lumen admovet quo discernantur ambigna vite : 
altera multo hanc supra caliginem, in qua volutamur, excedit; et 6 
tenebris ereptos illo perducit unde lucet.....-.-- 2.20. 
Quid enim erat cur in numero viventium me positum esse gaude- 
rem? Ut hoc corpus caussarium ac fluidum, periturumque nist 
subinde impleatur, farcirem, et viverem gegri minister? ut mortem 
timerem cui omnes nascimur? Detrahe hoc inestimabile bonum, 
non est vita tanti, ut sudem, ut estuem. O! quam contemta res 
est homo, nisi supra humana surrexerit. .. 2... 2 +e eee es 
Illic demum discit quod diu quesivit, illic incipit Deum nosse. 
Quid est Deus? mens universi. Quid est Deus? quod vides toe 
tum, et quod non vides totum.” 

The study of that philosophy which Seneca here speaks of as 
the most excellent of all human pursuits, he recommends to his 
friend Lucilius, in one of his Epistles, in language beautiful, and 
with arguments the most persuasive. 

“ Perge, Lucili, et propera ne id tibi accidat, quod mihi, ut 
senex discus: imo ideo magis propera, quoniam id nunc aggressus 
es quod perdiscere vix senex possis. Quantum, inquis, proficiam ἢ 
Quantum tentaveris. Quid expectas? Nulli sapere casu obtigit. 
Pecunia veniet ultro, honor offeretur, gratia ac dignitas fortasse 
Ingerentur tibi: virtus in te non incidet; ne levi quidem opera, 
aut parvo labore cognoscitur: sed est tanti laborare, omnia bona 
semel occupaturo. Unum enim est bonum quod honestum. ....» 
- +++ Quid in homine proprium? Ratio. Hec recta et com- 
shmmata, felicitatem hominis implevit; si hanc perfecit, laudabilis 
est, et finem nature sue attigit.” 

Cicero devoted much of his time to the study of the ancient 
philosophy, and bears testimony in the warmest terms to its unrk 
valled excellence. His admiration of the talents, the learning and 
general character of Aristotle, has been already noticed; but he 
also expresses himself ip the most animated language concerning 
the sect of which Aristotle was the chief. In his fifth book de - 
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Finibus, he exhorts Brutus to have recourse to the Peripatetics, 
whose doctrine, he assures him, comprehends whatever is great, and 
whatever 1s useful in life.—‘* Ad peripateticos converte te, queso, 
eX eorum enim scriptis et institutis, cum omnis doctrina liberalis, 
omnis historia, omnis sermo elegans sumi potest; tum varietas est 
tanta artium ut nemo sine eo instrumento ad ullam rem illustriorem 
satis ornatus posset accedere. Ab his oratores, ab his imperatores, 
ac rerum publicarum principes extiterunt. Ut ad minora veniam, 
mathematici, poéte, musici, medici denique, ex hac tanquam ex 
omnium artium officina profecti sunt.” 

In a fragment of this celebrated author, we find him repeating 
what was with him a favorite sentiment, viz. “ that philosophy 1s 
the greatest good the Gods have conferred, or ever will confer, upon 
the human race.” ‘ Quibus ex rebus philosophiam adepti sumus: 
quo bono nullum optabilius, nullum prestantius, neque datum est 
mortalium generi Deorum concessu atque munere, neque dabitur.” 
In later times we find Synesius, the bishop of Cyrene, adopting very 
nearly the same language, and Diaconus almost literally translates 
the above quoted words of Cicero. did ταῦτα ἡ φιλοσοφία ὥσπερ 
τι θεῖον δῶρον, καὶ οἷον οὔθ᾽ ἧκεν οὔθ᾽ ἥξει παρὰ Θεοῦ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἐν 
τινὶ θείᾳ κατεπέμφθη μοίρα. The study of philosophy may be termed 
the pursuit of Truth, and its object the knowledge of causes, 
including the first great cause, as far as it may be comprehended 
by human beings. Thus Plato says, that, bidding farewell to the 
applause of the multitude, and with Truth for his object, he would 
endeavour after excellence in this life, and die happily. Χαίρειν 
οὖν ἐάσας τὰς τιμὰς τῶν πολλῶν αἰνθρώπων, τὴν ἀληθείαν σκοκῶν, 
πειράσομαι τῷ ὄντι os ἂν δυνῶμαι βέλτιστος ὧν καὶ ζῇν, καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἀπο- 
θνήσκω, ἀποθνήσκειν. But although this sublime philosophy was 
prized by the great and wise men of former ages, as the most impor- 
tant pursuit of human life, we are not to infer that the study diverted 
their attention from the common business of life. Both Cicero 
and Seneca were most assiduous m the discharge of their duties, 
and both amassed great wealth by personal exertion. 

A short view of the doctrines of the ancient philosophy, although 
it must in some instances include repetitions of what has already 
been said m the former Essays, will enable the reader to form a 
judgment of its utility and excellence, as these doctrines regard the 
Deity—the soul—and the moral duties of man. 

First, then, the ancient philosophers believed in the existence of 
an almighty, all-wise, just, and benevolent being, who sees and 
pervades all things, who is eternal and unchangeable : they believed 
this almighty being to be the proper object of adoration, to whom 
the prayers of men ought to be addressed with humble acknowledy- 
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ment that we are his creatures, and every instant dependent on his 
will. The attributes of the Deity, as enumerated by Anstotle, the 
reader has already seen (No. ILI.) and the Hymn of Cleanthes 
preserved by Stobzus, the fragments of Orpheus, and many valua- 
ble remains of antiquity, serve to inform us more particularly of 

the ideas the. ancient philosophers entertained of the supreme 
' being. M. Le Clerc has given a translation of the hymn of 
Cleanthes, in substance nearly as follows: “0 ! thou who hast 
many names, but whose power is infinite and uncommunicated ; 
O Jupiter, first of immortals, sovereign of nature, who governest 
all, who subjectest all to thy law, I worship thee; for man 1s per- 
mitted to mvoke thee. Every thing that lives, or creeps, every 
thing mortal on earth, is from thee, and of thee but an imperfect 
image. I will address to thee my hymns, and will never cease to 
celebrate thee. ‘This universe expanded over our heads, and which 
seems to roll round the earth, is obedient to thee alone; and at thy 
command are its motions in silence performed. ‘Thunder, the 
executioner of thy will, is launched by thy invincible arm. Endued 
with immortal life, it strikes, and nature is appalled. ‘Thou directest 
the universal mind that animates the whole, and that exists in all thy 
creatures ; so unlimited and supreme is thy power, O King! nothing 
in heaven, or the earth, or in the sea, is produced without thee, 
except the evil that proceeds from the heart of the wicked. Thou 
bringest order out of confusion, and by thee is the jarring of the 
elements composed. Thou hast so mingled good and evil, that 
general and universal harmony is established. The wicked alone, 
amongst all thy creatures, disturb this general harmony. Wretched 
men! they seek for happiness, but do not comprehend thy universal 
law, that by making them wise, would make them good, and con- 
sequently happy: but declining from the path of what is beautiful 
and just, they run headlong to the object that attracts them ; they 
pant after fame, they grasp at sordid treasures, they lust after plea- 
sures that entice but to deceive them. O God! from whom all 
blessings descend, whom the storm and the thunder obey, preserve 
us from error; deign to inform our minds; attach us to that eternal 
reason, by which thou art guided and supported in the government 
of the world : that being ourselves honored, we may also honor thee, 
as becomes feeble and mortal beings, by celebrating thy works in 
an uninterrupted hymn; for neither the inhabitants of earth nor 
the inliabitants of heaven, can be engaged in a service thore noble 
than that of celebrating the divine mind that presides over nature.” 
Never (says M. Le Clerc) has any one spoken of the divine being 
with greater sublimity ; and if we consider the testimony of Varro, 
of Aristotle, of the divine Plato, and of those others which Cicero 
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has preserved, we shall cease to accuse of intellectual darkness, men 
not less enlightened than ourselves, and who do not yield to us'in 
grandeur and elevation of sentiment. 

There is, exclaims Orpheus, a. being incomprehensible, the most 
ancient, the most exalted of all, the creator of all things. This 
sublime being is life, is light, is wisdom. He enlarges his descrip- 
tion of the supreme being in the beautiful fragment preserved to us _ 
in the Book De Mundo, ascribed to Aristotle, and says that Jupiter, 
the lord of the thunder, is the first, and the last ; that of him are all 
things ; that he pervades all nature, the supreme Ruler of all. 


Ζεὺς πεῶτος γένετο, Ζεὺς ὕστατος ἀρχικέραυνος, 

Ζεὺς κεφαλὴ, Ζεὺς μέσσα' Διὸς δ᾽ ἐκ πάντα τέτυκται. 
Ζεὺς πυθμὴν γαίης τε καὶ οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος, 

Ζεὺς ἄρσην γένετο, Ζεὺς ἄμβροτος ἔπλετο νύμφη. 

Ζεὺς πνοιὴ πάντων---- Ζεὺς ἀκάματος πυρὸς ὁρμὴ, 

Ζεὺς πόντου ῥίζα, Ζεὺς ἥλιος ἠδὲ σελήνη; 

Ζεὺς βασιλεὺς, Ζεὺς ἀρχὸς ἁπάντων ἀρχικέραυνος. 
Πάντας γὰρ κρύψας αὖτις φάος ἐς πολυγηθὲς 

"EE ἱερῆς κραδίης ἀνενέγκατο μέρμερα ῥέζων. 


We find the same idea of the ubiquity of the supreme being in 
Seneca’s eighth Book de Beneficiis. “‘ Quocumque te flexeris, ibi 
illum (scilicet Deum) videbis occurrentem tibi: mihil ab ipso 
vacat. Opus suum ipse Deus implet.” ‘The supreme being the 
ancient philosophers believed to be immutable, because change of 
purpose necessarily implies imperfection. Change, says Maximus 
Tyrius, is not to be ascribed to the Deity, nor is it becoming even 
1 a good and wise man; for if his counsel be altered to the better, 
his first judgment had been erroneous; and if to the worse, he 
does. what is wrong.—The omnipresence and immutability of God 
.they (the ancient philosophers) connected with his ommisctence, 
believing that the being who created and pervades all things, must 
necessarily know all things. Therefore Democrates says, that who- 
_ ever is fully impressed-with the idea of the omniscience of the Deity, 
will neither commit crimes openly nor secretly, ἣν πιστεύῃ τις Θεοὺς 
ἐπισκοπεύειν πάντα, οὐδὲ λάθρη οὔτε φανερῶς ἁμαρτήσεται. 

That the Deity does actually.see and know all things, that he 
rewards the just and good, and punishes the wicked, we find 
inculcated in the writings of the philosophers, as well as the poets 
of antiquity.- Plato says, that it is impossible that any thing can be 
unknown to the Gods; and Socrates believed and taught that our 
actions, our words, aud even our secret thoughts, are known to the 
supreme being. “Do youimagine,” says Theodoret,“ that those who 
have abandoned themselves to the pleasures of life, have escaped 
the observation of the Deity? There is.an eye of justice, which 
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sees all things; and there are m Hades two paths, one for the good, 
aod another for the wicked.” ‘ The knowledge of all future events 
formed an attribute of Deity in ancient philosophy. Xenophon, m 
his Book “ de Cyri Institutione,” says the immortal Gods know all 
things that are past, dnd present, and what will be the consequences 
of each event: and Plotinus calls it an absurdity, to say that the 
Deity does uot know fature events: μέλλοντα Θεὸν μὴ εἰδέναι λέγειν 
ἄτοπον. ‘These philosophers, believing in the almighty power of the 
_ Deity, believed also in his absolute justice and goodness, and that 
by his providence all sublunary events are regulated. Their belief 
in the justice and providence of God, is attested by almost number- 
less passages in the works of both philosophers and poets, from the 
times of Pythagoras, Homer and Hesiod, down to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era; and the writer of the Paraphrase 
on Part of the Morals of Aristotle, said to be Andronicus Rhodius, 
assures us, that the belief in an overruling Providence was universal. 

‘They believed the soul of man to be immortal—that its immor- 
tality is in fact demonstrable, as it is in its nature indestructible. 
They believed this life to be a state of probation, and that the good 
and just will be rewarded, and the wicked punished in another state. 
_ Justice and the love of truth, was deemed the basis of all virtue, 
according to the poet quoted by Aristotle : 

"Ev δικαιοσύνῃ συλλήβδην πᾶς ἀρετή 'στι. 
and the man capable of uttering falsehood, or wilfully concealing 
the truth, they held to be the most infamous of characters. 

It is one of the finest traits of the character of Achilles, as drawn 
by Homer, that he could not endure falsehood; aud when am 
embassy of Grecian chiefs waited upon him to endeavour to prevail 
upon him to return after his quarrel with Agamemnon, and. seces- 
sion from the army, he describes him as receiving them with kind- 
ness and hospitality, hut before entering upon the subject of their 
mission, he warns them not to attempt the slightest imposition or 
concealment ; “for,” says he, “ that man 1810 me hateful as the gates , 
of hell, who conceals his real sentiment in his breast, and utters 


another.” ; 
᾿Εχϑρὸς γάρ μοι κεῖνος ὁμῶς ’Αἴδοιο πύλῃσιν 
Ὅς χ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν κεύθῃ ἐνὶ φρεσὶν, ἄλλο δὲ βάζῃ. 





1 Οἰεῖς ov τοὺς θανόντας, ὦ Νικήρατε, 
Τρυφῆς ἁπάσης μεταλαβόντας ἐν βίῳ 
Πεφενγέναι τὸν Θεῖον, ὧς λεληθότας. 
Ἔστι δὲ δίκης ὀφθαλμὸς ὃς τὰ πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾷ. 
Καὶ δὴ καθ᾽ ἅδου δύο τρίβους νομίζομεν, 
Miay μὲν δικαίων, ἑτέραν δὲ ἀσεβῶν. 
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In later times, Polybius, when accused of deserting the cause of 
his country, and attaching himself to the Romans, justified his con- 
duct by saying, ‘“ It was time for me to leave my countrymen when 
the word ofa Roman was now more to be depended upon than the 
oath of the noblest Greek.” | 

The virtues of generosity and hospitality were held im the highest 
esteem in the better ages of Greece and Rome, and it was deemed 
an offence against the laws to refuse entertainment and relief to the 
stranger. Thus when Ulysses thanks Eumeus for the kind recep- 
tion he had experienced, he is informed that no thanks are due for 
benefits conferred upon strangers and the poor. “ It is not lawful for 
me,” says Eumeus, “ to neglect a guest were he your inferior :” and 
as Ulysses had appeared in the garb of a mendicant, we may from this 
reply infer that the poorest were entitled to all the good offices of 
: hospitality. . 

Ξεῖν᾽, οὔ μοι θέμις ἐστὶν, οὐδ᾽ εἶ κακίων σέθεν ἔλθοι, 

Ξεῖνον ἀτιμῆσαι. 
᾿ Admetus complains, that in addition to all his other misfortunes, 
a report had gone abroad that he did not hospitably receive 
strangers : 

Καὶ. πρὸς κακοῖσιν, ἄλλο τοῦτ᾽ ay ἦν κακὸν 

Agmous καλεῖσθαι τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐχθροξένους. . 


On the contrary, ingratitude was held in the utmost abhorrence, 
and the ungrateful man was deemed unworthy of the bounty of God 
or man; and of ingratitude Seneca says— hoc tu cave tanquam — 
maximum crimen ne admittas.” Upon the whole, virtue was gene~ 
rally. resolved into truth and justice, which 1s merely the applica- 
tion of truth to the affairs of men ; and this, according to a very inge- 
nious and learned author of the last century, is natural religion." 
On this principle the ancients held falsehood, and perjury, to be. 
crimes of the deepest dye ; aud so great was the horror excited by a 
speech made by an actor upon the stage, implying that he had indeed 
sworn with his tongue, but did not regard the oath as binding, that a 
whole Roman audience rose with one consent and left the theatre.* 
But the strict observance of truth was not confined to the Greeks 
and Romans; uncultivated nations regarded such observance as 
the greatest of virtues ; and Quintus Curtius relates, that when the 
Scythians met Alexander, they disapproved of the oaths in use among 
the Greeks, because with them a simple affirmation was held suffi- 
cient. ‘“ Jurando gratiam Scythas sancire ne credideris; colendo 
fidem jurant. Gracorum ἰδία cautio est qui acta consignant, et Deos 





* Wollaston. 2 Juravi lingua; mentem injuratam gero. 
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invocant : nos religionem in tpsa fide novimus ; qui non reverentur 
homines, fallunt Deos.” Our Shakspeare, in describing the consp!- 
racy against Cwsar, represents Brutus as objecting to the obligation 
of an oath, because he held it unworthy of the Roman character, 
that men of honor should doubt the word of one another. 

“No, not an oath !|—————What other bond 

Than secret Romans who have spoke the word 

And will not palter? And what other vath 

Than konesty to honesty engag‘d, 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 

— — — -— — Unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need an oath: when every drop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he doth break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass’d from bim.” 


It was natural that men who held so high the moral virtues, and 
who so much prized the affections of wives, children, and friends, 
should strongly feel the love of country, and truly deserve the 
title of patriots. Examples of men devoting themselves to. certain 
death for their country, are frequent in ancient history; solemn 
festivals were observed in honor of those who thus devoted them- 
selves for the public welfare: and some of the finest specimens of 
ancient oratory were composed for such occasions. 

It is needless to multiply quotations in order to prove this: 
whoever has but a slight acquaintance with the authors of anti- 
quity, must know that patriotism was celebrated by the poets as 
one of the first of virtues, including many others; and that the 
greatest honors were conferred upon those who had rendered 
Important services to their country; and their memory was che- 
rished by their grateful fellow-citizens through succeeding ages. 
Nor was the admiration and renown of exalted patriotism confined 
to the country which derived immediate benefit from its exercise ; 
the world concurred in one general expression of approbation of 
superior worth, and the examples of heroic valor, manifested in 
earlier ages, still continue to animate the brave and the good. 
The heroes of Thermopyle and Marathon, and the ten thousand. 
Greeks who, under a leader equally celebrated for his acquire- 
ments as a philosopher, and skill in the art of war, accomplished 
a retreat, the difficulties of which appeared almost insurmountable 
by human efforts, are still the objects of our enthusiastic admi- 
ration, and will continue hy their example to excite the brave to 
heroic deeds while history endures. 
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Generally: speaking, virtues and vices were distinguished in 
former ages,-as they are at the present day; and many Platonists 
and disciples of the peripatetic school, embraced Christiadity 
because, as they said, the morality it taught was agreeable to that 
inculcated by the precepts of eternal and unchangeable truth. 
Indeed it was confidently said by some, in the earlier ages of. 
Christianity, that the founder of our religion must have been ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Plato; for as those who held this 
opinion did not believe. in the divine revelation of. the gospel, it 
appeared to them that the Christian morality must necessarily 
have been formed upon precepts already acted upon. It has been 
believed by many that general philanthropy, the love of our ene- 
mies, and forgiveness of injuries, contempt of the good things of 
this life, prayer ‘to the Deity, and: the most lively interest in the 
conceris of another life, were first -@mculcated under the Christian 
dispensation ; but an examination of the precepts of ancient phi- 
losophy will satisfy every candid inquirer that such an opinion 1s 
untenable; for notwithstanding the disguises of mythology, and 
the irregular lives of many who professed pure deism, we shall 
find the doctrine and practice of the wise not far removed from 
that which, as far as regards mere morality, the most enlightened 
. Christians teach, and attend to in the regulation of their lives. 

Hospitality to strangers, we have already seen, was esteemed a 
duty in ancient times, upon the principle that we ought to do to 
others as we would wish them to do [ὁ us under similar circum- 
stances ; and this hospitality was exercised towards all; and, under 
certain circumstances, even declared enemies were protected by its. 
‘Jaws, and held entitled to the good offices rendered to friendly 
‘strangers. Many: passages might be quoted from the works of 
the ancient poets, to prove that philanthropy was ranked as one of 
‘the highest virtues; but from the precepts of the philosophers we 
find, that even the love of our enemies and the forgiveness of inju- 
ries was inculcated as a duty, revenge being deemed altogether 
unworthy of a good man, whom it became to leave just retribution 
to the great disposer of all events. Thus Pythagoras, according 
to Iamblichus, enjoined his disciples to make no other: attempt to 
avenge themselves of their enemies, than by endeavouring to render 
them friends; for he taught that those who revenge injuries are 
liable to punishment ; and Pittacus taught that we are not even to 
speak ill of our enemies. Cleobulus, Ariston, and Chion, in like 
manner taught, that it is the duty of a good man not to revenge 
injuries, but to endeavour by all means to convert the ill-will of 
enemies into friendship. Socrates expressly says, that it is a crime 
to avenge one injury by committing another; by which he means, 
that any act done to punish an injury received, is in itself unjust, the 
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party aggrieved in such a case taking it upon him to act as judge 
iu bis own proper cause, and in all probability far over-ratmg the 
injary, real or supposed, which he is to avenge. The sage, after 
having demonstrated in his clear and forcible manner, that injue- 
tice is never to be done, adds, that even in case of experiencing 
injustice, we are not to consider ourselves as at liberty to compen- 
sate the injury done, by any act which under other circumstanées 
would also appear unjust. 30. Οὐδαμῶς ἄρα δεῖ ἀδικεῖν: Ke. οὗ 
δῆτα. Tw. οὐδὲ ἀδικούμενον ἄρα ἀντιδικεῖν, ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ οἵονται. 
᾿Επειδή γε οὐδαμῶς δεῖ ἀδικεῖν. Plato. Crito. 
_ The best of men, according to Menander, is he who best knows 
how to bear injuries : 
Οὑτὸς κραίτιστός ἐστ᾽ ἀνὴρ, ὦ Topyic, 
“Ὅστις ἀδικεῖσθαι πλεῖστ᾽ ἐπίσταται βροτῶν. 
and Plutarch records the opinion of Philemon, that nothing is 
more estimable, than to be able to bear unmerited reproach : 
ἥδιον οὐδὲν, οὐδὲ μουσικώτερόν ἐστιν ἢ δυνάσσαι" 
ο΄ AosBopodpevoy φέρειν. | . 
I have learned, says Apuleius, from philosophy, not only to love | 

a benefit conferred, but also an injury, aud to hold the dictates of 
sound judgment as of much higher importance than present advan- 
tage. In many passages of the writings of Plato, already quoted, 
we fiad the forgiveness of injuries particularly inculcated, and the 
- yeasons are assigned why such forgiveness is right, and becoming | 
the character of a wise and good man. The Deity, says he, or- 
dains for us what is best in this life, and nothing, whether in life 
or in death, can truly injure those whom he favors and protects. 
Death to a good man is but a transition into a better state of 
existence, where he is to énjoy the more immediate presence of 
God, unencumbered by a perishable body, which has been pro- 
perly termed the prison of the soul; to enjoy also the society of 
the wise and the good of all ages, who before us have passed into 
this happy state. . Thus Socrates tells his judges, while he com- 
pletely justifies his conduct, and shows that the proceedings against 
him are injurious, that he believes his sufferings have been allotted 
-him for the wisest purposes,-and that he is not at all. incensed 
against his accusers, who might succeed in taking away his life, 
but could not really hurt him.’ He afterwards tells his friends, 
immediately before he drinks the poison, that he is not solicitous 








᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὑμᾶς χρῆ, ὦ dvBpts δικασταὶ, εὐελπίδας εἶναι πρὸς τὸν θάνατον, καὶ ἕν τι 
τοῦτο διανοεῖσθαι ἀληθὲς, ὅτι οὔκ ἐστιν ἀνδρὶ ἀγαθῷ κακὸν οὐδὲν οὔτε ζῶντι οὔτε τελευ- 
τήσαντι' οὐδὲ ἀμελεῖται ὑπὸ Θεῶν τὰ τουτοῦ πράγματα. οὐδὲ τὰ ἐμὰ νῦν ἀπὸ τοῦ αὗτο- 
μάτον γέγονεν" ἀλλά μοι δῆλόν ἐστι τοῦτο ὅτι ἥδε τεθνᾶναι καὶ ἀτηλλάχθαι 
βέλτιον ἦν pot. Apolog. Socratis. 
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about the disposal of his body in burial, because, says he, “I, the 
Socrates who now reason with you, will be no longer pr 
when my dead body lies before you.” Another reason he es 
for the good-will manifested towards his accusers, viz. that they 
very probably believed themselves acting right and doing good im 
prosecuting one whom they thought guilty, and this consideration 
ought to have weight with all wko think themselves injured, under 
whatever circumstances. Epictetus taught, that every thing might 
be considered in two several points of view, and that injuries re- 
ceived become supportable, and ought to be pardoned, when we 
bring to mind circumstances of alleviation, which m every case 
exist. ‘ If,” says he, “a brother injures you, do not consider 
the mere injustice committed, for that is mtolerable ; but consider 
that he is a brother who has been reared and educated along with 
you, and the injury appears no longer insupportable.” * Agreeable 
to this precept is the injunction of Pythagoras, as long as possible 
to bear with the errors and faults of a friend ; and it is possible thus 
to bear with these faults until there exist an absolute necessity 
that they are no longer to be endured. ᾿ 

The proofs that forgiveness of injuries and love of our enemies 
was an important part of the doctrine of ancient ethics, are so 
numerous, that they would of themselves fill a large volume; and . 
it is to be remarked as something very surprising, that a belief 
should at any time have prevailed, that such precepts were first 
introduced into the world by Jesus Christ. The earliest philoso- 
phical works which have descended to our times, distinctly incul- 
cate this doctrine, and for centuries both before and after the 
coming of Christ, it was taught in the most celebrated schools, 
until these schools were finally suppressed as the Christian and 
Mahometan religions prevailed. It appears certain that in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, the indiscreet zeal of some of its pro- 
fessors urged them to misrepresent the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophy, and it has been contended that in place of charity, 
placability, and good-will, revenge and. the strict enforcement οὗ 
the lex talionis was enjoined, until the mild spirit of Christianity 
Introduced a purer and more excellent morality. A passage from 
the works of Isocrates has been quoted in order to prove this, but 
it appears probable that the meaning of the author has been mis- 
taken, because his doctrines in general agree with the authorities 
already quoted, and the words will fairly admit of a signification 





May πρᾶγμα δύο ἔχει λαβὰς, Thy μὲν φορητὴν, τὴν δὲ ἀφόρητον' ὃ οὖν ἀδελφὸς ἐὰν 
ἀδικῇ, ἐντεῦθεν αὐτὸ μὴ λαμβάνῃς ὅτι ἀδικεῖ; αὕτη γὰρ λαβή ἐστιν αὐτοῦ οὐ popyrh’ 
ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖθεν μᾶλλον, ὅτι ἀδελφὸς, ὅτι σύντροφος᾽ καὶ λήψῃ αὐτὸ καθ᾽ ὃ φορητόν ἐστιν. 
Encheiridion. c. 65. | 
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altogether different. Amongst the many excellent precepts con- 
tagned in his oration addressed to Demonicus, he gives the follow- 
IMF; ‘Opolws αἰσχρὸν νόμιξε τῶν ἐχθρῶν νικᾶσθαι ταῖς κακοπόιΐαις" καὶ. 
τῶν φίλων ἡττᾶσθαι ταῖς εὐεργεσίαις. ‘This does not imply, as has 
" erroneously been supposed, that it is to be accounted shameful to 
be outdone by our enemies in acts of unjust aggression, but that 
we should hold it equally shameful to be overcome by the injuries 
of enemies and succumb to their malice, and to be surpassed. by 
our friends in acts of friendship. That this is really the meaning 
of the author, appears from other passages of his works, in which 
he expressly teaches that injury (ἀδικία) never can produce real 
advantage, although some in his time had been so foolish as to re- 
present acts of injustice as indeed disgraceful, but often profitable. 
But it is not to be understood that philosophy taught uncondi- 
tional submission to all injuries and insult ; attacks upon life, cha- 
racter, near relatives, country, and even property, were to be 
vigorously repelled, according to the precept of the poet; - 


. “Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 


In repelling mjury, however, the utmost care was to be. taken 
that the resistance should not from excess become itself liable to 
censure as injustice ; and such is the doctrine of resistance to in- 
juries amongst us at the present day, although the conduct of 
states and individuals often appear to be directed according to 
principles widely differeut. We see then that the morality taught. 
In ancient times had for its basis truth, the application of which 
to human affairs is justice; and we find that the wise and good of © 
remote ages regulated their lives as firmly believing human nature 
to be a state of probation to prepare man for a better and miore 
exalted order of existence in a future state. The Deity they 
worshipped as the supreme God of all, believing that immortal 
beings of infinite excellence, when compared with man, are em- 
ployed in the execution of his will, as energies directly proceeding 
from him. Prayer to the Deity they held to be the first and most 
sacred of all duties, and Pythagoras has said that no human enter- 
prise ought to be undertaken without prayer to God that it may 
prosper according to its justice. Religious rites differed according . 
to the customs of different countries, and it was a precept of the 
Pythagorean school to worship the immortal Gods, according to 
the law of our country; but although temples were erected ἴῃ. 
honor of inany gods, these were all regarded as agents of the di- 
vine will, and ministers of the supreme God. Boetius has, in 
very beautiful verses, laid down the general doctrines concerning 
the Deity, and exhorts mankind to virtue on account of the divine 
origin of human souls : 
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Omne hominum genus in terris | 
Simili surgit ab ortu: 

Unus enim rerum pater est, 

\ Unus cuncta ministrat 

Ille dedit Pheebo radios , 
Dedit et cornua Lune. 

Tile homines etiam terris 
Dedit et sidera celo. 

Hic clausit membris animos 
Celsa sede petitos. 

Mortaleis igitur cunctos 
Edit, nobile germen. ὃ 

Quid genus, et proavos strepitis? 
Si primordia vestra 

Auctoremque Deum spectes, 
Nullus degener extat, 

ΝῚ vitiis pejora fovens 

᾿ Proprium deserat ortum. 


He concludes his work on the Consolation of Philosophy, by re- 
commending a pious and just life, with a constant and humble 
dependence upon the Deity, who witnesses all our actions. . “ Nec 
frustra sunt in Deo posite spes precesque ; que cum recte sunt, 
ineflicaces esse non possunt." Aversamini igitur vitia, colite 
virtutes, ad rectas sper animum sublevate, humileis preces in ex- 
celsa porrigite. Magna vobis est, si dissimulare non vultis, 
necessitas indicta probitatis, cum ante ogulos agitis judicis cuncta 
cernentis.” 

These sentiments of a philosopher, it will be admitted, are 
highly elevated, and convey sublime ideas of the Omnipotence, 
Justice, and Providence of the Deity. Indeed, fur several centu- 
ries after the: coming of Christ, ancient philosophy retained its 
former high estimation, even among those who had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity. As soon, however, as the Emperor 
Constantine had declared himself a Christian, and altered the 
forms of rejigious rites, destroying the temples of the gods through- 
out the empire, the professors of Christianity began to represent 
the doctrines of philosophy as unfounded in truth, irrational, and 
altogether unsatisfactory. Lactantius, in a work addressed to this 
emperor, finds fault with the very name of philosophy, which, he 
says, implies the pursuit of knowledge not yet attained. ‘* Philo- 
sophia est (ut nomen indicat) studium sapientia. Unde igitur 
probem magis, philosophiam uon esse sapientiam, quam ex ipsius 





* This expresses the sentiment of Chrysostom, where, adopting the energetic 
style of Demosthenes, he says: Οὐ γάρ ἐστι, οὔκι ἐστι τοὺς αἰτοῦντας παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
Σωφροσύνην, καὶ δικαιοσύνην, καὶ πραότητα, καὶ χρηστότητα, μὴ τύγχανειν τῆς εὐχῆς. 
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nominis significatione ? Qui enim sapientie studet, utique nondum 
sapit, sed ut sapere possit -studet. In ceteris artibus studium 
quid efficiat, et quo tendat apparet: quas cum discendo aliquis 
assecutus est, jam non studiosus artifici, sed Artifex nominatur. 
At enim verecundiz causa studiosos sapientie non saplentes voca- 
verunt.” This writer does not appear to have known that the 
philosophers, holding knowledge to be infinite, did not think the 
appellative of a wise man could consistently be assumed. They 
believed, however, that truth is discoverable by patient investiga- 
tion, and that in the acquisition of real knowledge a well-consti- 
tuted mind may continue to make progress while the natural 
faculties are unimpaired. Lactantius, however, boldly affirms, that 
science is not to be acquired by studying the precepts of philoso- 
phy, and he adduces as a proof of the false conclusions of the 
philosophers, that they had affirmed the earth to be round, and 
that some of its inhabitants are antipodes. ‘ But,” says he, “ 1 
can prove by many arguments that it is impossible the heaven can 
be lower than the earth,” &c. ‘Quid dicam de iis -nescio, qui 
cum semel aberraverint, constanter in stultitia perseverant, et vana 
vanis defendunt, nisi quod eos interdum puto joci causa philoso- 
phari, aut prudentes et scios mendacia defendenda suscipere, quagi 
ut ingenia sua in malis rebus exerceant vel ostentent.” How very 
ill qualified this father of the church was to pronounce an accurate 
judgment on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, appears from 
the short passages quoted; but he probably wrote with the view 
of doing what would be agreeable to the emperor, and then first 
commenced the connexion between church and state. 

But although Lactantius and other flatterers of the earlier 
Christian emperors much misrepresented the doctrines of philoso- 
phy, there were not wanting many distinguished characters who, 
proféssing the Christian religion, and taking a principal share in 
the management of the church, continued to cultivate philosophy 
with unabatea ardor, well assured that true religion and true philo- 
sophy, proceeding from one source, must ever harmonise and mutue 
ally support each other. Synesius, the learned bishop of Cyrene, 
was at once a Christian and a Platonist. As he was descended of a 
hero’s race, and universally respected for his virtue and great 80» 
quirements, the Christians of his time were at great pains ‘to obtain 
such a convert,and actually appointed him a bishop before they could 
bring h.m to profess his belief in the resurrection of our budies after 
death. Eustathius, the learned commentator on Homer and other 
ancient authors, wasa Christian bishop; and in later tinies we have had 
examples of thesame kind, in which the piety of the Christian has been 
united tothe researches and study of ancient philosophy, in one and the 
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same person. It ishowever to be lamented, that the indiscreet zeal of 
some professors of Christianity even now leads them rather to imi- 
tate the illiberality of Lactantius, and represent philosophy, as he 
has done, in the most unfavorable colours ; as ill-founded in princi- 
ples, and utterly unprofitable in practice. And here it 1s to be ob- 
served, that as the decided hostility of some Christians was not ma- 
nifested against the- professors of ancient philosophy until their 
religion became that of the Roman empire, so the annexation of 
revenues to the church, thus rendering it dependent upon the state, 
would naturally tend to render the ministers of Christianity. 
more intolerant. Monboddo observes, ““ While there was no 
money in the Christian church to be given to the clergy, which was 
the case before Christianity became the established religion of the 
Roman empire, there was perfect peace in the church. ‘lhe same 
was the case in the pagan church, where there were no salaries or 
benefices to be given to the ministers of religion; for even the 
Pontifex Maximus in Rome had not a shilling of salary, or any 
perquisites annexed to his office. But when the ministers of Chris- 
tianity were paid, and some of them had princely revenues annexed 
to their office, this naturally produced strife and contention among 
the clergymen of the same national church, who should possess these 
benefices ς and if there was any sect of religionists who desired a 
change of the established religion, by which they wére to come i 
place of the clergymen in possession of thé revenues of the church, 
then arose persecution and massacres, such as that of St. Bartholo- 
mew in France, and religious wars, such as were unheard-of among 
the heathens : and thus a religion of the greatest love was made the 
source of great enmity and great destruction to men.” That 
religion has given rise to many sanguinary wars and cruel persecu- 
tions, arising from the interested views of the clergy, cannot be - 
denied ; and it is equally certain, that many of that body, from the 
third century, have shown much reluctance tu admit, that the pres 
cepts of ancient philosophy teach how to form exalted ideas of the 
Deity—to ascertain the immortality of the human soul—and to re- 
gulate the actions of men according to the principles of truth and ᾿ 
justice, with the express view of preparing them for a happier 
state hereafter. ‘They appear to think, that to admit thus 
much, would endanger the Christian religion itself, while in reality, 
it must ever: prove its strongest and best support; that it 18. 
agreeable to the order of the universe, and to what in all ages 
has appeared.to the well-informed and contemplative mind to be 
truth. When st. Paul addressed himself to the Athenians, he taught, 
‘‘ that there was one God, who made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that-he is Lord of heaven and earth, he dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands, neither 18, worshipped with men’s 
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hands, as though he needed“any thing, seeing he giveth to all life, 
and breath, and all things, and hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: for 
in him we live and move and have our being, as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring: | Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s 
device.” Of this God it appears that those of the popular religion 
had an idea: for the apostle tells them, that he came to declare to 
them the Deity, whom they worshipped under the name of the Un- 
known God. Hitherto it appears that the Athenians heard the 
preacher with attention ; but when he came to speak of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and a future judgment, by the man whom God 
had ordained, he tells us, “that some mocked, and others said, We wal 
hear thee again of this matter.” Let the impartial reader compare 
the doctrine of St. Paul with the passages quoted from Boétius and 
others, and he will find that to do justice, love mercy, aod walk 
humbly with God, was enjoined by the philosophers; and that the 
apostles only found difficulty in convincing those whom they endea- 
voured to convert, of facts connected immediately with the mission 
and character of Christ, and the resurrection of the body after death. 
‘< It appears,” says the learned author already quoted (Monboddo), 
‘¢ that the Christian religion is founded upon principles of philoso- 

hy, such as are formed from the study of nature; and indeed I think 
τὸ would be absurd, and even impious, to maintain that there is any 
thing in it contrary to the order of nature and the system of the 


.wniverse.” He adds, in another place, that ‘ from the philosophy 


ofighe Christian religion, it is evident that it was a religion fitted for 
a learned age, such as the age of Augustus Cesar, but could not 
have been propagated in an unlearned age. Such an age St. Paul, m 
his speech to the Areopagus, calls the times of ignorance ;? and he 
concludes from this, that Christ came in the fulness of time, when 
the minds of men were sufficiently well informed to receive his 
doctrme. It is true, that all philosophers were not converts to the 
Christian religion ; that Seneca and Marcus Antoninus, with many 
others, in habits of daily intercourse with Christians, yet did not 
adopt their religion.. It is not our business in this place to attempt 
to account for this. Miraculous interpositions excepted, men will 
discover and embrace the truth more or less readily according to 
their various capacities, and an infinite number of external circum- 
stances, which more or less influence all men; and if, even at the 
present day, some deny the divinity of Christ, and the doctrines 
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which nnmediately relate to the redemption of mankind by him, we 
cannot wonder that Christianity was not adopted immediately upon 
its promulgation, by all who heard its doctrines preached. 





The object of this essay is to recommend the study of ancient 
philosophy, the very memory of which is in danger of being lost 
amongst us, when professors in our universities, from ignorance of 
its doctrines, teach their pupils that it is unworthy of their attention, 
It is true that a few still cultivate this philosophy ; but while in 
public schools, and periodical publications, which in no small de- 
gree influence public opinion, it is neglected or treated with con- 
tempt, because it is not understood, the example of the few will. 
produce no considerable effect upon the many still engaged in un- 
meaning discussions, and the absolutely hopeless task of attempting 
to arrive at general truths, by multiplied experiments upon matter 
_ever varied and ever changing. ‘That the artisan improves in his 
art by repeated efforts or experiments, is true; but it 1s also true, 
that changing and perishable matter, strictly speaking, cannot be the 
object of science properly so called, as its state is every moment 
changing, and it is In progress to become something different from 
what it was. For this reason, the ancients said of matter, γίνεται, 
οὐκ ἔστι, and they held that true science must relate to what is in 
itself permanent, eternal and unchangeable. At the present day, © 
the experiments of the moderns tend to confirm this fact, that no 
really stmple substance comes under the cognisance of our senses ; 
that all things are resolvable into air, from which again all things 
are produced; and this is exactly what was taught by the ancients, 
that Ζεὺς, Jupiter, is all things, and that, as it is expressed in the 
passage quoted from Orpheus, “having hid all things, he again 
produces them to the view of mankind (ἐς ¢aos) doing marvellowy 
things.” Virgil and Ovid, both philosophical poets, in manyfipas- 
sages teach that air is the great source of life, and of all material 
forms. “6 Jovis omnia plena”—‘“ Jupiter est quodcunque vides,” 
are strong expressions used by Virgil to this effect ; and speaking 
of the animating principle of vegetation, we are told by Horace, that 
genial showers bring it down to earth, “ imbresque deducunt 
Jovem ;” as in the seventh Eclogue Virgil more beautifully ex- 
presses the same idea, 


“ Jupiter et lato descendit plurimus imbre ;” 


and during winter the same power, but in.a state of inactivity, was 
said to descend in hail and snow. 

Euripides, as quoted by Cicero, in his second book, “ De Natura 
Deorum,” says, ΕΞ 
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“ Vides sublime, fusum, immoderatum athira, 
Qui, tenero terram circuumvectu amplectitur ; 
Hunc suminum habeto Divum.” 


“< See tl e sublime and wide-expanded zther, 
Within his genial arms clasping the earth ; 
This call thou God and Jove.” . 


« By air,” says Bishop Berkeley, “ fire is kindled, the lamp of 
life preserved. ‘The seeds of things seem to lie latent in the air, 
ready to appear and produce their kind whenever they hight on a 
proper matrix. The whole atmosphere seems alive, and to be a 
common seminary and receptacle of all vivifying principles. At-ther, 
or pure invisible fire, the most subtile and elastic of all bodies, seems 
to pervade and expand itself through the whole universe. If air be 
the immediate agent or instrument in natural things, it is the pure, 
invisible fire, that is the first natural mover or spring from whence the 
air derives its power. This mighty agent is everywhere at hand, 
ready to break forth into action, if not restrained and yoverned with 
the greatest wisdom. Being always restless and in motion, it ac- 
tuates and enlivens the whole visible mass, is equally fitted to pro- 
duce and to destroy, distinguishes the various stages of nature, and 
keeps up the perpetual round of generations and corruptions, preg- 
nant with forms, which it constantly sends forth and absorbs. So 
quick in its motions, so subtile and penetrating in its nature, so 
extensive in its effects, it seemeth no other than the vegetative soul, 
or vital spirit of the world.—————The phenomena and effects do 
plainly show that there is a spirit that moves, and a mind or provi- 
dence that presides. This Providence, Plutarch saith, was thought 
to be in regard to the world, what the soul is im regard to man. 
The order and course of things, and the experiments we daily make, 
show there’ is a mind that governs and actuafes this mundane system, 
as tlie proper real agent and cause; and that the inferior instra- 
mental cause is pure zther, fire, or the substance of light, which is 
applied and determined by an infinite mind in the macrocosm, or uni- 
verse, with unlimited power, and according to stated rules, as it is 
in the microcosm, with limited power and skill, by the human mind. 
We have no proof, either from experience or reason, of any other 
agent or efficient cause than mind or spirit. When, therefore, we 
speak of corporeal agents, or corporeal causes, this is to be under- 
stood in a different subordinate and improper sense. ‘That whereof 
a thing is compounded, the instrument used in its production, and. 
the end for which it was intended, are all in vulgar use termed 
causes, though none of them be, strictly speaking, agent or efficient. 
There is not any proof that an extended corporeal or mechanical 
cause doth really and properly act; even motion itself being, in 
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truth, a passion. When, therefore, force, power, virtue, or action, 
are mentioned as subsisting in an exalted and corporeal or mechas 
uical being, this is not to be taken.in a true, genuine, and real, but 
only in a-gross and popular sense, which sticks in appearances, and | 
doth not analyse things to their first principles. In compliance with 
established language, and the use of the world, we must employ the 
popular currrent phrase ; but then in regard to truth, we ought to 
distinguish its meaning. ‘This pure spirit, or invisible fire, ts ever 
ready to exert and show itself in its effects, cherishing, heating, fer- 
menting, resolving, shining, and operating in various manners, where 
a subject offers to employ or determine its force. It is present in 
all parts of the earth and firmament, though perhaps latent and un- 
observed, till some accident produceth it into act, and renders it 
visible in its effects, 

_ There is no effect in nature great, marvellous, or terrible, but 
proceeds from fire, that diffused and active principle which, at the 
same time that it shakes the earth and the heavens, will enter, divide, 
and dissolve the smallest, closest and most compacted bodies. In 
remote cavities of the earth, it remains quiet, till perhaps an acci- 
dental spark from the collision of one stone against another kindles 
an exhalation that gives birth to an earthquake or tempest, which 
splits mountains or overturns. cities. The Magi said of God, that 
he had light for his body and truth for his soul; and in the Chal- 
daic Oracles, all things are supposed to be governed by a πῦρ νοερὸν, 
or intellectual fire: and in the same oracles, the creative mind is said 
to be ἑσσάμενος πυρὶ πῦρ, which oriental reduplication of the word 
fire, seems to imply the extreme purity and force thereof. Thus also 
in the Psalms, “ thou art clothed with light as with a garment,” 
where the word rendered light might have been rendered fire, the 
Hebrew letters being the same with those in the word that signifies 
ἄτα, all the difference being in the pointing, which is justly counted 
a late invention. That other Scripture sentence is remarkable : 
** who maketh his ministers a flaming fire,” which might perhaps be 
rendered, more agreeably to the context, us well as consistently with 
the Hebrew, after this manner, “ who maketh flaming fire his mini- 
sters ;” and the whole might run thus: “ who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and flaming fire his ministers.’—“ A notion of some- 
thing divine in fire animating the whole world, and ordering its se- 
veral parts, was a tenet of very general extent, being embraced in 
the most distant times and places, even among the Chinese them- 
selves, who make tien,’ ether, or heaven, the sovereign principle or 





* The word tien, in the old Celtic language, and in countries far remote 
from China, signified the Fire of the Sun. The festival of Bel-tien continued 
ty be observed in some parts of Scotland even in the last century; and even 
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cause of all things, and teach that the celestial virtue, by them called 
Li, when joined to corporeal substance, doth fashion, distinguish, 
and specificate all natural beings. This Li of the Chinese seems 
‘to answer the forms of the Peripatetics; and both bear analogy to 
the foregoing philosophy of fire. The worship of Vesta at Rome, 
was in truth the worship of fire. . 

“ Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flammam,” saith 
Ovid in his Fasti. And as in old Rome the eternal fire was religi- 
ously kept by virgins, so in Greece, particularly at Delphi and 
Athens, it was kept by widows: It is well known that Vulcan, or 
Fire, was worshipped with great distinction by the Egyptians. The 
Sabeans are also known to have been worshippers of fire. It ap- 
pears, too, from the Chaldean Oracles, that fire was regarded as ἀμ 
vine by the sages of that nation ; and it is supposed that Ur of the 
Chaldeans was so called from the Hebrew word signifying fire, 
because fire was publicly worshipped im that city. It doth not 
seem that the prostrations of the Persians before the perpetual fires, 
preserved with great care in their pyreia, or fire temples, were 
- merely a civil respect,.as Dr. Hyde would have it thought. Al- 
though he brings good proof that they do not invoke the fire on 
their altars, or pray to it, or call it God; and that they acknowledge 
a supreme invisible Deity: civil respects are paid to things as re- 
lated to civil power; but such relation doth not appear in the pre- 
sent case. It should seem, therefore, that they worship: God as 
present in the fire, which they worship or reverence, not ultimately, 
or for itself, but relatively to the Supreme Being. It must be ᾿ 
᾿ owned, that there are many passages in the holy Scripture that 
would make one think the Supreme Being was in a peculiar man- 
mer present and manifest in the element of fire. Not to insist, that 
God is more than once said to be a consuming fire, which might be 
anderstood in a metaphorical sense, the divine apparitions were by 
fire, in the bush, at Mount Sinai, on the tabernacle, in the cloven _ 
tongues. God is represented in the inspired writers, as descendmg 
in fire, as attended by fire, or with fire going before him. Celestial 
beings, as angels, chariots, and such like phenomena, are invested 
with fire, light and splendor.” 

It is hoped that these extracts from a truly philosophical work 
of Berkeley will not appear tedious or misplaced. He wrote before 
Franklin had exhibited the wonders of modern electricity, and before 
that method of calling into action elemental fire,had been discovered, 





now, the shepherds kindle bonfires on midsummer eve, a custom which, 
Toland, who lived about the beginning of the last century, says was very pre- 
valent in that part of Ireland the most contiguous to Scotland—a relic of 
the worship of the sun cultivated by the Druids. : 
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which now bears the name of Galvani; yet we find him describing, 
in the most animated language, the wonderful effects of elemental. 
fire, and with the liberality of a philosopher, removing fiom those — 
who paid diviue honors to this element, the imputations of idolatry, 
It has been fashionable amongst those who have not taken the 
trouble to ascertain Berkeley’s meaning, to ridicule him, as contende | 
ing for the nom-existence of matter; vut he in truth never main-. 
tained any such doctrine. ‘That matter has no permaneut existence, 
is a truth of philosophy; but that the learned bishop denied the 
existence of sensible objects, is altogether false ; and it excites sur- 
prise, how men, pretending to information and powers of discrimi- 
nation, could have formed any such supposition ; for he guards 
against it in many parts of his writings, as apprehensive that some 
might inadvertently fall into such a mistake. 

But why, it will be asked, take such pains to inculcate what the 
learned know, and the public, generally speaking, hath no inclina- 
tion to learn? The excellence of ancient philosophy has at all times 
been contended for by some; but it is no longer fashionable, and 
our youth turn their time to better account, than were they to cen- 
sume it in the study of that which is no longer prized. It is an- - 
swered, that these essays are not written for the learned; but in the 
hope that those who have proceeded so far in their studies, may be 
induced to prosecute them with the view of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of antiquity, the writer has adopted a 
more popular manner than the excellence of the subject might ap- 
pear to demand. This philosophy has been prized and honored 
by the greatest monarchs: the time bas been when its professors 
were reverenced by the people, while they held offices of the first 
distinction in the state; and although, as learning falls into decay, 
the object of learning recedes from our view, yet truth is eternal, 
and will ultimately prevail over error. From time to time mankind 
have lost sight of true science ; but the darkest ages have been suc- 
ceeded by others more enlightened, and the restoration of science has 
ever been effected by a recurrence to the wisdom of former ages. 
Whenever men shall be convinced, that to wander in an endless la- 
byrinth of experiments concerning the infinitely varied powers of 
nature, and combinations of material forms, 1s not the medns of ac- 
quiring true science ; and the period, it is probable, is not far distant, 
when we shail enter upon the study of truth as a new pursuit, and 
we trust with all the alacrity inspired by novelty, superadded to mo- 
tives of abigher order. In a former essay (No. II.) it was observed, 
that ’Apery, Virtus, was frequently used as a syponyme of Philosophia: 
it was thus used by Aristotle in an ode there quoted, and 11 1s thus 
used by Isocrates, who, after informing Demonicus that beanty may 
fade before disease, aud must be destroyed by time: that riches 
more frequently minister to vice than virtue; and that bodily 
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strength, unless under the governance of sound discretion, must 
prove injurious to its possessor, adds, that the acquirement of virtue 
is alone stable, accompanying the possessor even in old age; more 
excellent than riches, and more estimable than voble birth, rendering 
that practicable which to others appear impossible, and boldly 
meeting what to the multitude appear objects of terrot, and ac- 
counting sloth diszrace, and labor praise. ᾿Η δὲ τῆς ᾿Αρετῆς κτῆσις, 
οἷς dv ἀκιβδήλως ἐν ταῖς διανοίαις συναυξήθη. μόνη μὲν συγγηράσκει" 
“πλούτου δὲ κρείττων, χρησιμώτερα δὲ εὐγενείας ἐστὶ, τὰ μὲν τοῖς ἄλλοις ᾿ 
ἀδύνατο: δυνατὰ καθιστῶσα, τὰ δὲ τῷ πλήθει φοβερὰ θαρσαλέως ὑπομένουσα" 
καὶ τὸν μὲν ὄκνον ψόγον, τὸν δὲ πόνον ἔπαινον ἡγουμένη. Such are the 
fruits of philosophy, and so poweiful the inducements to its study 
and cultivation, throughout our lives. 

The first essay published under this title, had for its object to 
point out the injustice done to Aristotle by the writer of an intro- 
ductory essay to a supplement of an Encyclopedia published in 
Edinburgh, who appeared to have been misled by a faulty Latin 
translator, and had not taken the trouble to consult the original; 
and generally to show that thodern philosophy does not deserve the 
estimation in which it is held, and that those, who pretended to guide 
the pursuits of mankind in quest of knowledge, were themselves 
ignorant of the philosophy they pretended to despise. 

In the second, the character of Lord Bacon, and his claims to the 
title of a philosopher, were more particularly considered ; and 
reasons were assigned why he could not possibly be acquainted with 
the philosophy which he pronounced unprofitable, and why, upon 
an impartial retrospect, he appears to have been, from want of in- 
formation, altogether unqualified to afford real assistance to man- 
kind in the pursuit of true knowledge. — 

The third contained strictures upon the writings of some of 
Bacon’s admirers, who have had no small share in bringing about 
that disregard of true philosophy which characterises our times, 
and threatens the return of ages of ignorance, like those that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire. In particular, the attempt 
of Mr. Dugald Stewart, to show that the induction of Bacon was un- 
known to Aristotle and the ancients, was fully considered; and 
proufs adduced, that the induction of Bacon and his followers has 
been in use from the earliest times, and is in fact the basis of the 
demonstrative syllogism. It was shown, that the word metaphysics 
18 misunderstood by writers of our times, who pretend that it was 
casually given to Certain writings of Aristotle composed after his 
Physics; whereas in truth it refers to what is eternal and uuchange- 
able, and is beyond * the cognisance of our senses. 





1 Tt seems to have escaped the notice ef those writers, that the preposition 
μετὰ, signifies beyond as well as after. 
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In this fourth essay, the object of the writer has been to show, 
that philosophical investigations terminate im the contemplation of 
the Deity; that philosophy is m fact vatural rel gioa, and niust ever 
accord with true religion, whether netural or revealed. ‘The :ndiscreet 
zeal of sume Christians.bas led then to misrepresent the doctrines 
of ph-losophy, to assert that it is founded m error, and can lead to 
no useful conclusions; but the mosi enliyhtened Christians of 41} 
ages have held very different sentiments; and of this several proofs 
have been given, and many more might be adduced. An iutelligent 
writer of the seventeenth ceniury published a small work tuotitled 
 Theologiz Philosophia Ancillans ;” end the object of the author 
was to show, thet philosophy naturally leads to the study and con- 
templation of Deity; and be takes pains to show, that what the phi- 
losopher by reasoning knows to be true, he mav also receive as an 
article of Christian faith. Eis words are: “" Philosopbus aliquis 
Sciens per demonstrationem unum DEuM esse, omnium rerum 
principiun et causam, potest ejusdem propositionis accipere fidem, 
manente priore cognitione; si videlicet e Pagano fiat Christianus : 
1g ergo simul habebit fidem et scientiam, ejusque fides pro objecto 
habebit ; res evidenter scttas seu visas.” ‘\Vhis author, professor of 
_moral philosophy in the university of St. Andrews, in the time of 

king James the First, appears to have entertained opinions concern- 
ing theology and philosophy at once just and liberal ; and had all 
Christian writers entertained sentiments like his, we should not at: 
this time have wituessed a neglect and consequent decay of learning 
and true philosophy, which threatens the return of ages of darkness 
and deploiable ignorance. Religious animosities have, at several 
times, deeply injured the cause of learning; and even of late the 
labors of the truly-learned Jesuits have been undervalued, and too 
often interdicted, by those of the reformed religion. ‘he buffoonery 
of Butler was directed against literature and philosophy, because 
Milton, and certain others, adherents of Cromwell and the common- 
wealth, were scholars and philosophers; and the profligacy and ig- 
norance of the court of the restored monarch, to which this buffoonery 
was highly acceptable, contributed to make it fashionable throughout 
the kingdom to admire it. During the last two hundred years, many 
causes have co-operated to lead away the mind from the pursuit of 
true knowledge, and the recurrence to just principles and proper 
educatiou of youth, will no doubt be attended with difficulty, as long 
as learning and science are not held to be necessary to what is called 
success in life, and the patronage of government, without much 
regard to merit, is bestowed according to political influence. The 
honorary rewards bestowed in our universities, have no doubt great 
influence on the minds of some, who, like ‘T'weddell, are nobly 
ambitious of literary acquirements and literary fame; but farther . 
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inducements are yet wanting to the more effectual prosecution of 
the study of the language and philosophy of Greece. That this 
study richly rewards its cultivators is true, but the difficulties at 
first to ve encountered deter many from entering upon it, and some 
progress, even considerable progress, must be made before its ex- 
cellence is discerned. Our youth should have a competent acquain- 
tance with the Greek language before they euter the university, 
and the course of study ought to be much longer than at present.— 
It is the language of science, and without a familiar acquaintance 
with it, we can never comprehend the philosophy, the etudy of 
which it is the object of these essays to recommend. By this phi- 
losophy, the object of which is the attamment of truth, we arrive 
at general piinciples, to which particulars are to be referred ; 
but the investigation of particulars is necessarily infinite ; and it is 
only by accident that experiments appear to be now leading us 
back to the principles which have stood the test of ages, and of 
which we never ought to have lost sight. In order to acquire a 
just claim to the character of a learned man, long and laborious 
study is requisite; but the grandeur of the object, and inestimable ᾿ 
value of the acquisition, ought to animate our efforts; for here the | 
words of Plato are truly applicable : τς 

᾿Αλλὰ τούτων δὴ ἕνεκα χρὴ ων διεληλύθαμεν.---πάντα ποιεῖν, ὥστε 
᾿Αρετῆς καὶ φρονήσεως ἐν τῷ βίῳ μετασχεῖν. καλὸν γὰρ τὸ ἾΑθλον, καὶ 
ἥἣ ἐλπὶς μεγώλη. 
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GREEK MSS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Verus et Novum Testamentum Ψ. 2622. cum notis Manu- 
scriptis. 
Liber Job ¥. 816. cum variantibus Lectionibus Manuscriptis. 


Novum Testamentum ¥. 2537, 2538. cum notis Manusctiptis 
Johannis Taylori. 


Novum Testamentum * 2423. 
Quatuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum * 553. 1673. * 2061. 
Ὁ 2144, * 2512. 


Quatuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum * 2517. Codex 
quondam Theodori Beze. : 


Actus Apostolorum et Epistole Catholic Pauline 2068; 

Epistole Pauline cum notis 1152. 

Paraleipomenon Lib. 11. * 1146. 1. 2. 

| Dd. vit. 23. Codex est Grecus in 4to. grandiori septingeno= 
rum et amplius annorum im membranis nitide scriptus, m usum 
Magne Ecclesiz Constantinopolitane, in quo continetur Evayye- 
λιον, sive, ut aliis magis placet, Ευαγγελιστηριον. 


Dd. viii. 49. Codex est Grecus Membranaceus in 4to. ‘priori. 


et mole et nitore inferior, ejusdem tamen fere etatis, in quo simi- 
liter et continetur Ευαγγελιον sive Ευαγγελιστηρίον. 

11. iv. 12. Codex est Grecus Chartaceus, varias dissertationes 
continens de Historia, Medicima, et Agricultura. 

Note Manuscripte in Dionysium ¥. 2679. In Pollucis Ono- 
masticon ¥. 2641. In Canonas Apostolicos ¥. 2659. In Plutarch. 
¥. 2676—2681. In Libros Juris Orientalis ¥. 2682. In Epicte- 
tum 2692. In Terentium 2701. Daialecti Greci 694. 32, 33. 
Etymologicum Grecum * 2051. 

Dd. viii. 51. Codicellus Chartaceus in Folio, Callimachi Frag- 
menta, Viro doctissimo, Thoma Stanleio, Armigero, collecta et 
digesta, una cum notis eruditis in ‘eundem poetam : liberaliter 
communicavit Edwardus: Sherburn, eques auratus, Kal. Apr. 
MDCXCVIII. 

Dd. ix. 18. Codex est Orientalis. 


Dd. ix. 69. Codex est Grecus Chartaceus, in quo continentur 


a 


Quatuor Evangelia. Preemittuntur Canones Eusebiani Scripti A. , 


M. 6805, qui juxta computationem Ecclesie Anglicane respondet 
Anno Redemptionis humane 1297: secundum vero computa- 
tionem Ecclesie Constantinopolitane A. 1318. 

Dd. x. 46. Codex est Orientalis. 


Dd. x. 5. 54. Codex est Grecus in vetusta mano scriptus 
membranaceus in 4to. sed axsgados καὶ μειουρος. 
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Dd. 56. Codex est Grecus in 8vo. Ta Epwrnpara Mavuna 
Μοσχοπουλου. 

d.xi. 54 Codex est Grecus Bombycinus, in 4to. minori, 
ἴῃ quo coutinentur manibus diversis scripta, Analecta ex Luciano, 
Libanio, aliisque auctoribus. 

Dd. xi. 65. Codex Chartaceus in 4to. Compendium’ Grace 
Grammatice a Thoma Stanleio. 

Dd. xi, 70. Codex est Grecus in 4to, partim in Membranis, 
partim in Charta scriptus: continet varias observationes de Dra;. 
mate, Metris, et ΠΑ ΤΗΝ Aristophanis, Sophoclis, et Euripidis, 
cum Hephestione. 

Dd. xi. 90. Codex est Grecus vetusta manu scriptus, forma 
fere quadrata, initio et fine mutilus, in quo continentur Actus Apos- 
tolorum, et Epistole Catholic et Pauline. 

Dd. i. 2. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. i. 23. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. i. 24. Apocalypsis, sive Revelatio Sancti Johannis, clau- 
sulis Grace et Anglice factis data, que ex Greco Anglice sit per- 
legenda, vel ex Anglico Grace, una cum notis marginalibus Grece, 
Jocutionum formas a LX-X. interpretatione derivatas esse de- 
monstrantibus. | 

Da. ii. 22. Codex est Gracus Membranaceus, literis minutis 
et cursivis scriptus anno qui coincidit cum Anno Ere vulgaris 
Christi 924. 

Dad. ii. 47. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. ii. 51. Codex est Grecus in 4to. A. Redemptionis bus 
mapz sex centesimo super millesimum in Urbe Constantin. 

Dd. 52—54, Codices sunt Orientales. : 

Da. iii. 8—8. Codices sunt Hebraici. 

Dd. iii. 22, 23. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dad. iii. 50. Codex est Grecus in 4to Membranaceus, manu 
vetusta scriptus, ἀκεφάαλος καὶ μειουρος, continens, 1. Johannis Cli- 


maci Scalam Paradisi. 2. Scolia ad eandem. 3. Προς τὸν ᾿ Ποιμένοῳ 


sive ejusdem Librum ad eundem. 

Dad. iii. 54. Codex est Orientalis. 

Dd. iii. 79—82. Codicelli sunt Orientales. 

Dd.86. ‘Tract. Miscell. arte Bibliopegi non illigati, sed inter 
se Con onjunet : multum babent Anglice scriptum, quedam (9, 10, 
11,) Grece 

‘Dd. iv. 1—4. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. iv. 7—10. Codices sunt Orientales. | 

Dd. iv. 16. Codex est Grecus in 8vo, A, 1441. in Chartis 
scriptus: varias Aristotclis οἵ aliorum Dissertationes continet. 

Dd. 31,32. -Codices suut Orientales. 

Dd. 47—49. Codices sunt Orientales. 
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Dd. 47—49. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. v. 10,11. Codex Orientalis. 

Dd. v. 17. Codices Orientales. 

Dad. ν. 29. Codex est Grecus Chartaceus in 4to. continens 
Analecta ex variis Codicibus Manuscriptis, manu clarissimi viri 
Humph. Wanleii exarata. 

Dd. v. 34—43. Codices sunt Orientales. 

Dd. v. 48. Codices Orientales. 

Dd. vi. 16. Codex Orientatis. 

Dd. 18, 19. Duo Codices nitidissime ἢ in Chartis Scripti, qui- | 
bus continentur Analecta viri cujusdam eruditi e diversis Codicibus 
MSs. 

Codices vi. 20—22. 

Dd. vi. 24. 

Dad. vi. 26. 

Dd. vi. 64. Codices Orientales. 

Dd. vi. 66. 

Dd. vi. 91. 


Dd. vi. 84. Codex est Grecus in duodec. manu neoterica in 
Chartis Scriptus. 


P.S. The reader i is desired to correct the following Errata in 
the former Number : 

P. 187. line 7. for ΓΙ read Th : line 11. for UNWAN Mw, 
read WINWNN rin, ‘Megillath Ahashuerosh : line 29. for. wn, 
Toor, read ὙΤ7Ό, Seder. Fhe reader is also desired to take notice, 
that to the end. of the account of Dr. Buchanan’s Eastern MSS., 
Is to be added another Historia Judaica, which contains the 
History of the Jews of Malabar, and the Origin of the black and 
white Jews in India, in 24 chapters: thin octavo, in the Rabbiui- 
cal character. 

Add also Sepher Sepherim, or Origin of the Jews of Malabar, 
being a Hebrew ‘I'ranslation of the Historical Collections. 

Sepher Sepherim, being a correct ‘Translation of the former. 

Cheddushe Malabar, or New Account of the Origin of the 
Jews of Malabar from the time of the Destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 


Kalchoth, N. 45. 4to. imperfect; written in the Rabbinical 
character. | 


Anecdotes of Malabar History: translated from the Hebrew, 
by Mr. Crool of Cambridge. : 

There are also some Engraven Plates. 

The account of the Syriac and other Eastern MSS. presented 
by Dr. B. to the University, will be given on some future occasion. 
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TITUS HIEROSOLYMAM EXPUGNANS. 


<i 


« ]NCESTATA diu sacrorum sanguine Vatum, 

“ Teque tuosque, Salem, quoties, ni aversa fuisses, 

‘* Fovissem gremio blandz genetricis ad instar ! 

‘“« Felix, nunc etiam felix, tua si bona néris 

‘* Dum licet At venit illa dies, quando aggere muros 
*« Obsidet miles, metuendisque obruet armis, | 

‘¢ Exgequans una late loca vasta ruina: 

᾿ς Tanti erit oblatam toties renuisse Salutem !” 

Denique fatali decurso tramite szcli 
Ecquis adest Ceeli Vindex 1 quis debitus Ultor? 

Aspice, nigrescens Tempestas turbida ab oris 
Ingruit Hesperiz, et campos densa occupat umbra 
Turmarum obductos nebula, nisi Martia raptim 
Qua rutilat seges, atque zrata luce coruscat. 

Surge, age, devotis habitas qui in sedibus, Hospes, 
Nunc fuge—Nunc meritam propera prevertere cladem : 
' “Et tu venturis Patriz non debite Fatis, 

Quisquis es, o Christi temezato numine tactas 
Linque Domos, et te labentibus eripe Regnis ! 

Conscia (nonne vides ?) tantam Natura ruinam 
Agnovit, versique dedit presagia Fati : 
Tempore non alio minitari visa sub auras 
Arma, et flammigeri currus volitare, futurum 
Miscentes Martem, et fatulia bella cientes: 
Quin ‘miro spiendore ipsi rutilare cacumen 
Delubro, circumque innoxia fulgura pasci : 
Tum magnam audiri per sacta silentia vocem— 
Excessisse Deum, et sedes odisse nefandas. 

Sed tibi quid, Solyma, augurium ? Quz vana precaris 
Non audituro fundens vota irrita Ceelo, 
Ut tandem belli propius propiusque tumultum 
Accipis Italici—Jam despicis arce sub ipsa 
Victrices Aquilas, dominzque insignia Rome? 
Jil corripuere viam, et late omnia complent: 
Dum miles patriam recolens, et rura relicta 
(Quamvis illa quidem flavis uberrima campis) 
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Insuetas miratur opes, et.munera Ceeli 
Qblata arripiens sacris spatiatur in agris: 
Fatalemque parat non nullo numine pugnam. 

Sublimis facies Urbi: munimine vasto 
Presidium, et triplicis firmant discrimiva muri: 
Prerupto hinc illinc scopulosus vertice collis 
Invictum ostentans claustrum, et proclivia-saxa, 
Excipit amplexu curvo, atque immanis ad auras 
Immensumque patens stat congesto augmine secli. 

Ast molem exsuperaus tantam, majorque periclis, 
Undique fervet atrox acies, si mcenia possit 
Circuitu ingenti, et producto obsidere vallo.— 

Intus cur cessat Mavors?—Cur candida pugnam 
Libertas, renuis ? domini ne impuné eatenam, 

Et cladem instantem patric patieris inultz ? 
Omine victa malo, tristique oppressa Veterno, 
Pectora torpescunt : temerati conscia Juris 
Rupta Fides sacr4 trepidat formidime ad Aram, 
Presumitque metu poenas: Hos lurida Pestis, 
Hos angit miseranda Fames: nec gratia forme 
Vivida, nec fervens juvenili in Corpore sanguis 
Profuit : intereunt pariter puerique puellzqae, 
Et fleutes proper4 natorum morte parentes: 
Atqui se teneris olim fors:voverat annis 
Piurimus ultorem patriz ; dextramque sacrarat 
Fracturam Hesperias, dederint modo fata, catenas : 
Incassum !—assuetas rodunt jejunia vires, 
Religioque animos nigranti pregravat umbra. 

Ipsa adedO—nec vana fides—ipsa anxia Mater 
Dum nati invigilat cunis, corpusve tenellum 
Sustinet amplexu—tantum suadere furoris 
Possit tetra Fames—artus proh ! dente feroci 
Cognatos vorat, et rabido-bibit ore cruorem, 

Nec minus interea gressus in limina Templi 
Morte vel extrem4 ducunt: hoc frigidus unum 
Spiritus, hoc unum languescens lingua vocare. 

Sive illinc stet certum animo sperare salutem, 
Seu dulce occurrat coram deponere vitas, 

Nunsen ubi, dum tenspus erat, melioribus annis, 
Et fati arrisit Spes, Auguriumque prioris. 

Nec deerant tamen, insano quos Gloria fastu, 
Occasu in rerum tanto, suaderet honores 
Vel tum preripere, et patriz pereuntis habenas ; 
Inde graves cause irarum, scelerumque Rapina 
Contemtrix, versosque agitans Discordia cives : 
Inde erat infandam Rabiem, cognataque Bella 
Aspicere, et cesum fraterno valnere tratren,. 

Et dira infectos dominormm cede Penates. 
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O. Terra ante alias Ceelo defensa benigno 
Cui quondam festiva dies sine nube refulsit, 
Tu, Regina Sion—Solymz Vos dulcia Regna— 
Non posthac patriam, que longdm muta pependif, 
Non dabitur revocare lyram, atque in margine noto 
Isacidum cantu seros deducere soles ! 
Heu ! quianam in fatum gens o devota ruine 
Erigeris, sortique ultra obluctaris inique 2 
Ecce! iterum oppusiti resonant crebro ariete postes, - 
Et propior grayido consurgit vinea dorso. 
At, viden? Ut fervent acies, reboantque ruentam 
Certatim fremitus, et vox insana triumphi ! 
Mox aded vallique et propugnacula muri 
Dant stragem, accipiuntque hostem prostrata furentem. 
Ventum est ad solidas turrito pondere moles 
Antoni—spem jam solam, columenque relictum : 
Quas tamen obducté armorum cinxere coron4 
Ultro alacres, Martisque extrema pericula poscunt. 
Has contra exsurgit rapido penetrabilis ictu, 
Et vastas vasto incumbit super impete turres 
Machina terrificdm illidens: illze usque minantur 
Suspense, quasseeque labant per culmina pinne. 
Nec mora, nec requies. At, perrupto objice, Victor 
Ultricem vibrat dextram, qua prima recludit ΄ 
Monstravitque viam, czedes, et vulnera miscet 
Jussa Deo: laté Abramidz per nota locorum 
(Necquicquam nota) effusi vix denique sacrum 
Cum fremitu superant, heu ! non remeabile, limen. 
Cui non pervenit tanti, dum fata fuerunt, 
Majestas Templi, et positee Calo Auspice moles? 
Olli ampla effulget species, medioque superbit 
Vasta situ, et laté subjectam despicit urbem ; 
Prima repercutiunt nascentis tela diei 
Marmorez tusres : hyemali vertice qualis 
Emicat in lorgum, et celesti subrubet auro 
Caucasus, zternasque tives ad sidera tollit. 
Ordine queque suo, Libanon, tua gloria porte 
Bis denz insurgunt: illas argentea texit e 


‘Lamina, czlatisque nitescit lucida signis. 


Hinc ritus absunt steriles ; hinc, Grecia, Divi 
Quot colis, et varias referentia marmora formas: 
Ast habitat sincera Fides, presensque tuetur 
Spiritus Etherius, purique Unius Honores : 

Ergo queis Adyti fas est penetialia nosse 
Externos prvhibent gressus ; quin munia soli 
Agnoscunt propria, et certos per secla ministros. 

Subsistit miro aspectu, gressumque retractat 

Hostilis turba, et visu tota hzret in uno, 


for 1818. 


Percellitque animum plusquam terrena voluptas . 
Mixta metu, ut let4 quadam formidine lustrat 
Augusti monumentum operis, sacrataque tecta 
Plena Deo quondam, et summo dilecta Jehove. 
Sed preedz sitis exardet—sed nescia fati 

Pectora succendit non exorabile Colum, 

Et presens Deus, et gliscens divinitis ardor. 

Hinc ruere Isacide, et czecd indignarier ira, 
Precipitesque rapi, sacro dum in limine cernunt | 
Ora hominum vetita, et peregrinum insistere Martem. 

Heu ! frustra !_Quid enim valeant sine numine vires? 
Ergo et fatali porta insonat icta bipenni 
Aurea, czlatzeque trabes; quin cedrina victor 
Claustra ignis vorat, atque incendia debita miscef, 

Et spissam agglomerans ruit atro turbine nubem : 

Corruis heu ! veneranda A.des—Laus alta parentum, 
Corruis—et Ceelo, Tite, nescius ipse repugnas, 

Dum prohibes tantam, flammé superante, ruinam. 

Ergo etiam insuetosque pedes, alienaque noscit 
Undique Judeo vestigia foeda cruore 
Necquicquam secretum adytum: mox culmina sordent 
Exzequata solo, fractz sine nomine moles, 

Limenque egregium—nullo reparabile szclo! 

Quem finem trahatinfensi vindicta Jehove 


Tum videat—neque enim tanta hec monumenta vetustas 


Damnosa abstulerit—dubia dum mente viator 
Desertumque solum Jonge hinc latéque tuetur, 
Nec, (spatiis quamvis porrectum ingentibus) usquam 
Antiqui veneranda ostentans rudera saxi. 

Tuque etiam, quicunque olim, diademate fretus, 
Impendes operi demens, et non tua condis 
Saxa manu vetitam renovans levo omine molem, 
Desine inexpletos Ceeli irritare furores ! 
Desine—Terra tuis en! ipsa obnititur ausis, 
Et tibi non vanus, viden ἢ hic tibi fulyurat ignis. 

Jamque aded, si queis vis belli infesta pepercit, 
Quos acta in saltus, quas non errabis ad oras 
Turba exspes, et longé alio sub Sole requires 
Tutas, si qua usquam loca sint tibi tuta, latebras 
Agnoscenda tuz servans vestigia gentis : 
Scilicet et linguam patriam, barbasque comantes 
More suo, et cognata aliquis mirabitur ora, 
Famosumque genus, seu congesto incubet auro, 
Seu petat extremis lucri commercia terris. . 

Nunc quoque longinquum si quis lustraverit orbem, | 
Vel prima exorto quz tellus sole rubescit, 
Serave decedens cui spargit lumina vesper, 
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Australemve oram, aut Borez longé ultima regna, 

Hic etiam stirpem ejectam, sparsosque Penates, 

Et Solymam peenis foecundam in sxcula novit : 
Nec, dum sanctorum meminit presagia Vatum, 

Expletamque fidem recolit, monitusque tremendos, 

Hec putat esse vices Fortuna, et ludicra Fata, 

Sed certo Ceeli arbitrio videt omnia verti 

Regnantem agnoscens constanti lege Jehovam. 


THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
E οἱ. Nov. 1818. 


ENGLISH PRIZE POEM. 


——— ........ 
THE COLISEUM. 


RECORD of empire past, of splendor fied, 
Colossal emblem of the mighty dead ! 
How deeply solemn at this midnight hour 
To view thy relics of departed pow’r ! 
And mark, ‘mid skies serene, the Moon's pale beam 
Through rents of rnin cast its tranquil gleam ! 
While Rome’s dread Genius walks the hallow’d ground, 
And breathes the soul of Inspiration round. 
Here rifted arches, nodding to their fall, 
In triple circuit lift the pillar’d wall : 
Though spoil’d by rapine of their binding brass, 
Self-poised they hang—an uncemented mass: * 
Here ruin’d piles their rugged front display— 
Commingling strife of grandeur and decay !— 
Huge corridors, where sculpture breathes no more, 
But rank weeds cluster on the mould’ring floor— ΄ 
Deep cavern’d vaults, where tuneless night-birdg. dwell, 
Or lurks the bandit—in the Lion’s cell. 
No more slow-widening with proportion’d size, 

Tier above tier, those circling seats arise ; 
Whence erst, ’mid shouting throngs, Imperial Pride 

_ Look’d down unpitying—while her children died—. -. 
What time the white-rob’d Vestal's stern command: ἢ 
Bade hero ruffians lift the hireling hand: — 





* Tous les:trous que 1’on voit ont été faits.dans le bas Age, pour exstraire 
Jes crampons de bronze, qui liaient les pierres ensemble, Κ΄. Vasi Marien 
Romain. me, .- ᾿ . 
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Proud wreck of guilty Majesty, declare . 
Where now thy pomp? thy crowding Myriads where ἢ 
All—allis past, and o’er the crumbling stone 
Still Desolation rears her giant throne. 
Yet nor barbaric sword, nor bigot -ragé, 
Nor the sluw canker of corroding Age ; 
But thine own Romans marr’d the grand design,— 
Hew’d princely Fabrics from thy plunder’d mine ;* 
With Felon hand, defac’d thy form sublime, 
And tam’d that boast, which dar’d ttie waste of tinte.— 
Nor yet had spar’d thee—but her wand of peace 
Religion ‘wav’d, and bade the ravage cease ; 
Bade the meek Cross its guardian influence shed, 
And rear’d her altars where ber Champions bled. * 
_Yes—awful Pile, declare to latest time 
How join’d the reign of Glory and of Crime ! 
Sull with that rugged form, that front severe, 
Tell lost Itetia what her Father's were. 
Awe-struack I scan thy massive bulk, and see 
Majestic Rome’s epitome in thee : 
Her daring Grandeur, cast in Mountain mould— 
Her pond’rous wreck, that speaks the Great of old ; 
For thou, like her, canst mock Oblivioh’s sway, 
Proud in thy fall,—-triumphant in decay ! 
THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
June 3, 1818. New CoLLEGE. 





DUPORT’S GREEK PRAYER BOOK. 


ie 


A new edition of this curious work has just appeared in a very 
neat and well-executed reprint. ‘The exactness of the copy thus 
presented, is injured as far as 1 have observed, by one thing only : 
the names for 1818, King George, Queen Charlotte, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, are inserted instead of the original names 
for 1665, Kiug Charles, Queen Catherine, the King’s mother 
Queen Mary, and James Duke of York. 

On this book being first announced as in the press, the following 
advertisement was subjoined to recommend it. “ The old edition 
has been long out of print, and, from its scarcity, has become 
expensive: the importance of a reprint will be the better felt, when 
we consider that the work has, of late years, become a favorite book 
at the examinations of candidates for holy orders.” 





1 The Farnese and other palaces were built fromthe Coliseum. V. Eustace. 
* Many Christian Martyrs were devoured by wild beasts on the Krewe. 
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On the encouragement of this hint, I speak ; and suggest a few 
remarks—out of many which occur—for the direction of young 
clergymen to the right understanding and right reading also of 
some important passages in the Liturgy. 

1. In the Exhortation, it is not meant, that we ought most chiefly 
to confess our sins to God, merely WHEN we assemble and meet 
together, though sume clergymen still read it so; but—when we 
assemble and meet together for the purpose of returning thanks, 
giving praise, hearing the word, and asking things needful for our 
bodies and souls. 

Duport translates accordingly — 

ὅταν συνερχώμεθα ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ συνειλεγμένοι ὦμεν διὰ τὸ χάριν 
αὐτῷ ἀπονέμειν x. T. A. 

2. In the Nicene Creed, these sentences—‘* God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God,” are usually read like the well- 
known verses of Pope, 

‘. Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God.” 

That is, Be thou to God what he has hitherto been to his ration- 
al creatures, the judge and the king. 

The original Greek shows the meaning and marks the emphasis 
at once, even without the context: 

φῶς EK φωτὸς, Θεὺν ἀληθινὸν EK Θεοῦ ἀληθινοῦ. 

3. The Curate catechising may understand the following answer. 
Is it usually understood by the catechumen ἢ 

ἐς 1 mean an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as a means where- 
by we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 

The English is not hard to understand aright, but it is difficult 
to pronounce so ; unless with some addition like the following,— 
“ sign of grace given unto us, α sign ordained by Christ himself, 
&e.” 

In sentences of such a kind, if the Latin 18 much superior to the 
English for perspicuity, the Greek is superior even to the Latin. 

Hear the Greek Professor ! 

τὸ ἐκτὸς καὶ ὁρατὸν τῆς ἔσω καὶ πνευματικῆς χάριτος ἡμῖν δοθείσης 

σημεῖον, τὸ ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Χριστοῦ διαταχθὲν x. τ. A. 


15 July, 1818.. SIDNEYENSIS. 
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LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 





No. I1.—[Continued from No, XXXIV. p. 452.) 


LETTER III. ΝΕ 
HEBREW. 


Tue difficulty of comparison decreases, as we ascend from the 
Phenician to an investigation of the Hebrew, as far as.it appears 
connected with the Cornish. The result, however, is not favor- 
able for those who are fond of derivations, and would wish to 
* prove a connexion between the two nations at some remote period. 
The dispersion of mankind so altered languages, that all our pre- 
sent discoveries can amount to no more than a few fragments of 
words and expressions, which may indeed afford us a strong inter- 
nal evidence of a common origin, but which at the same time dis- 
claim the possibility of much former intercourse. Among nearly 
7,000 words, of which Dr. Borlase’s Vocabulary is composed, [ 
have not been able to recognise more than about 20 Hebrew roots, 
though I have examined it carefully; and of these I am aware that 
several are of a disputable nature. Jt is possible that some future 
inquirer may be more fortunate, and that some words may have 
escaped me. Still I may be confident that these cannot be nume- 
rous. It is remarkable, that though so many of the Hebrew tenses 
and nouns begin with the servile letters ΓΠ Ὁ and 4), that [ have 
found no words under those very letters in Cornish. I am-willing 
to grant the fullest allowances for the disguise and corruption of 
words ; but this is so important a circumstance, that 1 must pro- 
nounce the two languages to be unconnected and radically different. 

[t may, however, be asked, by what means even these few 
Hebrew words were originally incorporated with the Cornish? 
They must be either some of those few primitives which escaped 
from the general confusion at Babel ; or else they were introduced 
among the Cornish during the progress of commercial intercourse. 
It may perhaps have been owing to each of these causes ; some of 
the appellatives are expressive of objects for which even the rudest 
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people must necessarily have names; others may have been ac- 
quired by commerce, especially of objects unknown to the natives 
at the period of the general dispersion. History does not leave us 
room to suppose, that the Israelites ever traded to Britain; but 
from their vicinity and alliances with the Phenicians, the Hebrew 
words which have been mtroduced in the Cornish, must have been 
derived through the medium of the latter, who undoubtedly traded 
long in Cornwall, but the exteut of whose commerce seems to 
have been exaggerated by the antiquarian, and to have been impli 
citly re-echoed by the unlearned, because it flattered their national 
prejudices. 

It is smgular, that the Hebrew for tin 1s neither of Phenician, 
Greek, nor Cornish derivation, but a primitive, ΚΔ," which was 
probably applied to the substance, from an allusion to the manner 
of procuring that metal. It 1s well known that the ancient work- 
ings for tin were stream works, in which, as at this day, the me- 
talic particles were separated from the gravel, and collected -by 
washing. 1s it then fanciful to suppose, that the Hebrews would 
prefer to give it a name from this circumstance, rather than a 
foreign appellation of difficult pronunciation? ‘They had already 
done so with respect to silver and lead, }DD* from DD he desired, " 


and nvby from BY dust. OWN) brass, most probably took Ats 
name from 772, a serpent, the color and brightness of whose 
scales it resembled. This appears a strong confirmation that O13 


in the third of Genesis, can mean nothing else than a serpent ; nor 
is there any other animal that could have given its name so properly 
to brass, or brass to it. Mr. Weld mentions, in bis Travels, that 
there is a copper snake in the United States. We have also a pa- 
rallel instance of a modern commodity, which has lost its real 
name for one more appropriate to its nature, like the above 712 


for tin. Anil is.an Arabic word for indigo, and is still retamed 
by its more ancient cultivators the Spanish and Portuguese; while 





‘ From 933, he separated. 


* Thus we have ἄργυρον from ἄργος, white. Ezekiel mentions all the me-' 
tals, gold excepted, chap. xxii. 20. 
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in the other parts of Europe, the original word has been-either un-— 
known, or forgotten, and a more easy appellation substituted, 
merely expressive of the country where it 1s praduced. 

Dr. Borlase informs ug,* that, it is one of “the most material 
singularities of this tongue, that the substantive is placed generally 
before the adjective.” This is also the case in Hebrew ; for a few 
‘Biblical exceptions cannot affect a general rule. Thus Doan 18 


I MDW, A wise son maketh a glad father. Prov. xv. 14. 3). 
YTD N32. The heart of him that hath understanding seeketh 


knowledge. Prov. xv. 14. The principle is even carried so far, 
that when the adjective precedes, the auxiliary ΓΤ, he was, 18 un- 


derstooa, and to be construed after the noun. Thus, “Wi? WT TW. 


Lhe word of the Lord is right. Psalm xxii. 4. In the Cornish 
the pronouns are incorporated with the verb. They are also suf- 
fixed to Hebrew verbs, as in 1373, he blessed him, from 373; 


ὩΣ, he placed him, from DW; and WDD, he covered them, from 
D2. " 


‘Te these coincidences were supported by many other affinities, 
they would add to the argument for some ancient Hebrew con- 
nexion ; but insulated as they are, I ‘apprehend that they are purely 
accidental. 

We must not confound chronology because the Jews enjoyed 
for a long time the farm of the tin mines. Their affairs were the 
most prosperous in Cornwall, from the reign of King John, till 
their expulsion by Edward I.; and the ruins of their establish- 
ments are still known by the names of Jews’ houses. This was at 
a period, when that unhappy people could not have ary influence 
’ on the language of the country. I am not acquainted with any 
historical record, that fixes the era of their first settlement in Corn- 
wall; but it must have been long subsequent to the loss of their 
national tongue; and it may be conjectured, that it might have 
been soon after ‘the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus; or it might 
have been as late as the earlier Plantagenets. The presumption — 





* Natural History of Cornwall, p. 814. 
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Yor the former period, is derived from the well-known cruel treat- 
ment which they experienced from the Romans, who then worked 
the tin mines, and by whom such a labor was considered as one of 
the severest punishments that could be inflicted on criminals and 
worthless slaves. ‘The town of Marazion, (or as it is literally ren- 
dered, Market Jez,) would seem to prove that the settlement of 
that people was of long continuance. ‘The argument for the latter 
.8upposition is drawn from the absence of historical documents re~ 
specting the Jews, in Cornwall, till the reign of John. If, there- 
fore, we refer their arrival to either era, it will be evident, that 
the Jews could have had no influence on the Cornish, as the 
Hebrew itself had ceased to be a living tongue many centuries be- 
fore, and svon after their return from Babylon. 

I shall conclude these remarks with a list of the few Hebrew and 
Cornish words which appear to me to have any resemblance. 


Amenen,-.++Butter,+o+ee+seeeeefrom ANDI Butter. 
Anak, . . «ὁ... Weak,ccccesscccee cece pay He groaned. 
Bealtine,".» ++ Fires lighted to Belus, -- ya Bahal, (a lord.) 
Belee, ---+++A priest,scccceccveseee The same. 
Benk, «+e0++An ox, csccecercccces “Pa An ox. 

Bod, ......4Δ dwelling, 99.466. 4... 2 A house. 
Bor, borri, -+Fatness, sossesccsccece NY} Fat. 

Caer, covceeA City, οὁοοδοροουνοσοοο- Ty A city. 
Cob,-+++e0+eTo break, «6566 6 99 5669 ND He broke. 
Cor, soscveccAle, coocccccccecesse “ID Strong drink. 
Corn, eovceeA horn, occcescesveves We A horn. 
Den,++++ccceMen, ccccccccsess neve ΤΊ (Chaldee) that 


man. 
Erw, eccereeeA field, Φοοφοοϑοθοθ9 ve YON The earth. 


Ffrwyth, ++e+Fruit,sscsscescesevees ΓΒ He was fruitful. 
Gawr, “5.966 ΤΟΙ, φοοοονοοαηοδφθφθ 1323 Strong. 
Glaouen, --++A coal, oeesccceccecce Ὁ) A coal. 
se SNES 
* Baul tinney is in Celtic, the place of fire. Ed. 
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' Gwyr, coscocA man, coccee cee sfrom 13) A man. 

i Habadin, --+-Slavery,++++++esseeeee Tay He served. 

ει Hal, uhal,.---A hill, socccececceone my He ascended. 

᾿ Ithick, «662. Ὁ κεῖ, seceseceseress ΡΨ Perverse. 

, Kriha, «+++++To call, eseseseesesses ΝῊΡ He called. 

| Scoth, o-++++A shoulder, «9.506 6666. ΕἾΘ Α shoulder, 

1 Zeah, ceooesDry, “9555 6566. ὁ 66.686 ΓΝ Dry. 

| Zeth,t ecoccccAn arrow, ececcccccces yr An arrow. 


The above list, imperfect as it is, is the best: that have been 
able to collect from my Cornish documents. Ὁ. 


LETTER IV. 
GREEK. 


As we leave the Oriental languages, and approach the classical’ 
era, the examination of Cornish with Greek offers itself as less 
complicated and uncertain. Cornish, as might be expected, con- 
tains more Greek than Hebrew words, and on carefully looking 
over the Vocabulary, I have discovered an insignificant number 
indeed, whep taken from such a collection, and which could never 
have had any direct influence upon that tongue. 

The European Janguages have so many affinities, and the simi- 
larity of their phraseology is so frequent, that they seem to have 
had but one common origin; and thus confirm the Mosaic account, 
concerning the posterity of Japbeth, that “by these were the isles 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every one after his tongue, 
after their families in their nations ;” (Gen. x. 5.) or (as it is 
generally understood), the several divisions of Europe. All these 
retain more or less of Hebrew and Greek ; and that too in words 
and expressions interwoven in the speech of the vulgar, and which 
appear to have been coeval with the respective languages; for I 
do not include any of those terms of art, which have been intro- 


ee 


*. This is probably a corruption of Sagitta. Archery does not appear to 
be a Celtic art. If we trace all the Celtic names of these implements, we 
shall find them Roman. Ed. 
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duced at subsequent periods, to designate more accurately the 
technical forms of art, religion, or science. But because. the 
Cornish contains a little Greek, in common with the other Euro- 
pean languages, it is neither reasonable nor philological, to suppose 
that it is particularly allied to it, or that it shares in its elegance 
and copiousness. Even modern English, perhaps, contains a larger 
number of Greek words than the Cornish ; it possesses much of 8 
Grecian cast, and that too in words, which, it is evident, were never 
Introduced for scientific purposes. The affinity of English to 
Latin is considerable, as might be anticipated. ΤῈ is well known, 
how much Greek there is in the latter, however it may be altered 
and disguised in form asd meaning. But Latin is derived from 
the Celtic, and is an intermediate link which unites it and its deri- 
vative idioms to the Greek language. I cannot account for so 
many Greek words in our English, on any other ground, than that 
_of this common origin ;’ and it is rather to this, than to the Grecian 
trade from Marseilles, that I attribute the Greek, which is inter- 
mixed in the Cornish vocabularies. 

It ‘cammot be denied, that during the long intercourse of the 
Greeks with the coasts of Cornwall, the natives might have be- 





* The following words, allowing for their disguises, corruptions, and end> 
ings, come from the Greek : 


gather, dyelpw. safe, σῶς. 
as, ds. great, κρείττων. say, 
better, βέλτερος. hole, φωλεός. salt, ἅλς. 
blow, blast, Adare. . hdpe, help, ἐλπίς. scratch, γράφω. 
blunt, ἀμβλόω. kind, γένος. send, ἴημι. φ 
Vy παῖς. knee, γόνυ. sickle, ξάγκλη. 
call, καλέω. know, γνῶμιε. skiff, σκάφος. 
creep, ἕρπω leave, λείπω. spread, σκείρω. 
door, like, TreAos. strong, στερεός. 
double, διπλοῦς. loose, λύω. sword, σίδηρος. 
each, ἕκαστος. lose, ὀλέσκω. tame, δαμάω. 
earth, ἔρα. most, μείζων. tear, τείρω. 
eat, ἐσθίω. roother, μήτηρ. think, δοκέω. 
eye, ὅσσος. new, νέος. tongue, φθόγγος. 
fail, fall, σφάλλω. now, viv. tooth, ὁδούς. 
faith, πίστις. one, ἕνα tree, δρῦς. 
father, πατῴρ. other, - View, em. 7 
re, πῦρ. Over, ὑπέρ wet, water, 
first, πρῶτος. pause, παύω winter, wash, : ὕω and ὑετός. 
foot, ποῦς. rain, ῥαίνω. whole, ὅλος. - 
ford, πόρος. rock, rag, crag, ῥήγνυμι. wind, dw. 
full, 'πλέος. roof, ὄροφοϑ. “ work, ἔργο». 
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come‘acquainted with their language, and adopted: terms from it, 
either for.objects to which they had already given names, or for 
such as had. hitherto been unknown, and were then introduced for 
the first ime. As their voyages were subsequent to those of the 
Phenicians, it naturally follows that more of those Greek words 
should have been retained in use, or rather, that the comparative, 
_Necency. of that period has been the means that. fewer have been. 
fprgotten,.or become obsalete. - I will-even allow it to be pro- 
bable, that a great deal of Greek, which might have once been 
ipcorporated with the Cornish, has in the lapse of ages unavoida- 
bly. been lost; but I can go no farther, unless I wished to imitate 
that ingenuity, which establishes a Greek town of Heraclea on 
Hartland Point, aud would make that headland to be the pillars 
which terminated the discoveries of the Phocean navigators. 


‘The following passage, from Dr. Pryce, deserves some animad- 
version : 7 


‘«‘ As from the Hebrews to the. Phenicians, so from the Pheni- 
eians to the Greeks, came letters and arts. And accordingly from 
the Phenician character, the Greeks appear to have composed 
thew letters, and the Latins progressively from the Greeks. So 
likewise our auacient and true Cornish appears to be mostly de- 
nved: from the Greek and old Latin tongues, as it partakes much 
of their cadence and softness, with less of the guttural harshness 
peculiar to the Hebrew and Chaldee. This is the more easily 
accounted for, as the Phenicians about the time of the Trojan war;, 
first discovered the Scilly Islands and the western shores of Corm- 
wall; with the natives of which they traded for tin, and sold it te 
the Greeks.”' Nothing is so calculated to mislead, as the bold 
assertions of an able man, which are therefore implicitly believed, 
‘ and his errors continually repeated. As to his first position, we 
have already examined how little there is of a Phenician or Hebrew 
mixture in the Cornish. ‘Those languages, however, are not so 
generally understood in a Cornishman, to be jealous of the bonars 
of his county, and to have a disposition to believe the exaggerated 


* Preface; pit. 8% - 
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Guis, A sow, “t's. Lo, The vulgar, Δαός. 
Guon, I know, Τνῶμι. Meroin, A girl, Μειρακίαν 
Guy, uy; Water, Ὕω, Nef, Heaven, Nepean. 
Halein, Salt, “AAS, Nyddhu, To spin, Νήβθω, 
Henath, Generation, Γένεσις. Oia, A lamb, “Qus. 
Hesuek, Ease, Ἡσυχία. Oye, An egg, “Qov. 
Houl, Sul, The sun, Ἥλιος. Pemp, Five, Πέντε. 
Haigeren, A father-in-law, ‘Exupdés. Perna, To buy, Περνάω. 
Hylwys, To cry aut, ᾿λολύζω. ~=Porthwys, Aferryman, πΠορθμαύε 
Hyrch, ᾿ Tocommand, “Apxw. Resas, To flow, “Ῥεύσω. 
Keukraz, Crabs, Katxpos. Reuki, To snore, “Ῥέγχειν. 
Kentrow, Nails, Kéyrpov. _—- Riou, Cold, ᾿ “Plyos. 
Krén, A fountain, Kphym Ryn, A promontory, ‘Pix 
Rar, A coast, Χώρα. Sau, Safe, PEN 
Ky, A dog, Κύων. Skez, A shadow, Sala. 
Laul, To speak, Λαλέω. Yan,  ΠΑγοῖο, Ζυγόν. 


- The following are also derived from the Greek, but it is evident 
from their meanings, that they are not of a very ancient date, and 
that they were naturalised subsequent to the conversion of. the 
Britons to Christianity. 


Abestely, Apostles, ᾿Αποστόλο. Jedhewon, Jews, ᾿Ιαυδαίοι. 
Ancar, A hermit, ᾿Αναχωρίτης. Krestudnian,Christians, Xpirridyos. 
Badega, To baptise, Barrifw. Manach, A monk, Movaxés, 
Brefusy, | Prophets, προφῆται. Mihal, Michael, Mixdna. | 
Cloireg, A clergyman, KAfpixos. Pasch, The Passover, Πάσχα: 
Diagon, A deacon, Ard«ovos. Penhast, Whitsuntide, Πεντεκόστος. 
Ebscob,- A bishop,, Ἐπίσκοποβ. Satnas, Satan, . Sandvas, 
Eglos, A chareh, Ἐκκλησία. Senedh, A synod, Σύνοδος. 
Erhmit, A hermit, ἘρημίτηΞ. w& Scol, A school, σχολή. 
Grest, Christ, Xploros. 


The signification of all the words of this latter list determines. 
their age at once. 


D, 
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᾿ OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 





No. I1I.—{Continued from No. xxxtv. p. 409.] 


Eguinem quum* C. Marcelli, viri optimi et commemorabili pietate 
prediti, lacrymas modo vobiscum viderem, omnium Marcellorum 
meum pectus memoria offudit: quibus tu etiam mortuis, M. Marcello 





t Equidem quum—memoria offudit) Commemoratili pietate, vel alia virtute, 
preditus nemo reperitur apud Ciceronem, etsi hoc genus laudis εἰ frequen- 
tissimum est; et memorabili fortasse usus esset fideliore memoria Scriptor. 
Agnoscendum autem est bonum judicium aut potius magna fortuna, quod 
Orator optimum virum illum accuratius designare neglexit, et extrema etiam 
Oratione simpliciter fratrem appellavit, quod nomen non tantum ad ger- 
manum sed et patruelem pertinere constat. Alioqui mors, que sepe homi- 
num scripta expungit et reliqua turbat consilia, forsan hujus queque Scrip- 
toris spem infregisset, certumque indicium yodélas ex historia prazberet, : 
Nam quos perisse civili bello duos Consules memorat Cicero Philipp. xrr1. 
14, ii sunt C. Marcellus, frater germanus Marci nostri, et L. Lentulus Crus. 
Vide Perizon. Animadvv. hist. c. rx. p. $96. et Ferrat. Epp. rv. δ. f. Sed 
illud ad liquidum perduci nequit. ᾿Μοχ conjunctivus viderem rectus est et 
optimi usus ; in quo et similibus grammaticis minutiis nuperum Editorem 
errare potuisse, summe mireris. Plus dubitationis habet extremum verbum 
propter duplicem in libris scripturam, in aliis et melioribus quidem, offudit ; 
in aliis et pluribus, effodit. Sed priorem harum lectionum Latinz consue- 
tudinis esse, ii ipsi, qui eam ob fidem librorum preztulerunt, nullis exemplis, 
nulla analogiz ratione demonstrant; et cras forsan, non hodie sperabo, 
exstiturum alio tempore, qui id facere conetur. Nam primum huic verbo 
accusativus jungi non potest; tum per se nihili est, memoria alicujus offudit 
pectus meum, aut péctus memoria offussm, aut pectori meo offusa est memoria ; 
denique nullus hic omnino locus est verbo offundere, nec memoriam offundere 
quisquam dixit umquam pro refricare, id quod temere sumebat Grevius, 

Iterum illud, vulgatum olim et a Victorio V. L. xxxiv. 9. ceterisque usque 
ad Gruterum eruditissimis Viris defensum, minore quidem molestia pre- 
mitur, neque tamen nulla, Rursus enim duplex exsistit interpretatio hujus 
werbi: altera hec,, que hodie imperitissino cuique prima in animum 
veniat, commovit, percussit, laceravit, ut sensus sit: Marcellorum omnium 
mihi memoria subiit non sine singulari acerbitate vel dolore animi mei, quum 
unum eorun pro aiterius salute lacrymantem viderem ; altera Victorii est, ut 
alia translatione capiatur apersit hoc sensu: Marcellorum subita recordatio 

it sibi viam in animum meum. Ita nova optio data est, sed talis, ex 
qua equidem neutram partem capete velim. Nam posterius remedium 
extreme est desperationis, magnoque auctore ejus indignum: prius autem 
quamquam imaginem offert tritissimam, tamen ipsum vocabulum, hac 
Vi positum, longe recedit a vetustatis consuetudine. Confodere, opinor, 
citius erat tolerandum, quam certe pectus confossum telo dicatur, Valerio 
Maximo etiam causa confossa crimine etc.; sed effossum pectus sic abhorret ab 
ingenio linguz, nullius ut probati scriptoris auctofitate excusari queaf. 
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conservato, dignitatem suam reddidisti, nobilissimamque familiam, 
jam ad paucos redactam, pene ab interitu vindicasti. Hune tu 
igiter diem’ tuis maximis et innumerabilibus gratulatiombus jure 
antepones. Hec enim res unius est propria C. Czsaris: cetere 





Quare, his rejectis, nihil superest nisi conjectura Faérni, memoriam effudit : 
‘at id ipsum nihil est, etsi Patricius hoc dicit videri sibi etiam atque etiam 
considerandum. Ego certe quo id diligentius considero, eo magis et aptam 
sententiam et Ciceronianam dictionem requiro. ' 

Quibus tu—pene ab interitu vindicasti).Ferri potest, quod conservate 
dicit pro restituto; etsi non est sermo de acie, neque homini vitam, sed 
patriam -et-dignitatem reddidif Crsar.' Tra supra §. 2. etiam junxit conser- 
vatam ac restitutam, exemplo quidem Catilin. 111. 1., verumtamen minus 
accommodate loco, quam apud Ciceronem. Deinde quod familiam dicit 
ad paucos redactam, pertinet hoc ad memoratum unum C. Marcellum et ad 
paucitatem summam amicorum, propinquorum et necessariorum in M. Marcelli 
epist. inter Famil. rv. 11., quum Cicero aliud significare videatur, semel 
iterumque totam Marcelli domum scribens, et genus Marcellorum ac Mareel- 
Enorum. Utcumque se ea res habuit, in verbis, pene ab interitu vindicasti, 
in animo recursant ex Or. post R. in Sen. c. 10. Metelli ab inferis εἰ pene 
ex Acheronte excitoti, et plures loci in Indice consignati propter ineptum 
illud complementum orationis. 

' * Hunc tu igitur diem etc.) “ Diem, videndum: non quin per se rectum 
sit, sed quia h.1. cum eo, quod sequitur, non satis convenit. Statim enim 
comparat hunc diem, non cum aliis diebus aut temporibus, sed cum gratue 
lationibus, que mihi non plane directa esse videtur comparatio. Legerim, 
Hanc igitur tu rem, pro diem: sequitur enim in redditione causz statim ς 
Hac enim res, et rursus mox, Hujus autem rei. Sed tamen libenter 
aliud, quod reponam, sive /audem, sive quid aliud. Fidem non longe 
abesset a diem: sed et hoc videndum. Quid si, Hoc tu igitur diem ¥ com- 
mutatis videlicet litteris idem pro diem. Quid? si diem plane deléas, ef 
simpliciter legas: Hanc tu igitur tuis maz. etc. et quidem hanc, ut suban 
dias gratulationem. Quid autem depique? si totum legas sic: Hane ty 
ἐρίων laudem, que unius est propria Oesaris, tuis muxinis et innumerabilibug 
gratulationibus jure antepones. Cetera enim duce te gesta, magna illa quidem, 
sed tamen—hujus autem rei tu idem ἀμ es et comes: que quidem tanta est ete, 
Dixi, quod videretur, et quidem utcumque videretur: tu quin tuo judicio 
utare, nihil impedio.” Animi causa tetam posui annotationem Patzricij, 
ut discant lectores, non nostra demum ztate ortam esse hanc modestam 
levitatem criticam. Acute tamen sensit’ Vir doctus, quam sint ingrats 
hec et perperam vincta: Hunc tu diem— Hac enim res—Hujus autem rei. 
De cetero, ne dubita gratulationes Rhetorem scripsisse pro supplicationibuss 
nec id male, nisi quod ἄκυρον quiddam videtur esse in tuis et in mazinis, 
Nemo enim nus docebit, quz sit supplicatio magna, aut ubi veteres scrip- 
serint Cesaris, Pompeii, etc. gratulationem vel supplicationem. Preteres 
To re nimis grave vocabulum est innumerabilibus: nam, etiamsi singuli 
esti dies numerentur, numerus eorum non ingens fuerit, qui facile potuit 
iniri ex Senatus consultis; tametsi verum est, Cesari plurium, quam ἡ 
cuiquam ante ipsum, dierum supplicationes decretas esse. Forsan intem- 
pestive meminerat Rhetor loci pro Deiot. c.4. f. “Cn. Pompeii bella, vies 
torias, triumphos, consulatus, admirantes numerabamus: tues (intel, sls 
omnia) enumerare non possumus.” 
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duce te geste, magne ill quidem, sed tamen malto maxi 
comitatu. Hujus autem rei tu idem et dux es et comes: 4086 qui 





Casaris—duz es et comes) Jam persequitur ducem et comitatum, sed sine 
centurione, prefecto etc., que et hiclocum habebant, sermone plane eundem 
rum variante. Ceterum lectiones pretuli Grevianas, ex optimis MSS. 
uctas et auribus gratiores. Neque Ernestium ita offendere debebant 
vocabula magne illa, ut deleta pro glessemate cuperet. Vere quidem ille 
monuit, particulas sed tamen referri ad illa, duce te geste: at non vidit, 
duplicem relationem particularum erranti placuisse Scriptori. Qui si 
Cicero fuisset, ne is quidem conjunxisset cetere dyce te geste quidem, pos- 
trema voce sic ad finem rejecta. Fgitur acumen Viri doctissimi habet ipsius 
Auctoris reprehensionem. ’ 

Qua quidem tanta est—laudibus) Laudibus justitie puta, nescio cujus, et 
lenitatis, hodie collectis, Ita ut caperemus vocem, ex antitheto redditam 
operibus, optabat Declamator; alioqui /audes Casaris vel imprimis bellice 
intelligi deberent. Sed, quod szpe hic videmus, non tam singula verba 
nobis reprehendenda sunt, quam universa sententia et compositio. Sen- 
tentia h. |. talis est: Quod hodie fecisti, tantum est, tamque gloriosum, ut, 
quum tropza et monumenta, in honurem tuum exstructa, ocius serius 
Interitura sint, temporis diuturnitas hujus diei gloriam etiam auctura 
videatur. Ad hoc apte reponere potuisset Cesar : Pereant, per me licebit, 
ista monumenta, si modo apud posteros manebit gloria mea, imperatoriis parte 
virtutibus: ἦσο vero, ni inscitia humani ingenit fallor, multo diuturnior fore 
videtur, quam laudes ex uno cive post tot alios restituto, in quo beneficio tw 
tam moleste linguam exerces.—In verbis, que ineptam sententiam paullo. 
ineptiorem reddunt, non arguam ἀνακόλουθον post @tas, quale minime est 
oratoris Ciceronis, nec senabile variis lectionibus: wt nulla tzop. et mon. 
tuis allat. finem sit etas—ut tr. et m. tuis nulla umquam allat. sit f. etas— 
ut tr. et mon. tuis nonau —vel nonnulla allat. f. sit etas ; ubi nonnulla 
etas esset erigua. Nam his omnibus modis Scriptori auxilium ferre volue- 
runt librarii. Verum qualis ista structura est: Lénitas tua florescet quo- 
tidie magis, ita ut—afferat laudibus αὶ Omitto verba detrahere et afferre, 
pro adimere et adjicere, minus idonea esse quam pre Deiot. ς. 2. pr.s 
nonne res jubebat hic quoque sctibi allatura sit? Quod recte animad- 
vertisse videntur ii, qui, omisse xf, corrigebant: Ita, quantum—afferet. 
leudibus. Sic vero solvatur arena, quam speciose vinciunt Ciceroniane 
particule, ita ut. “An igitur ex uno duobusve codd. placet legere, ita uf— 
efferet? ‘Vitiosa quidein bec scriptura plerisque videbitur: sed illustrem 
persimilis constructionis proferse licet auctorem, Heyntum in Epist. ad 

haubachium, p. 11. gravissimo loco de adversario quodam suo: “ Cer- 
tabo cum nemine, etsi injuria provucatus ; si tamen certabo, certamen esto, 
uter de litteris melius merebitur.” De reliquo audiamus Patricium, vim et 
venustatem ulftimorum verborum, Quantum—tantum, subtiliter explicantem = 
“Si dixisset: Opera quidem tua non erunt sempiterna ; nam ui (ἰδὲ ipsi mors 
imminet, ita cpera quoque tua vetustate consumentur ; at vero laus tua ope- 
rumgue tuorum erit immortalis: 31, inquam, dixisset sic, satis dixisset. Nunc 
id ipsum etiam auget ad hunc modum: Quo minus diu opera tua exstabunt 
et vigebunt, hoc laus eorum diuturnior est futura, et quidem diulurnior sic, 
wt non modo in suo statu permaneat, sed etiam mugis utque magis crescat. 
Nimirum usura omnis non satis diuturne vite tue operumque tuorum 
sarcietur longinquitate et incremento continuo immortalium laudum tua- 
rum.” Immo etiam subtilius: De operibus tuis quogue anno tegula decident; 
singulé anni aliquid edjicient laudibus tuis. 


- 
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tanta est, ut tropzis monumentisque tuis allatura finem sit wtas; 
(nibil enim est opere aut manu factum, quod aliquando non’ conficiat 
et consumat vetustas ;) at hec tua justitia et lenitas animi florescet 
quotidie magis, ita ut, quantum operibus tuis diuturnitas detrahet, 
tantum afferat Jaudibus. Et ceteros quidem omnes victores bellorum 
civilium jam ante zquitate et misericordia viceras: hodierno vero 
die te ipsum vicisti. Vereor,’ ut hoc, quod dicam, perinde intelligi 
auditu possit, atque ego ipse cogitans sentio: ipsam victoriam vicisse 
videris, quum ea ipsa, que illa erat adepta, victis remisisti. Nam 
quam ipsius victoriz conditione jure omnes victi occidissenius, cle- 


ne) 


1 Vereor—visque devicta est) Cicero, si quid video, scripturus erat, 
Ac vereor; nuoc nobis non Ciceronis consuetudo in mentem venit, sed 
grave dictum Sanchonis Panse: Vos quidem, quid dicam, non intelligitis, 
amici: sed bonus deus intélligit. Neque adeo nos, plura de ἢ. ἰ. monituros, 
deterret auctoritas Asconii Pediani, hec ipsa laudantis ad Divinat. in 
Ceacil. c. 6, pro exemplo oxymori, Victoriam ipsam ticisse videris, quod leni- 
tum dicit prepositis his, Vereor ut etc. Ibidem autem affert scripturam, 
ἃ nobis rursus reductam, ut—perinde intelligi auditu possit, quum alii legant 
wereor ne— perinde ; alii, vereor ut—non perinde; alii, vereor ne—non 

rinde: affert etiarn ego ipse, quarum vocum priorem multi MSS. ignorant. 

empe in talibus fidem meretur diligens Grammaticus, vetusti codicis 
lectiunes sequutus : in ceteris rebus nostro nobis libero utendum est judi- 
tio. Itaque hic argutissime dictum miramur, ipsam victoriam vicisse, quum 
satis videri deberet, te ipsum vicisti, scil. victorem. Non quod illam super- 
lationem sensu vel exemplis carere putem: nam quid ea sibi velit, statim 
intelligitur; et ex laudatis ab Abramo locis Valer. Max. 1x. 3, 5., et Incerti 
Panegyr. in Constantin. c. 21. patet, eandem sententiam his quoque Decla- 
matoribus placuisse: at Ciceronem non crediderim, si audaculam argutiam 
loqui vellet, tam insulso lenimento eam correcturum fuisse, quod vel pru- 
dentibus auditoribus imperitiam, vel ipsi infantiam, exprobrare videretur. 
Alias enim satis disertum novihtis Ciceronem, scientemque ita loqui, ut 
intelligi audita possint, que cogitans senserit ; nec dubium est, quin intet 
tot et tantos auditores ejus fuerint multi, qui animis facile comprehenderent 
ab eo excogitata. Mox merito displicuit nonnullis vulgata lectiv, gum ea 
spsa; abestque ipsa ab optimis codd., Patricius autem attulit conjecturam, 
quum eu, gua ipsa illa eras adeptus. Denique in his, Quum ipsiug victoria 
conditione jure omnes victi occidissemus, obliti sunt belli nostri Intpp. notare 
turpem adulationem, qua nihil indignius tam splendido consessu dici 
potuisse arbitror: verumtamen heserunt in verbis, partim conditione, 
partim jure deletum cupientes; et posterius non sine codd. quurtndam 
consensu ; quamquam Grevius tuetur utrumque, cui hactenus accedo, ut 
Rhetorem hec ita potuisse scribere non dubitem; an ita scripserit, non 
audeam dffirmare. Neque vero assentior Manutio de verbo occidissenrus, 
uod mihi scriptum videtut pro occtdere debuissemus, quum ille in alia 
significatione ejus verbi magnam vim admiretur. “ Factum enim dicitur 
quod ipsius victoriz conditione fieri facile potuit: quo plus additur ad 
saris laudem, qui conservet eos, qui jum occiderant.” Couf. ad Or. pro 
Domo, §. 132. In appendice subjuncta, Recte igitur etc., nihil video nisi 
frivolam argute sententiz repetitionem, siquidem victorie conditio visque 
plane victoriam reddit, periphrasi scilicet Ciceroniana: nec reperio, quid in 
is extremis insit ad lehienda superiora, uti cénsebat Manutius; 
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mentiz tuz judicio conservati sumus. Recte igitur unus invictus es, 
a quo etiam ipsius victoriz conditio visque devicta est. 

Atque hoc C. Cesaris’ judicium, Patres Conscripti, quam late 
pateat, attendite. Omnes enim, qui ad illa arma fato sumus nescio 
quo reipublice misero funestoque compulsi, etsi aliqua culpa tene- 


* Alque hoc-C. Cesaris—sumus) Doceri velim, quare attendere jubeat 
Senatum, ‘postquam dixit, non unum Marcellum servatum esse, sed omnes, 
ul jure victoriz occidendi fuissent. Nam quum dicit, latissime patere 
neficium Cesaris, hanc ipsam rem significat. In seqq. ei pre oculis vel 
animo versabatur nonnihil ex c.6. pro Ligar.: inde atque ex c, 1, est etlam, 
quod habet de judicio, quo omnes absvluti sunt sceleris, etsi aliqgua culpa 
tenentur erroris humani. Ubi nove dixit culpam erroris, et nullo, quod 
sciam, probati scriptoris exemplo; etsi scio, ex errore sepe oriri culpam, 
atque hec duo nonnumquam συνώνυμα esse, velut apud Ovidium, de causa 
relegationis siz quzrentem: quippe hec non sufficjunt ad defendendam 
illam juncturam, quumn cu/pa non modo aliud, sed etiam gravius quiddam 
sit, quam error. Itaque melius Cicero 1.1. inter se opposuit culpam et 
erratum, quam hic ejus imitator scelus et culpam erroris humani; tametsi 
numero illum superat vocabulorum. . 
Nam quum M. Marcellum—videtis) Deprecantibus vobis et nullo depre- 
cante sunt antitheta, que vix quicquam conferunt ad sententiam ; et, ut 
aliquid faciant, alterum oratorie falsum esse animadvertit Manutius. Naw 
ipsum fateri Famil. rv. 7. extr. se apud Cesarem deprecatore eguisse, scil. 
genero Dolabella. Sed ea in re errare non potuit Scriptor, ab illarum 
epistularum lectione recens, vereque ex contextu loci sensum arripuit 
Ferratius, p. 417. ‘‘His omnibus Senatoribus multo ante Cesar conces- 
serat, aliquo vel prupinquorum vel amicorum deprecante, ut incolumes 
frul patria et venire in Senatum possent: hodie vero, quum Marcellum, 
deprecante Senatu, restituisti, me quogque, ait Cicero, et reliquos Pompeianos 
reipubl. reddidisti, nullo penitus deprecunte. Ante hunc diem non vide- 
bamur nobis patrizque satis restituti.” In his autem Grevius ex Erfurt. 
suo recepit e¢ iterum, respectu reditus Ciceroniani ab exilio. At primum 
nihil tale adjectum est pro Ligar. §.7.; tum, quod gravius est, illo tempore 
vir etiam sidi ipsi yeddebatur: conf. Famil. 111. 10. et ad Or. post R. ad 
Quir. c.4. p.98. Quidni ergo scripserit Cicero, memet iterum mihi et reipub- 
dice ® Quocirca acquiescendum arbitror in vulgato item, quarnvis id forsan 
rectius positum esset ante rediguos, ubi rursus displicet ἀσύνδετον, nisi, con- 
junctione repetita, apudosin faciendam putes a verbis, Non ille hostis. 
Nam sic conserta sunt omnia, ut et hec verba trahere tibi liceat; quo 
velis, et, si stomachum nimis moverit nugator, etiam illa, nu/lo deprecante, 
referre ad reliquos viros. Jam in clausula joculare est, quod viri amplissimi 
in Senatu magnifice circumspiciunt, suam_frequentiam et dignitatem videntes. 
Intelligimus, quomodo frequentiam spectare potuerint: sed Senatoria dig- 
nitas et amplitudo, quum nulla insignia haberent Senatores, qui non iidem 
magistratus essent, nobis propemudum talis videtur, qualis est populi Rom. 
dignitas et majestas, juncta frugibus, regionibus, oppidis Italie, in Or. ad 
Quir. pust R. §. 4. p. 90. Conf. pro Domo. p. 142. 
᾿ς Non ille hostes—susceptum) Certavit cum Cicerone pro Ligar. §. 19. 
‘ Quomodo autem tu de republ. bene meritus esses, si tot sceleratos inco- 
lumi dignitate esse voluisses? Secessionem tu illam existimavisti, Cesar, 
initio, non bellum ; non hostile odium, sed civile dissidium ; utrisque cupi- 
entibus rempubl. salvam, sed partim consiliis, partim studiis a communi 
utilitate aberrantibus.” 





. 
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mur erroris humani, a scelere certe liberati sumus. Nam quum'M. 
Marcellum, deprecantibus vobis, reipublice eonservavit ; memet 
mili et item reipublice, nullo deprecante, reliquos amplissimos viros 
et sibi'ipsis et patriz reddidit ; quorum et frequentiam et dignitatem 
hoc ipso in consessu videtis. Non ille hostes induxit in Curiam, 
sed judicavit, a plerisque ignoratione potius et false atque inani metu, 
quam cupiditate aut crudelitate bellum esse susceptum. Quo qui- 

em in bello’ semper de pace audiendum putavi; semperque dolui, 
non modo pacem, sed orationem etiam civium, pacem flagitantium, 
repudiari. Neque enim ego illa, nec ulla umquam sequutus sum 
arma civilia; semperque mea consilia pacis et toge socia, non belli 





* Quo quidem in bello—voluntarium) Leve est, ingratum tamen auribus, 

uod sine ulla figura ter repetitur semper in verbis, Semper putavi, semper 

lui, semperque mea consilia. Incertum vero, simpliciterne Auctor scripserit 
audiendum; an, quod alli codd. habent, agendum : an, utraque voce conjuncta, 
agendum audiendumque ; quod postremum sic interpretatur Heumannus ; 
‘Non solum proceres semper agere debuisse de pace, sed audiendas fuisse 
etiam preces civium pacem desiderantium, itemque consilia eorum qui pacem 
suadebant.” Sed ne ita quidem offensio cessat ex πολυλογίᾳ, non modo pacem 
orationem etiam civium pacem flagitantium, uti in plurimis et optimnis MSS, 
tur pro vulg. efflagitantium, de quo conf. ad Or. post R. ad Quir. p. 103, 
Paullo post Faérnus et Patricius expungi suadebant socia, in quo aliquid 
vidisse eos opinor. Certe adjectio vocis non habet Ciceronianam copiam ; 
neque alius proborum scriptorum consilia dixit socia toge vel armorum. Nam 
quod eloquentia a Cicerone alicubi appellatur paces comes otiique socta, non 
ad quidvis aliud ea formula transferri potest; neque illo loco socia dixit 
foge. Sed, ut aliquando attingamus prudentiam civilem, que pluribus 
focis Orationis hujus admodum tenuis est: qua fronte Cicero palam dicere 
sustinuisset, se Pompeii partes sequutum esse privato, non publico officio 9 
Haud quzrimus de Latinitate: alioqui culparemus hanc ipsam juncturam 
publici officii, tum et nudum hominem, de quo v. ad Or. post R. in Sen, 
p- 47. Sed hec minuta sunt pre istius professionis turpitudine. Nam 
quod Manutius monuit, eam pertinere ad colligendam Cesaris benevolen- 
tiam: annon vir eloquentissimus eam rem facere poterat inoffensius? 
Varie ille pro temporibus et locis de suo studio partis Pompeianz loquitur ; 
nusquam, ne in epistolis quidem, sic abjecte et deposita dignitate, sicut 
h. 1, in consessu gravissimorum virorum, Scilicet non reipubl. causa, sed 
privata necessitudo fortunam ejus conjunxit cum Pompeii fortuna: una benefir 
ciorum a Pompeio acceptorum memoria impulit eum, ut ad interitum rueret 
voluntarium. Heccine ut in Curia et ad Cesarem garrire ausus sit Consu- 
laris ! Credat, qui cupiet: nos ex Ligariana et Dejot. c. 4. extr, cognoscere 
nobis videmur, quomodo de causa et de Pompeio publice sentiendum duxerit 
Cicero. Nam aliter judicanda sunt ea, que ad amicos scripsit, unde 
aliquid compilare parum astute animum induxerat Declamator. Ut Famil. 
vi. 6. “Veritus sum deesse Pompeii saluti, quum ille aliquando non 
defuisset mez. Itaque vel officio, vel fama bonorum, vel pudore victus, 
ut in fabulis Amphiaraus, sic ego prudens et sciens ad pestem ante oculos 
positam sum profectus.” Quamquam et hic et alibi non ita abjecte sentit, 
etiam inter amicos. . Ad Att. vii. 3. “ Quum merita Pompeii summa erga 
salutem meam, tum etiam reipubl. causa me addusit εἰς." Indidem sumtum 
est, quod additur, nulla cupiditate et ne spe quidem. Ad Famil. 1v. 14. 
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atque armorum fuerunt. Hominem sum sequutus privato officio, 
non publico; tantumque apud me grati animi fidebis memoria valuit, 
ut, nulla non modo cupiditate, sed ue spe quidem, prudens et sciens 
tamquam ad interitum ruerem voluntarium. Quod quidem meum 
consilium minime obscurum fuit. Nam et in hoc. ordine, integra re, 
multa de pace dixi,’ et in ipso bello eadem etiam cum capitis mei 





“ Si vicissent ii, ad quos ego pacis spe, non belli cupidiiate adductus acces 
seram; tamen intelligebam, iratorum hominum et cupidorum et insolen- 
tium quam crudelis futura esset victoria.” Diverso tamen sensu hec dici, 
facile apparebit. Ad Att. vir. 2. “Facio pluris omnium hominuin nemi- 
nem, (quam Pompeium,) sed non sitam in eo judico spem de salute reipubl.” 
Ad Fam. vi1., 3. “ Desperans sictoriam, primum capi suadere pacem, cujus 
fueram semper auctor.” Et rx. 5. * Sequuti sumus zon spem, sed officiam ; 
reliquimus autem non officium, sed desperatianem.” Ad Alt. x % “Sine 
spe conamur udla; melius si quid acciderit, mirabimur.” Pro Ligar. 8. 28. 
“ Pacis equidem semper auctor fui; sed tum sero: erat enim amentis, 
quum aciem videres, pacem cogitare. Omnes, inquam, vincere volebamus ; 
tu certe precipue ett.” Atque istas ineptias ut proferret personatus Con- 
sularis, valuit grati animi fidelis memoria. Barbara secula dixerunt grati- 
tudinem, non magis Ciceroniano usu, quam est ista periphrasis, que et 
ipsa in longe diversam significationem trahi se patitur. 

* Multa de pace dizi) Jejunius hoc scripsit Sophista, quam pro soalite 
ornatu formularum, quem amat ex Ciceronis, si non arte, certe consue- 
tudine. Epp. Fam. v. 21. “ Quavis tuta conditione pacem accipere malui 
quam viribus cum valentiore. pugnare.” Εἰ vi. 6. “ Quid ego pretermisi 
aut Monitorum aut querelarum, quum vel iniquissimam pacem, justissima 
bello anteferrem?” etc. Reliqua de sui capitis (non partis mea, ut ex 
aliquot codd. notatur) periculo partim universe ad Pompeianorum pugnendi 
cupidorum insanias (Fam. Iv. 1.) pertinent, partim impriumis ad illud dis- 
crimen, quum post Pharsalicam pugnam Pompeius filius et alii in Cice- 
ronem strictis gladiis irruerent, teste Plutarcho Cic. p. 880 D., cujus facti 
nusquam in scriptis suis mentionem facit Cicero, neque hoc loco sine quo- 
dam rubore facere potuisset. 

Ex quo—fuerit iratior etc.) Ex quo? Num ex eo, quod Cicero semper 
pacem et concordiam bello pretulit? an ex eadem misera arte, que Cice- 
ronianam dictionem emulari studet talibus transeundi formulis, ut Er gue 
—Quod εἰ quidem—Quo quidem in bellea—Et ceteros quidem—Que quidem age 
—Atque hoc—Neque enim etc, In 8664. caudam babemus similem capitt; 
nthil admodum preter verba et clausulam. Nam hac languida laus est: 
Cesar alios, ut Ciceronem, conservandos statim censuit; aliis, bellandi 
cupidis, fuit offensior. Ex eague re jubemur existimare, que Casaris de 
omni bello voluntas fuerit. Sententia tamen non tam mala est, quam 
putide et ambigue expressa. Nisi enim Marcellus deinde quodemm 
inter auctores pacis reterretur, periculum foret, ne quis eum ceteris. ills 
annumeraret, quibus Cesar fuit iratior, ut sane fuit in Marcellum. Simul 
hoc ineptum est, quod ad verba, id minus mirum, ex duobus. membris preee 
gressis unum prius referri oportet, Cesarem auctores pucis conservasse, vel, 
ut posthac variandi causa dicitur, dilexisse. Ceterum diligere Ciceronem 
coepit Cesar demum post victoriam Pharsalicam: cf. pro. Liga 5. 3; ad 
hoc igitur tempus pertinet istud statim, quod an sit statim, dubium 
verba, quam esset incertus exitus etc. ΝΣ 
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periculo sensi. Ex quo jam nemo erit tam injustus rerum existimator, 
qui dubitet, que Czsaris voluntas de bello fuerit, quum pacis auc- 
tores conservandos statim censuerit, ceteris fuerit iratior. Atque id 
minus mirum fortasse tum, quum esset incertus exitus et anceps 
fortuna belli: qui vero victor pacis adctores diligit, is profecto de- 
clarat, se maluisse non dimicare, quam vincere. 

Atque hujus quidem rei‘ M. Marcello sum testis: nostri enim 
sensus, ut in pace semper, sic tum etiam in bello congruebant. 
Quoties ego eum, et quanto cum dolore vidi, quum insolentiam cer- 
torum hominum, tum etiam ipsius victoriz ferocitatem extimescentem | 
Quo gratior tua liberalitas, C. Casar,. nobis, qui illa vidimus, debet 
esse: non enim jam cause sunt inter se, sed victoriz comparande. 
Vidimus tuam victoriam preeliorum exitu terminatam ; gladium vagina 
vacuum? in Urbe non vidimus. Quos amisimus cives, eos Martis vis 





1 ‘Atque hujus quidem rei—comparande) Hujus rei aut nulla grammatica 
relatio est, aut nimium remota: sola conjectura reperias, id eo spectare, 
quod Marcellus quoque consilia pacis agitaverit. Atqui commentum hoc 
est, quo nec Cesar, nec quisquam Senatorum falli potuit: sed Auctori 
ungues rodenti opus fuit quibusdam verbis, que novas sententiolas ag- 
lutinarent. Ac sufficiebat, credo, verba esse Ciceroniana, ut et formu- 

m certi homines, de iis, quos invidiosum est nominare. Conf. Epp. 
ad Fam. xvi. 11. pro Flacco, c. 38. pro Dejot.c. 4. etc. Quamquam nunc 
vel id ipsum dicere, coram nonnullis haud dubie talibus certis hominibus, 
non carebat invidia. Vide que adscripsi ad Or. pro Domo, p. 167. 
In patheticu loco, Quoties ego etc. accurate legentem offendunt particule, 

um, tum etiam, quibus res fere exdem copulantur preter consuetudinem 

onorum scriptorum. Quippe non solum eorundem hominum est victoriu, 
(ἐπ spe, aiunt,) quorum est insolentia; sed etiam ferocitas victorie eadem 
est, que insolentia, nisi quod gravius sonat vox. Deinde i//a balbe refertur 
ad insolentiam Pompeianorum et .victorie sperate ferocitatem. Epp. ad 
Fam. rv. 9. “Omnia sunt misera in bellis civilibus, sed miserius nibil 
quam ipsa victoria; que etiamsi ad meliores venit, tamen eos ipsos fero- 
ciores impotentioresque reddit: ut, etiamsi natura tales non sint, necessitate 
esse cogantur. Multa enim victori eorum arbitrio, per quos vicit, etiam 
invito, facienda sunt. An tu non videbas mecum simul, quam illa crudelis 
esset futura victoria” Ad Att. rx. 10. “Que mine municipiis! Que 
nominatim viris bonis!” Et x1. 6. “ Me discessisse ab armis numquam 
penituit: tanta erat in illis crudelitas” etc. Attuli hec loca, ut mentem 
Rhetoris nos recte cepisse appareat; etsi venia dignus sit error, si quis 
cum quodam familiar: nostru él/a ad Sullanam victoriam trahat, cujus 
tacita comparatione mox laudatur victoria Cesaris. Denique ea, que 
annectuntur, Nun enim jam cause etc. sensum habent parum prudenter 
ambiguum. Vix aliter posset quis dixisse, in hac presertim junctura, af 
hoc significare vellet: Pompeiana causa melior et superior fuit, sed victoria 
ilorum gravior futura erat et insolentior. Magis perspicue et ingenua 
libertate Cic. pro Ligar. c. 6. “ Erat aliquid in utraque parte, quod probari 
posset: nunc melior certe ea judicanda est, quam etiam dii adjuverunt.” 

* Gladium vagina vacuum—quos potest) Comparant Ovid. Met. rv. 148. 
Ense ebur vacuum, i.e. vagina ense vacua, videlicet ut credamus, magis 
poetice, quam ipsum poetam, loquutum esse Oratorem nostrum, insolenti 

ypallage. Notavit.bic Mahutius: “ Vagina gladius includitur, non gladio 
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perculit, non ira victorie: ut dubitare debeat nemo, quin multos, 
si fieri posset, C. Cesar ab jnferis excitaret; quoniam ex eadem 
acie conservat, quos potest. Alterius vero partis,’ nihil amplius dicam, 
quam, id quod omnes verebamur, nimis iracundam. futuram fuisse 
victoriam. Quidam enim non modo armatis, sed interdum etiam 
Otiosis minabantur; πες, quid quisque sensisset, sed ubi fuisset, 
cogitandum esse dicebant : ut mibi quidem videantur dii immortales, 
etiamsi pcnas a populo Romano ob aliquod delictum expetiverunt, 
qui civile bellum tantum et tam luctuosum excitaverunt, vel placati 
jam vel satiati aliquando, omnem spem salutis ad clementiam victoris 
et sapientiam contulisse. 

Quare gaude tuo” isto tam excellenti bono; et fruere quum for- 
tuna et gloria, tum etiam natura et moribus tuis: ex quo quidem ᾿ 





vagina: sed maluit gladium vagina vacuum, quam vaginam gladio vacuam, 
quod erat frigidius.” Immo id tuisset h.!. longe absurdissimum ; alterum 
contra remotum est ab omni usu; quum, si simplex vocabulum sordebat, 
in promptu esset gladius nudatus, dereptus vagina. Nec minus inepta 
videri debent ista, que statim sequuntur de Cesare, multos civium, quos 
Martis vis perculit, libenter ab inferis revocaturo; neque apparet, quid 
preter amorem sonantium vocabulorum facetum hominem in tantam fidu- 
ciam adduxerit. Proxima, ut dubitare debeat nemo, nihil sunt profecto, 
nisi loquutio apta periodo concludendz, cujusmodi et paullo post, ut miké 

uidem videantur dit immortales, ubi haud melius coherent sententiz. 

tiam deinde haremus in EaDEM acie: non enim antea de acie quadam 
vel pugna dictum est; et sive pugnam ad Thapsum, sive Pharsalicam 
intelligas, scribendum adeo putes conservuvit, quus potuit. Nulla talium 
vffensionum est in simili loco Cic. pro Dejot. c. 12. “Que semper in civili 
victoria sensimus, te victore non vidimus. Solus, inquam, es, C. Cesar, 
cujus in victoria ceciderit nemo, nisi armatus; et quem nos non modo non 
tyrannum, sed etiam clementissimum in victoria ducimus” etc. 


* Alterius vero partis etc.) In his perplexum genus constructionis casti- 
gare non ausim ; etsi simile non exstare memini apud Ciceronem. Durum 
est certe, quod ea verba, que plane speciem παρενθήκης habent, nihil amplius 
—wverebamur, mox reliquorum verborum structure implicata sunt. Item 
notabilis est verecundia, qua nimis iracundam dicit victoriam, qui paullo 
ante audacter extimuit ferocitatem victorie. Mox languide adjectum est 
tuferdum, omninoque melius fuerat, Ciceronis verba sine ullis ambagibus 
reddere ex Epp. ad Fam. rx. 6. Crudeliter otiosis minabantur. Nam tali 
sententiz sepe frigus affunditur uno verbo inutiliter addito, nedum plu- 
ribus, ut hic non modo armatis (quis id non speret?) sed eliam otiosis. Conf. 
Notata ip Orr. post Red. p. 29. 200. etc. Ad reliqua, nequaquam video, 
quid argutetur Ernestius de Latinitate modorum, expetiverunt et excita- 
werunt: si acutus esse volebat, ipsam ἔννοιαν rhetore aut poeta digniorem, 
quam sd Senatum dicente Cicerone, ostendere debuisset. 


* Quare gaude tuo—sola dicere) Pleraque horum xquo animo legeremus, 
si Cicerornem hic legi nobis priora persuasissent: nunc omnia ad finem 
usque capitis volubilem loquéntiam umbratici hominis redolent. Nempe 
similis est ratio critici judicii veterum monumentorum atque illius, quo 
vulgo in usu et consuetudine hominum utimur: ubi semel alicujus mores 
et ingenium certis indiciis perspeximus, etiam in iis, que per se ambigua 
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maximus est fructus jucunditasque sapienti. Cetera quum tua reeot+ 
dabere, etsi perseepe virtuti, tamen plerumque felicitati tus gratu- 
labere: de nobis, quos in republica tecum simul salvos esse voluisti, 
quoties cogitabis, toties de maximis tuis beneficiis, toties de imere- 

ibild liberalitate, toties de singulari sapieutia tua cogitabis; quee non 
modo summa bona, sed nimirum audebo vel sela dicere. Tantus 
est enim splendor in laude vera, tanta in magnitudine anim! et eon- 
siliz dignitas, ut heec a virtute donata, cetera a fortuna commodeta 
esse videantur. Noli igitur' im conservandis bonis viris defatigasi, 
non cupiditate presertim aut pravitate aliqua lapsis, sed opinione 
officii, (stulta fortasse, certe non improba,) et specie qaadam reipub- 
lice. Non enim tua ulla culpa est, si te aliqui timuerunt; contraque 
summa laus, quod plerique minime timendum fuisse senserunt. 

Nunc vero venio* ad gravissimam querelam et atrocissimam suspi- 
cionem tuam ; que non tibi ipsi magis, quam quum omnibus civibus, 





ignotum fallunt, acutius cernimus aliis. Nec vero desunt h.1., qua Cicero 
icere aut scribere vix ac ne vix quidem potuisset. Primum inbumane, 
ne dicam maligne, pleraque Cesaris gesta referuntur ad felicitatem, 1. 6. 
fortunam. Tum inusitata in vetustiore Latinitate est structura hxc, virtuti 
vel felicituti sue gratulari. Mox salvos vocabulum est male supervacuum; 
uasi ipsum quoque se in republ. saloum esse Czsar voluisset: quamobrem 
ortasse hanc vocem pretermiserunt librarii nonnulli. In ceteris, que 
Scriptor de bonorum animi excellentia ingerere audet, ante oculos habuit 
Ciceronem suum, Or. pro Dejot. §. 37. ‘Quid de virtute ejus dicam? 
Quid de magnitudine animi, gravitate, constantia? Que omnes docti 
atque sapientes summa, quidam etiam sola bona esse dixerunt; hisque non 
modo ad bene, sed etiam ad beate vivendum, contentam virtutem esse.” 
Quamquam hec etiam ex Tusculanis scholis et aliunde huc transferri 
potuerunt. 


* Noli igitur—fuisse senserunt.) Tale igitur omnibus locis quadrare cogunt 
mali scriptores. Sine causa autem nunc affertur exhortatio ad plures con- 
servandos, quoniam Omnes, quicumque vellent, jam conservatos esse sup@- 
riora demonstrabant. Deinde Auctor magis extenuat illud, quod supra 
posuit, privatum officium, quum dicit opinionem officii fortusse stultam : 
adjicit tamen hic demum speciem reipubl. i.e. publice salutis vel utilitatis, 
aliquanto honestius loquens de bonis viris, quam antea de se ipsv. Mox 
ne hoc quidem assequor, quid sibi velit enim, et cujus sententie aut verbi 
rationem afferat. Assequerer, si ante scriptum esset de ¢imore, quo homines 
nunc a Cesare liberatos dixit Cic. pro Dejot.§. 39. Reliqua .pusillis anti- 
thetis nitent, ex quibus unum, plerigue, omitti jubebat Gulielmus, que 
vox mendose exsulat in quibusdam MSS. : 
_ ἢ Nune vero venio—ertenuabo) “ Oratio, qua Cesar restituit Marcellum, 
in partes fuit distributa duas. Altera fuit accusatio Marcelli et venie 
concessio; quum, accusata ejus acerbitate, preter spem dixit, se Senatuil 
roganti ne hominis quidem causa negaturum. Altera fuit querela, quum 
aiens 86 totu decursu bellorum civilium eam unam vincendi rationem 
habuisse, ut se misericordia et liberalitate muniret, sibi tamen in pace 
insidias comparari. Orator jam priori parti satisfecit, laudans Cesaris 
clementiam: nunc ad posteriorem delabitur.” Hactenus Abramus, id pro 
facto sumens, quod etiam fingere potuit Declamator, quando deesse sibi 
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' tum maxime nobis, qui a te conservati sumus, providenda est: quam 

etai spero esse falsam, namquam tamen verbis extenuabo. Tua enim 
e@autio, nostra cautio est: uf, si in alterutro peccandom sit, malim 
videri nimis timidus, quam parum prudens. 

Sed quisnam est iste tam demens? De tuisne? tametsi, qui magis 
sunt tui, quam quibus tu salutem insperantibus reddidwti? an ex eo 
mumero, qui una tecum fuerunt? Non est credibilis tantus in ello 
furor, ut, quo duce onmia summa sit adeptus, hujus vitam non an- 
teponat suz. An, si tui nihil cogitant sceleris, cavendum est, ne 
quid inimici? Qui? Omnes enim, qui fuerunt, aut sua pertinacia 





widebat materiem justi libelli. Nam ex epistola, que hujus Orationis 
fundus est, nullo pacto verisimile fit, Casarem aliquid de ingrato animo et 
perfidia nonnullorum, aut suspicionem insidiarum, interjecisse. Verum hac 
de re pro libidine quisque sua statuat, si tam levi momento pendere 
causam nostram putarit: illud certius est, Latine providers non magis 
posse suspicionem, ullo sensu aut ulla constructionis ratione, quam prospicé 
seu caveri seu curari, quum Auctori hoc significet, cuvere ne id evenial, 
quod in suspicione erat positum. At si sperabat falsam esse suspicionem, 
minime uti debebat verbo ertenuandi. Nihil tenuius est quam res falsa: 
tenuis autem res Latine extenuari nequit, aut infirma infirmari, aut levis 
eleoari. Nimirum bic, si usquam, apparet, misellum Rhetorem, anxie 
querentem, quibus rebus paginas reliquas impleret, tentasse, an aliquid ex 
nihilo efficeret. Nam statim eodem spiritu et metum Cesaris inanem, et 
magna tamen cautione opus esse ostendet : quod qua stili vacillatione expe- 
Fiatur, Lectores benigni, maligni, adeste, animum advortite. Nos interea 
aliis armis, que non cujusvis obscuro sensu eludantur, destinata pera- 
gemus. 

Tua enim cautio—parum prudens) Non opere pretium ducerem duas, ab 
aliis motas, offensiunculas attingere, nisi recta observatio usus Ciceroniani 
inesset. Faérnum offendebat bis positum vocabulum ceutio; Patricium 
copule ut, ad fingendam periodum negligenter subjecta, cujus forme alia 
exempla duo §. 17 et 84 videmus, Priscianus tamen V. p. 667 ; ubi vocem 
alteruter tractat, hoc exemplum profert. ‘“ Ciceronis pro M. Marcello: 
μόρια in alterutro peccandum sit, malim timidus quam purum prudens 
videri. 

Sed quisnam—sint amicissimi) Nescio, quid alii senserint, vel nunc tan- 
dem sentiant ; mihi mirifice displicet hec subita vehementia, qua cooritur 
oratio in hominem nescio quem: Iste tam demens! Qui scilicet tibi insi- 
diaretur, quod explicande sententiz olim in nonnullis editt. adscripsit 
aliquis : nisi forte Auctor ita loquutus est, ut commotum animum de tam 
atroci re et perturbatum oratione imitaretur. In ceteris facile quidem est 
videre, qualem periodi formam exprimendam sibi proposuerit: est enim 
€a maxime frequentata optimis scriptoribus: sed facundia deserit hunc, et 
ducidus ordo. Voluit dicere: Non est credibile, insidiatorem exstiturum 
inter eos, quiia bello tuas partes sequuti sunt; neque adeo ex 115, quos 
antea hustes habuisti, quoniam eos nuuc amicissimos habes, utpote cle- 
mentia tua servatos. Cujus sententi veritatem, sive historicam, sive 
rhetoricam, nolo exagitare; sed ut ea viro tam rerum humanarum gnaro 
fucum faceret, majore artificio tractanda erat; tractata autem sic est, ut 
Cesar confuse loquentem adulaturem omniunm) hominum primum metuere 
jure debuisset. Ipsa etiam grammatica ratio, ut malitiosis szpe accidit, 
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vitam amiserunt, aut tua misericordia retinuerunt: ut aut nulli super- 
sint de inimicis, ant, qui superfuerunt, sint amicissimi. Sed tamen, 
quum in animis hominum tante latebre sint et tanti recessus, augea- 
mus sane suspicionem tuam:' simul enim augebimus diligentiam. 
‘Nam quis est omnium tam ignarus rerum, tam rudis in republica, 

tam nihil umquam nec de sua, nec de communi salute cogitans, qui 


bon intelligat, tua salute contineri suam, et ex unius tua vitam pen- 
dere omnium 2 





perplexa est, durissimeque facta oppositio, De tuisne, an ex eo numero etc. 
1, 6. ex tuis, ubi an non priori ne, sed proxime positis verbis respondet. 
Nec Cicerunianum videtur, ex eo numero qui fuerunt, etsi hoc defendi 
fortasse potest simili constructione in Or. pro Arch. §. $1, ubi v Lambinus, 
Quid mulia? Peritus scriptorum censor, puto, hac dudum omnia, tamets 
= dail transverso calamo induxisset, nisi mapum cohiberet veterum 
librorum et nobilis umbre reverentia. Nunc non desinunt docti admirari 
stribligines et difficiles ineptias. Egregius interpres, Manutius, totam 
obscuritatem somniat arte factam esse, ut Orator gratiam Czsaris aucu- 
petur, quum et se et alios, ab illo conservatos, nop minus esse sues demun- 
stret, quam qui eum civili bello sequuti sint. Item mox, ubi nimium et 
φορτικώτατον quiddam video in incredibili furore vitam hujus non ante 
nentium sue, quum ad sententiam satis fuisset insidias parure ; idem ille 
animadvertit elegantiam, qua odiosa verba vitata sint, sermoque versus 
ad mitiorem sententiam. Atque Manutio etiam sagacior Abramus novam, 
sub his verbis latentem, virtutem miratur. “ Advertite,” inquit, “ singu- 
larem prudentiam. Ne Pompeianos in invidiam vocet ipse Pompeianus, 
et Cesaris suspicionem magis confirmet, ita se gerit, ut non tam ipsis, 
quam de Cesarianis Jaborare videatur: quasi tam alienum ducat a Pom- 
peianis insidias fieri, ut id in mentem Cesari venire vix ipse suspicetur. 
Quo artificio duo maxime consequitur. Nam et ulcus Caesaris leniter 
tractat, suspicionem ejus leviter refellens; eique tantillum obsecundans 
et infixum aculeum latenter evellit, dum ne advertere quidem videtur, 
quid insidiarum Czsar a Pompeianis extimescat.” Ceterum offendit non- 
nullos verbum superfuérunt pro supersunt, vel potius pro suerunt, quod 
C. H, Ps. et alii quidam MSS, habent: sed Scriptori sine dubio placuerunt 
voces quinque syllabarum, superfuerunt et amicissimi, ubi vix positivo cre- 
dulas aures prebuisset Cesar. 

* Augeamus sane suspicionem tuam) “ Querat aliquis, quomodo 
suspicionem istam. Respondeo: auget, quia satis periculi ei esse ostendit 
in 1sta communis nature fragilitate. Multo itaque magis esset metuen- 
dum, si quid preterea ab inimicis ipsis esset metuendum. Auget item, 
quatenus vstendit, in unius ejus vita vitam omnium atque adeo salutem 
populi Rom. consistere, ut videlicet, sublato eo, respubl. omnis sublats 
esse videatur.” Patricio hec vincula debent dissolute scope. Nihil enim 
celandum est, quo quis afflictum juvare aut ornare voluit. 

Casus dumtaxut humanos etc.) “Ego, inquit, ab istis dumtaxat communibus 
periculis satis metuendum esse sentio: quid, si preterea accedat scelus 
Inimicorum? Ergo dumtaxat hic valet τοὐλάχιστον, ut pro Dejot. c. 2. 
in tuo dumtaxat periculo. Latini id alias exprimunt fere per saltem. Dtxi 
autem fere: vix enim hoc ipso recte exprimitur, quod volo. Volo autem, 
isto loquutionis genere non illud significari, nihil esse amplius, preter 
casus 1psos communes humanos, quod extimescendum sit, sed potius illud : 


= 


6 
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Equidem de te dies noctesque, ut debeo, cogitans, casus dumtaxat 
humanos et incertos eventus valetudinis et nature communis fragili- 
tatem extimesco; doleoque, quum respublica immortalis esse debeat, 
eam in unius mortalis anima consistere. Si vero ad humanos casus, 
incertdsque eventus valetudinis, sceleris etiam accedat insidiarumque 
eonsensio: quem deum, si cupiat, opitulari posse reipublice creda» 
mus? Omnia sunt" excitanda tibi, C. Cesar, uni, que jacere 
sentis, belli’ ipsius impetu, quod necesse fuit, perculsa atque pro- 
strata: constituenda judicia, revocanda fides, comprimendz libidines, 
propaganda suboles; omnia, que dilapsa fluxerunt, severis legibus 
vincienda sunt. Non fuit recusandum in tanto civili bello, tantoque 
animorum ardore et armorum, quin quassata respublica, quicumque 
belli eventus fuisset, multa perderet et ornamenta dignitatis, et pra- 
sidia stabilitatis suze; multaque uterque dux faceret armatus, que 
idem togatus fieri prohibuisset. Que quidem tibi nunc omnia belli 
vulnera sananda sunt, quibus preter te mederi nemo potest. 





in casibus ipsis humanis satis inesse cause ad timorem, etiamsi nullus 
terror accedat ab inimicis.” Hc ejusdem Patricii sunt, non probata 
Grevio, qui ipse frustra laborat in particula explicanda. Ex reliquis Intpp. 
unus Heumannus, offensus absurda repetitione eorundem verborum, casus 
hum. εἰ inc. ev. valetudinis, nostro loco postrema tria expungebat, velut 
glossam librarii. 

Dolcoque — reipubl. credamus) Dies noctesque, pro eo ac debuit, de 
Cesare sollicitus fuit, non insidiarum quarundam metu, quem falsum esse 
sperabat, sed hominem natum dolens. Jam imprimis dolet, ab unius hujus 
mortalis anima pendere rempublicam. Omnia hec sunt assentatoris, tyranno 

]pantis suo, non Consularis viri, principem Senatus vel Dictatorem lau- 

ftis. Qualia si qua vis Ciceronem coégisset proferre, hoc prasertim 
tempore, eum dicta Oratione statim oportebat domum aufugere capite 
operto, non edenda ea amicorum notas et inimicorum cachinnos mereri. 
Ad extremum Cesari etiam plus quam divinam potestatem tribuens, non 
dubitat impie loqui, quo splendidius rhetoricet. Ne deus guidem sine Cesare 
opem ferre poterit rcipubl., etiamsi cupiat. Post hec perlevis est dubitatio, 
quid Latinis auribus fuerit consensio sceleris εἰ insidiarum, cui dictioni vereor 
ut probabili auctoritate succurri possit. 


: Omnia sunt—vincienda sunt) Manutius: “Callide hic locum aptum 
esse vidit ad commendandam rempubl. Quz si ejus in anima consistit, 
utendum vite beneficio, operaque danda, ut, dam vivit, eam constituat : 
“quod nisi ipse faciat, prestare rem nemo possit. Ideoque dixit Uni.” 

ihil ἢ. ly esset vituperandum, nisi Cesarem (omnium mulierum virus) 
excitavisset ad propagundam subolem. Nam ad hoc quoque, vel reluctante 
Scriptore, pronomina ¢tidt uni supplenda sunt. In mentem hic fortasse 
cuipiam veniet lex, quam Cesar, se absente, ferri jussit, si vera est fabula, 
ati urores iberorum querendorum causa, quas et quot vellet, ducere liceret, 
qua de re vide ad Sueton. c. 52. 
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δ᾽. MARKLANDI NOTE 


ALIQUOT IN HORATIUOM, 


A Margine descripta Exemplaris,, quod olim penes. eum 
fuit, Horatii Bentleani ; et nunc primum in lucem 


CARMM. I. 


1. 


prolate. 


5. 





Palmaque nobilis T. d. e. ἃ. D.] ‘‘ Palmaque, nobilis, 
ἃς," (Sic pungit M.) 


7. 20. Castra tenent,| Forte, manent. 
27. auspice Teucro:| Lege, Phebe. 
12. 27. alba nautis Stella refulsit,] An, alma? refulsit alma, sc. 
35. Catonis nobile 1.] (Vox Catonis penna subnotatur. Vide 
Bentleii notam.) 
57. reget zquus orbem:] Lege, regat; et mox quatias, et 
mittas. (In Bentleiand quaties et mities.) 

13. 16. Quinté parte] Lege, Quanid. 

15. 35. Post certashyemes] Lege, denas. 

28. 14. Judice te,| Legendum opinor Judice me, i. 6. meo judicie. 
Quomodo enim Nauta esset judex de his rebus? Ita 

A. Poét. v. 244. ‘‘Sylvis educti caveant, me judice, 
Fauni:” 1. 6. meo judicio, cavere debent, &c. 

31. 5. Non estuose grata Calabrie Armenta;] An Graia, ut 
intelligat Gracum pecus, seu oves Tarentinas, de quibus 
Columella, lib. vii. et alii? 

10. wt aureis}] Lege, et. 

33. 16. Curvantis Calabros sinus.] An Pulsantis? 

35. 22. meccomitem abnegat,| Forsan, se, et abnegans. 
24. Vestedomos] Forsan, Mente. 

36. 13. Neu multi Damalis meri Bassum] Lege, Damalin, ut 

sensus postulat, et Bassus. 
CARMM. II. 
2. 14. Nec sitim pellit,] Lege, pellis. 
4. 13. Nesciasan te] Lege, Qué scias, &c. 
8. 19. Impie tectum] Melins, Improbe. 
14. Sic temere] Ita voce οὕτως uti videtur Joapnes Evangel. 


iv. 6. 


11. 15. 
13. 


15. 15. 
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32. 


CARMM. 


l. 


11. 


17. 


20. 


90. 
35. 
48. 


. 14. 
. 12. 
54. 
. 39. 


68. 


Canos odoratt capillos,} Forgan, coronati: sic supra, 
Od. vii. “‘ coronatus niténtes Malobathro Syrio capillos.” 

Deneum humeris|] Forsan,’ memori. Ovid. Heroid. xx. 
98. ‘ Et vocem memeri condidit axre tuam.” 

opacais ——- Arctou:] Forsan, apricam. 


III. 


cithareque cantus] Lege, cithareve, et mox inv. 30. fun- 
dusve pro vulgata fundusque. 

zequora sentiunt,| Forsan, sentient. Sic Od. xxiv. 3. 

Cementa demittit] Forsan, demittat. 

Divitias operosiores.| Forsan, onerosiores, ut Serm. i. 6. 
v. 99. 

consequitur virzm:] (Calamo subnotata est vox vi? um.) 

Purpureo bibit] Lege, dibet. 


vtsere gestiens} Forsan, vincere. 
Finire querentem labores,] (Forsan legendum lenire 


olim censebat Marklandus. Sententiam postmodo 
commutavit.) 


. natalemque sylvam, Delius et Patareus Apollo.] Sic inter- 


pnnge; “ natalemque sylvam Delius, et P. A.” 
Impositam celer] Ovid. Pontic. ii. 10. v. 24. 
Parce privatus]| Forsan, privatis. Cic. Off. i. 7. Art. 
Poét. vers. 397. 
Neque erat Lydia] Lege, eram : ita Ovid. Trist. i. 6. ad 
fin. Her. v. 22. Sabinus Epist. Parid. QEnone, v. 32. 
Iracundior Hadria:—] ‘Tlapa προσδοκίαν. Inhibenda est 
Oratio post vocem Hadria. Ο 

Curvat ;} Suspicor Horatium scrrpsisse Flectit. 

seraque fata,] Forsan, certa. iti. 18. v. 29. Virg. En. v. 
349. | 

innantem Maricee] (De voceinnantem, si qua fides note 
[4] in margine adscriptee, dubitare videtur Marklandus. 
idein dictum ‘puta de voce sylva in 18. 14. de vicina, in 
19. 24. de tenaci; m Epodd. 2. 24. de domo in 9. 3. de 
crematoe in 17.79. de conlibuisset in Sermm. 1. 3. 6. 
de ilignda in ii. 4. 40. de modicd in Epistt. i. 5.2. de 
promissi et meliusque denique in A. Poét. 46. et 321.) 





* The learned reader will perceive that this is only meant as ἃ partial 
emendstion. Ep. 
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23. 8. Pomifero grave tempus anno.] Lege Pomifert et anni. 
Vide not. ad Statium Sylv. i. 3. 

24. 5. Sé figit adamantinos Summis verticibus dira necessitas 
clavos;] Lege Sic, et dura, i. 35. v. 17. quem locum 
vide. Summis verticibus] id est, rebus altissimis, per- 
sonis clarissimis. Sic τὸ Culmina sepeusurpatur, ut 
hic verticibus. (Totam sententiam pro parentheticd 
notavit vir doctus.) 

92. alterius viri] Forsan, tort. 

62. Scilicet improbe crescunt divitie:] Comma ponendum 
post divitia, et forsan legendum sed licet, vel cui licet, 
et crescant. 

27. 21. puerique c@cos}] Forsan, sevos. 

22. motus orientis austri,] Virg. An. vii. “ primAque oriens 
erepta juventa est:” i. 6. surgens, adolescens. 

38. Virginum culpe.] Forsan, Virginis. Propert. iv. 4. v. 
91. Florus, i. 3. 

71. Cumtibi] Lege, Jam. | 

98. 6. Sentis; ac veluti] Sic punge; “ Sentis, ac veluti.” 

29. 60. Tyrizgue}] Lege, Tyrizve. 

CARMM. IV. 
1. 18. riseritt emuh,] Forsan vicerit. (Hane notam postea 
Marklandus delevit.) 
2.14. cecidere justd Morte] An justo Marte? 

55» largis juvenescit herbis] Forsan, letis, ut Od. iv. v. 13. 

10. 2. -Insperata tuze cum veniet pluma superbie,] Legendum 
puto ruga:; cum ruge venerint, quas tu superbus jam 
non metuis. Propert. lib. iii. El. xxii. 32. hunc locum 
videtur exscribere : 

. Et veniat forme ruga sinistra tue. 

Insperata tue superbia, i.e. tibi superbo, ut passim 
apud poétas; qui etiam rugas et lapsum comarum fre 
quentissime conjungunt: vid. Ovid. passim: Nostrum 
Od. xiii. v. 11, huj. lib. Ita Autholog. 
Νῦν purides καὶ θρὶξ πολιὴ, καὶ σῶμα paxwdes. 
Tibullus : 
Inducat ragas, inficiatque comas: 
_ Cie. de Senect. 6. xviii. 
12. 8. Regum est] Forsan, Threctm. 
13, 21, motaque et artium Gratarum facies: sed Cinaree brevis] 
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14. $2. 


Forsan ; “‘notaque, et artium Gratarum: facili. sed 
Cinare,” &c. Alibi vocat bonam Cinaram, eodem 
sensu. 

sine clade victor :] Forsan, fraude ; ut Car. See, v. 41. 
Stat. Sylv. ii. 3. i.e. Stne damno. 





15. 1. volentem preelia——increpuit lyra;] Forsan, volente et 
lyram. Ovid. Heroid. iii. 118. (Hanc notam postea 
‘delevit Marklandus.) 
EPODD. 
1. 12. εἰ Caucasum,]| Forsan, aut. 
2. 27. Fontesgue lympbis] Lege, Frondesque. 
43.- exstruat lignis] Lege, exstruens, vel juvans supra, v. 39. 
pro juvet. (Locum ‘ Sabina——Appuli;”: uncinis in- 
| cludit M.) ᾿ | 
51. Eois tntonata] Forsan, intonatos. 
65. Positosque vernas,] Forsan, Pastosque: sic verna satur, 
_ Martial. Sed non opus est ulla mutatione. 

3. 22. Extremf-et in sponda] Lege, aut: non enim conjungi 
hec possunt: si enim savio manum opponat, quomodo 
potest simul én extremé spondd cubare? Disjungenda 
igitur. 

4.17. tot ora navium] ora navium, i.e. naves: sic ora bige 
pro biga apud Sen. Herc. At. v. 518. Vide que notavi 
ad Stat. Sylv. ii. 1. v. 215. 

6. 12. Paratatollo] Legi posset, Irata. 

9. 21. éwmoraris] Forsan, cur. 

11.16. ventis dividat] Forsan, dedicet, ut i, 25. ad fin. dedicet 
. Suro. | so : 
13. 9. nardo ναί, Forsan, juvet. 
16. 48. lympha desilit pede.] Lege, Nympha: propter ro ὁ pede. 
51. Nec vespertinus, &c.] Forsan, vespertinum. Hoc magis 
potticum est. Sic Serm. i. 6. v. 113. 
52. intumescit afta] Forsan, alma. 
64. aureum; Ere debinc ferro] Lege, “aureum, rea, 
d. f.” 
17. 60. ‘ditasse Pelignas] Forsan, vicisse. 
CARM. SEC. 


40. Sospite cursu:] Mallem, Hospite te terra ; ut Tibull, vocat 


41, sine fraude] i.e. sine damno. 
VOL. XVIII, 


*‘ errantes hospita terra Lares.” 


Cl, Ji. NO. XXXV. I 
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65. Si Palatinas ] 
SERMM. I. 
3. 


19. 


27. 


51. 


63. 


43. 


Fersan, Qui. 


Gravis annis] Bapds ἐνιαντοῖς, Theocr. Idyll. xxxiv. 100, 

aigui licet esse beatis. Quid causez, &c.] Lege, “ at 
queis licet esse beatis, Quid c.” &c. 

(Sed tamen amoto queramus seria ludo.)} Vix est He- 
ratii. 

‘* Mille aret? (Av .) At suave est ex magno tollere acervo. 
(Hor.) Dum ex parvo,” ἃς. (Personas inseruit Mark- 
landus.) 

jubeas miseram esse libenter, Quatenus}] ““ jubeas mise- 
ram esse, libenter Q.” (Sic interpungit M.) 

Indormis inhians} Forsan, Qui dormis. ii. 3. v. 108. 
(Av.) ‘At si condoluit, &c.——propinquis. (Hor.) 
Non uxor,” &c. (Sic pangit et personas instrait M.) 

An, si, &c. Forte, Non. 

cumgue habeas] Lege, quoque: i.e. quanto plus habeas, 
tanto minus metuas pauperiem. Cic. de Senect. c. 
Xviii. 

(Punctum post dives amovit M.) 

(Av.) ‘Quid mi igitur suades? ut vivam Menius, aut 
sic ut Nomentanus? (Hog.) Pergis,” ἃς. (Sic pungit 
et personas constituit M.) 

citraque nequit}] Lege, citrave. 

Cupiennius albi.] Forsan, alti, i. e. nobilis: ut v. 70. 

an tibi abunde] Corruptus locus, forte ex precedente 
unde, 

‘* Magno patre nata puella 6581} (Sic M. interrogative}) 

Deprendi miserum est:] Lege, ‘Deprendi miserum, 
Fabio vel judice, vincam;” omisso τῷ est. Evincam 
miserum esse deprendi. 

Concute, numqua] Forsav, Excute. 

Illuc prevertamur; amatorem quod] ‘Illuc przverta- 
/ mur: amatoremgue ut,” &c. (Sic legit atque pungit 
M.) 

(Sententiam. “ -veluti—Hagne” uncinis includit M.) 

At, pater ut gnati, sic nos debemus, amici] Forsan, 
gnato et amico. 


Postulat ut videatur.] Lege, Postulet, ut dicatur, habe- 
atur, numeretur. 
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59. 


70. 


85. 


107. 


16. 
22. 


nulliique malo] Forsan, dolo. (Mox, v. 60. locum 
‘¢Cum genus——crimina” includit uncinis M.) 

Vitiis bona; pluribus] (Sic paulo levius Bentleio in- 
terpungit M.) 

(Totum locum sic interpungit M. ) 

(Quod ‘nisi concedas, habeare insuavis) acerbus 
Odisti et fugis, ut Rusopem debitor zris? 

(Totum locum ex ‘‘ Nam fuit” usque ad “18. grege 
tatrus,” pro parenthetico constituit M. hisce notatis 
ad v. curnus, quam delevit: ‘‘ Mutier. hec vox de 
nupta proprie αἰεὶ videtur, i. 2. 36.” 

Impositum saxis late] Forsan, longe. 

flamma.culinam] An caminune? 

atque omnis] Forsan undis. (Sententiam de. hac lectione 
postea retraxit M.) 

Cum referre negas,| Forsan, leges. Cur est quando- 
quidem. (Mox ν. 8. plene pungit post iagentius M.) 


. Censorque ΤΟΥ ΓΘ dc.} Lege Censotie. (Mox post 


natus pungit interrogative M.): 


(Mac.) Veil merito, quoniam in propria non pelle quics- 
SCM." oe . .! 


(ἢ ϑκ.) Sed fulgente, ἄς. 


(Ita personas ordinavit M. hoc insuper addito, legen- 
dum fortasse guicssis.) 
inspersos reprendas| . Forte, deprendes. 
(Locum sic distinguit M.) . ; 
Ibam ut forte via Sacra, (sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis.) 
iter est tibi. (HoRr.) Nil] (Personam inseruit M.) 
me ποοὶ,} Forte, wosti vel noris, 
(Totum locum, ex v. 19. ad 28. ob imsertas personas 
exscribam.) 
(A.) Nil:habeo quéd agam, et non sum ὁ Peer usque 
sequar te. 
(H.) Demitto auriculas, ut inique mentis asellus, 
Cum gravius dosso, subiit onus. Incipit ille: 
(A.) Si bene me novi, non Viscunt pluris amicum., 
Non Varium facies: num quis me scribere pluris 
Aut citids possit versus? quis membra movere 
Mollids? invideat-quod et Hermogenes, ego canto. 
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‘10: 8Β. 


64. 

69. 
SERMM. II. 
1, 22. 


84. 


Interpellandi locus hic erat: (Hor.) Est tibi 
mater, 
Cognati, quis te salvo ‘est opus? (A.) Haud 
mihi quisquam : 
Omnes composui. (Hos.) Felices | .—~ 
ego (ut contendere durum Cum victore) sequor.] (Sie. 
interpungit M.), | 


' Officit, inquam,] Forsan, unquam. 





(Locum “ εἰ est virtus,” uncinis includit M.) 

Verba foris malis, Canusini) An Venusini? Serm. ii. 
1. v.35. Pro foris lege foras; quo pacto vitetur ame 
biguum, et homoioteleuton, ‘“‘ foris malis,” 

(Locum “ experto aliis” uncinis M. includit.) 

Ambustum propriis] Lege, Combustum. 

recideret omne, quod] (Comma post omne amovit M.) 





Nomentanumee] Alludit Trebatius ad versum Horatii, 
- libro superiore, Eclog#viii. v. 11. unde melius videtur 
que quam ve. ᾿ 
Sequor hunc, Lucanus an Appulus; (anceps, Nam Ve- 
nusinus Incuteret. violenta) sed hic stilus, 
&c:.] (Sic omnino constituit M. hac not4 superin- 
. ject: ‘Sic connectendus est sensus: Hunc Lucilium 
seyuor ego Horatius, Lucanus, sive Appulus; (nam 
utervis haberi. possum, utpote Venusinus. » tamen (sed) 
hic —____-.””) 





» . @tqui Primores] Forsan, atqué is P. 
. juvare] De rebus edulibus sepe usurpatur hec vox, 


Sic Epod. ii. 49. x. 22. 


- parcus aceti:| Forte, largus. (Hanc notam postea 


delevit M.) 

vectigalia magna, Divitias] .Forsan, “ vectigalia magna 
et Divitias,” &c. ut Carm. ii. 16. “mihi parva rura, 
et spiritum,” &c. 

(Ad caput Ecloge prostant persone, Damasippus, Ho- 
yatius. Loca, ubi fuerint ‘inserte, breviter indi-¢ 
cabo.) 

1. (Dam.) ‘Si raro, ἄς, 
16. (HoR.) Dii te, ἄς. 
26, (Hor.) Novi; ἄτο, 
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7. 23 
33. 

94. 

᾿" 8. 25. 
EPISTT. I. 
5. 1]. 
6. 5. 
11. 

68. 

7 Qi. 
40 

48. 

10. 13. 
11. 18. 
28. 

14. 1]. 
16. 40. 
44. 

47. 


27. (Dam.) Atqui, &c. 

31. (Hor.) Dum ne quid simile htic, esto ut libet. 
_ (@am.) O bone, &c. 

38, stetit, &c. (STERTINIUS.) Cave, ἄς. 


. velut sylvis| Forte, triviie. 


Mille cadis, (nihil est, tercentum millibus) acre] (Loeum 
‘¢ nihil -————- millibus” uncinis inclusit M:) 

ferro pecus, abstinuit vim Uxore et gnato: mala multa 
' precatus Atridis, Non] (Sic interpungit M. In Bent- 
leiana, “ferro pecus; abstinuit vim Uxore et gnato, 
mala ‘multa precatus Atridis: Non,” &c. 


. etidem] Forte, at. 


serum sub] Forte, solum. 

Subjectat, lasso stimulos, versatque negantem.] An, 
fasso, ut opponatar rg-negantem, et ve pro que? 

Nomentanus ad-hoc,] Ad hoc, sc. ridiculus: unde pro 
qui forte legendum μέ. 


LZEstivam sermonef Lege, Festivam. 
(Interrogationis notas- post terre—Indos—Quiritis— 
_ mutat commatibus M.) 

Exterret utrumque:] Lege, exercet. (Deinde: post 
utrumque et ad rem levius pungit.) 

(Post Ulixet comma tantum ponit M.) 

[Heec seges ingratos tulit et feret omnibus annis. ] Non 
videtur Horatii esse hie versus. 


. patientis Ulixei;] Lege, saptentis. 


atque fero] . Lege, aque. 

Ponendzque, &c.] (Totum versum uncinis inclusit M.) 

nivalibus auris,} Forte, horis. Ita Epist. xvi. 16. 

navibus atgue] Lege, εἰ qui. Juvenal. ix. 132. Serm. 
li, 1. 65. 

Fert, et avet] Retineri potest amat, ut in isto, “‘ et per- 
rumpere amat saxa,” &c. i.e. perrumpit, εἴ" ita hoc 
loco. Vide not. ad Stat. Sylv. i. 3. v.56. Sic Carm. 
ii. 3. consociare amant, i. e. consociant. 

vir bonus est quis?] Lege, esine is. 


_ Sed videt] Lege, Si. (Mox post decoré interrogationis 


notam inserit M.) 
(H.) Habes pretium ;-loris non ureris, aio. 
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(8.) Non hominem oecidi: (H.) Non pasces in cruce 
corvos. 
(S.) Sum bonus, ἄς. 
(Personas sic ordinavit M.) 
50. Cautus enim metuit] Lege, vitet. Pheedr. ii. 4. videsnot. 
Quiet. (qu?) ad Lucan. ii. 359. 
53. admittes in te, formidine] Potes legere “" justee form.” 
73. seqq. (Locum totum exscribam, prout a M. persons suat 
ordinate.) 
(B.) Pentheu 
Rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique 
Indignum coges? (P.) Adimam bona. (B.) Nemp 
pecus, rem, 
Lectos, argentum : tollas licet. (P.) Im manicis et 
Compedibus szevo te sub custode tenebo. 
(B.) Ipse Deus, simul atque volam, me solvet. (Η 08. 
Opinor, 
Hoc, &c. 
17. 25. patientia velut,] Lege; sapicntia. 
$9. quod querimus.] Lege, quem: ex Persio Sat. νυ. 174. 
62. rauca reclamat.] Lege cauta. 
18. 104. gelidus Digentia rivus,] Forte, gelidis, et rivss; ut Je 
venal. Sat. ill. $19. 
105. Quem Mandela] Forte, Quam.' 
EPISTT. II. ἢ 
1. 144. memorem brevis vwvi.] Forte, memores; ut ““ Vive me 
| mor quam sis zvi brevis.” 
2. 57. quid faciam vis? Denique] Distingue: ‘‘ Quid facian 
vis Denique ?” 
105. (Post auris notam interrogativam figit M.) 
107. se venerantur,] Forte, mirantur: ut ap. Tibull. “Το 
quidem hince se mirabitur,” ἄς. 
. 156. timidumgue] Lege, timidumve. 
. 188. Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum- 
quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater.] 
Ita distinguas : 
Nature Deus humanz mortalis, in. unum- 
quodque caput vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 
Eadem oppositio Epod. xiii. 17. ‘Invicte, mortal 
Ded nate puer Thetide,” ἄς. 
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28. tutus nimium timidusque procellee :] Forte, cautus : 
ut Ovid. Pontic. iii. 2. v. 19. et pericli, ut Virg. An. 
v. 716. 

40. lecta potenter] Lege, pudenter. ; 

63. Debemur morti nos, nostraque:] Θανάτῳ πάντες ὀφειλό». 
μεθα. Antholog.: 

190. spectata repont.] Forte, reposci. 

199. ofa portis:] Forte, oppida. 

244, Sylvis deducti] Forsan, educti: ut Terent. “* Eductos 

liberé.” 


294. Prafectum decies] Lege, Presectum. (Sed hoc tan- 
tum, ut videtur, ob errorem typographi; pamque 
haud aliter Bentleius in notis, J. B. ) 


SN 


NOFPICE OF 


Le PuitoLoeur, ou Recherches Historiques, Mili- 
taires, Géographiques, Grammaticales, Lexicologiques, 
ὅς. Par J. B. Gat, Lecteur et Professeur de 0 Aca- 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Letires, Conser- 
vateur des MSS. Grecs et Latins de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, &c. &c. No. I. 8υο. Paris. 





Tuts learned scholar and teacher is indefatigable in his endeavours, 
not only to facilitate the study of the Greek language to the 
young, by his various grammatical and philological elementary 
works, but to extend the advantages of deep and judicious criticism 
to every part of the classical world. Our readers have seen wi 
great interest his communications to the Classical Journal; 
the Editors of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus have experionced his 
liberality in many important communieations. 

The work, of which we announce the fitat Number, is calculated 
by the extensive range of its subjects, to interest the scholar and 
the antiquarian. We shall occasionally produce some of its arti 
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cles. We shall fer the present confine ourselves to the following 
extract : | 


Sur les Prépositions. 


1. Διά.--Διὰ pour μετά. Examen de cette doctrine de MM. Auger 
εἰ Corai. 

Διὰ pour pera, dit M. Corai (voy. mon Archidamus d’Isocr., p. 5), 
conforme ἃ M. Auger qui traduit apres trois cents ans. Elien(V. H. 
XIII, 42) employe διὰ dans la méme circonstance. Vulteius le rend 
par post: version qu’appuye Perizonius citant le διὰ d’Isocrate. Mais 
au lieu d’avancer que διὰ est pour μετὰ, disons que διὰ est pour διὰ, et 
qu conserve, suivi du génitif, son acception de @ travers. L/idée 

‘un espace (de 300 ans) traversé se congoit. Cette maniére d’expli- 
quer me paroitroit plus logique que celle qui consiste a dire une pré- 
posttion est pour une autre préposition ; assertion anti-grammaticale. 

Eis. MM. Sturz (Lexic. Xen.) et autres veulent que eis signifie tan- 
tdt apud, et tantét inter. Cette acception d’extension est peut-étre 
admissible (ce que je n’examine pas ici). Mais n’abuse-t-on pas de la 
doctrine? Par exemple, le ἐξιγητέον εἰς ἀνθρώπος de Xén. Az, 1, 1, 14, 
signifie-t-il bien exeundum esse inter homines? eis ne dépend-il pas 
d’un verbe sous-entendu, tel que semeontrer? et alors εἰς signifieroit 
coram, en présence de. Dans Aristopb. N., vers la fin, Strepsiade dit, 
τί μαθόντε ὑβρίϑετον eis τοὺς Seats; X. traduit, quid deos apicitis con. 
tumelia? mais ne rend pas els. Brunck le reud par in: mais cet ἐπ 
' tant Equivoque, disons que εἰς suivi d’acc. signifie, plus souvent qu'on 
rie pense, une chose dite ou faite en face de. Brunck, qui (Rech., t. 3, 
p- 48), s’exprime en bon critique, et qui, dans la Lysistr. d’Aristoph., 
v. 178, se montre relaché), croit qu'il faut remplacer μαθόντε par 
παθόντε, lecon adoptée par M. Hermann (Vig., Idiot., p. 744). is 
ἃ quelle école est plein de finesse: laissons donc μαθόντε, locution que 
article suivant va défendre. | 


Ti μαθών, τί παθών. Examen de Vopinion de Brunck et de Casau- 
bon sur ces deux formules.— Atticisme imaginatre. 


On rencontre fréquemment, dans Aristophane, et autres, τί παθὼν, 
τί μαθὼν, et selon Casaubon, ri μαθὼν se dit attiquement pour ri πα- 
θών; axidme que respecte Brunck. Et moi aussi je révére l'immense’ 
ézudition de Casaubon, Mais je croirois apercevoir une différence 
Wmtre ces deux formes. Τί μαθὼν quelle chose ayant appris (faites- 
veus cela); et ri παθὼν, d’aprées quelle impression recue (dites-vous 
cela), ne se ressemblent pas. Le premier renferme la notion de 
lecons données, et Vautre, d’impressions recues. L’adage παθήματα, 
μαθήματα appuyera ma remarque. Dans certains cas, 1] est vrai, il 
sera indifférent de rendre son idée par τί παθὼν, ou par ri μαθών. 
Mais de cette indifférence ne concluez pas que les deux locutions 
soyent synonymes; et n’alles paa, pour créer un atticisme auquel les 
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attiques n’ont jamais songé, mettre votre esprit ἃ la torture, et. dé- 
pouiller les mots de leur signification primitive. Les attiques, je crais, 
auroient manqué de finesse, en confondant les nuances, comme dans 
Yexemple précité des Nuées. En parlant ἃ un sophiste, blasphéma- 
teur des Dieux, et fier de ses prétendues connoissances, cette formule 
τί μαθὼν, ἃ quelle école avez-vous appris ἃ outrager les Dieux, est 
infiniment plus expressive que cette autre, ri παθὼν, d’aprés quelle 
impression recue outragez-vous les Dieux? C’est donc a tort que 
Bruuck (I. 1.) veut remplacer μαθόντε par παθόντε, et encore plus .a 
tort que Casaubon crée un atticisme et un axiéme dont les philologues 
abusent. Voy. au reste l’Aristoph. de Brunck, Plut. 909; Ach. 826; 
Vesp. 251; Lys. 599, et les Schol. et Biset. ον 

2. Ἐν.---Ηϑπιὸόζε, i. 24, 350, 351. Στῆσαν ἄρ' ἡμιόνους re καὶ 
ἵππους, ὄφρα πίοιεν Ἔν ποταμῷ. Ni M. Wolf, ni M. Heyne ne mettent 
de virgule aprés ziocey. Pour moi, avec Ern. et un Schol. je mettrois 
volontiers virgule aprés xiocey. Mais alors, faisant dépendre ἐν πογαμᾷ 
de στῆσαν, dirai-je avec ce Sehol. ἐν ποταμῷ est pour rapa?. Non, 
car ἐν est pour ἐν, et παρὰ pour παρά. Mais comment expliquer 
στῆσαν ἐν ποταμῷῖ Tout simplement, par stiterunt in fluvio. Qui 
n’a pas vu des conducteurs de chevaux, de mulets, faire entrer ces 
apimaux dans une riviére, et non pas seulement les placer prés d’une 
riviére 2 

3. Ἐν. Erreur grammaticale ἃ corriger. ‘Ev se prend-il pour és? 
Oui, doriquement; ainsi ils diront ἐν au lieu de és) τὴν ἀγορὰν λέ- 
yorres. Ceci nous expliquera peut-€tre pourquoi καλὰς pour καλὴν, 
σοφὰς pour σοφὴν, saptentem. D’aprés divers grammairiens, j’avance, 
Ρ. 272 de ma Gramm. grec. huitiéme édit., que les Doriens mettent le 
plur. féminin pour le singulier; ainsi καλὰς pour καλὴν pulchram. 
J’aurois mieux fait, je crois, de dire que καλὰς est non un age. plur. 
féminin, mais un acc. sing. féminin dont le ν est remplacé doriquement 
pars. Voy. le Théocr. de Valck., Adoniazus, v. 54; et Eustath. 
Od. 18, p. 959, 30. " 

Eis se prend-il pour ἐν (non dorique)? Oui, répondent H. Est. t. 1, 
c. 1156, 6: Maittaire, M. Sturz, M. Hermann, etc. Pour moi, j’ose- 
rois presque dire non. Voulez-vous, dit Xén. Irwp. 5, 7, dissimuler 
les forces de la cavalerie, laissez-en une partie ἃ découvert, et cachez 
Vautre dans un endroit que n’apercoive pas l’ennemi, τοὺς 8 els τὸ ἄδηλον 
ἀποκρύπτων. Ici, dira-t-on, els τὸ ἄδηλον est pour ἐν τῷ ἀδήλῳ: erreur! 
car εἰς τὸ ἄδηλον dépend d’un verbe de mouvement sous-entendu : 
ainsi ellipse ici. La phrase pleine et sans ellipse seroit: cachant Uautre- 
partie (de la cavalerie ) amenée dans un endroit non vu de Uennemi. 
Voy. mes Obs. dans le Classic. Journ. No. xxiv. an. 1815, p. 464. 

Κατά. En quantité de passages, κατὰ se sous-entend, comme dans 
ἐπάγην δαγῦδι καλὸν χρόα πάντοθεν ἶσα (Théocr. 2, 110). A Tinstar 
des Grecs, les Latins disent os humerosque deo similis, et ces accu- 
satifs os, humeros dépendent, dit-on, de secundum sous-entendu. Mais 
jamais dans la prose la plus négligée, je dirai plus, dans aucune glose 
explicative, les Latins n’auroient écrit, similis secundum humeros. Ne 
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seroit-il pas plus exact de dire que dans humeros similis et autres ex- 
emples semblables, les Latins ne sous-entendoient jamais secundum, 
mais quiils pensoient en grec, et que tout en écrivant en latin, ils sém 
.geoient uniquement ἃ κατὰ grec dont ils faisoient dépendre leur acco- 
satif latin? : ᾿" 

: 4, ‘Ywép. Doctrine inexacte de Valckenar. P. 208, t. 2, et pass., je 
reproche ἃ ἢ Index de Reiske d’omettre les prépositions. Valckenar 
mérite ἃ peu prés le méme reproche; et de plus, quand il en parle, il 
me semble n’en pas connoitre la force; comme fd. 25, 255, ov il dit 
ἃ ses lecteurs, selon votre bon plaisir, lisez κόρσης ὑπὲρ, κόρσην ὑπέρ. 
Voy. τ. 2, p. 203, 235,238, 240, 302, 303. 

5. Ὑπό. Cette phrase (Voy. Pausan. 5, p. 401, et Journal des Sa- 
vans, Aotit, 1817), ὑπελθεῖν οὐχ οἷόν τέ ἐστιν ὑπὸ τὸν ϑρόνον se tradult 
d’aprés M. Heyne,. on ne saurott passer derricre le tréne, ou avec 
d’autres, sous le tréme. Mais ὑπὸ suivi d’un acc. signifiant prés de, 'il 
faudroit, je crois, traduire, il n’est pas possible d’approcher du tréne. 
Pourquoi? C’est qu’un mur d’appui et de défense a l’entour du tréne 
en interdisoit les approches. τι ἃ 

Ne voulant aujourd’hui que consulter, je reviendrai sur ce: passage 

et .j’examinerai, 1° si Pausanias alla sous le tréne d’Amyciée, comme 
Je pense M. Quatremére (Journ. dea Sev... 1.) quoique le texte me 
semble dire positivement le contraire; 2° si ὑπὸ τρίποδι (Paus. 3, p. 
254, ligne derniére; et p. 255, |. 1) signifie sous ἰδ trépied ; 3° si ὑπὸ 
ϑρόνον signifie sows le tréne (1. 1. p. 256, |. 27, 28), version qui attri- 
bueroit le méme sens ἃ ὑπὸ suivi soit d’un dat. soit d’un acc.—Sur ὑπὸ 
avec dat. et acc. voy. Rech. t. 2, p. 150, ci-dessus, p. 42, ob ὑπὸ avec 
dat. se trouve traduit par swr. En général, rien de moins connu que 
le sens des prépos. coneidérées sous le rapport de position, de direction, 
οἴ... - 
- 6. Ὑπορχήματα, selon H. Est., signifie cantilene ad quas chori 
saltabant, chants dont la mesure régloit les pas des danseurs (M. PI.) 
Mais disons avec M. Belin, t. 3 de son Lucien, ὑπορχεῖσθαι danser eta 
chansons ; ὑπορχήματα, danses aux chansons, saltationes ad cantilena- 
rum modum ; et avec le méme savant, ajoutons que χορεύω signifie 
toujours danser en cheur, ce que ne dit pas ὀρχεῖσθαι. 

7. LéBas. A mon errata placé en regard du titre du vol. 2, je 
propose, ἃ titre de conjecture, de remplacer σέβας par σέλας ; conjec- 
ture qui m’est démontrée mauvaise, depuis que j'ai lu le Classical 
Journ. de Londres, No. 23, p. 29, an. 1815, lequel rappelle le Ags 
. Ἑονίον σέβας. ἮΝ ; 
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No. IV.—( Continued from No. XXX. p. 859.) . 


xil. 84. “Ove μὴν πατάξας αὐτὸ τῷ πελέκει λίθοις βάλλοται τῇ j ὁσία, 
(I. δημοσίᾳ,) καὶ ἔστε ἐπὶ τὴν θάλατταν φεύγει, ἰ. ἔστιν ἐπὶ τ. 0. φεύγειν, 
Venia datur. exilii. 


— 40. ᾿Ολύμκια, 1. ᾿Ολυμπιακάς. Vide, Herod. vi. 108. 
[Schneider. quem vide, edidit ᾿Ολυμπιάδας. Ep.] 


sin 41. Kal éx τῆς τούτων πιμελῆς ἄλιφα ἐργάζονται, | .ἄλειφα, Ex 
ipe. 

-- 43. Παρεῖναι δὲ δεῖ κάμακα ὀρθὴν ἐλαίαν, 1. λείαν. {Schneider 
emendationem Gesneri ἐλαίας recepit. Ep.) 

-- Χερμάδος καὶ ἄνεων, an χερμαδίων ? 

— Τῶν δὲ βαπτομένων᾽ ἐγκρίνουσι τὰς λευχὰς, Torquendo commis- 
cent tinctas crines cum albis. 

xiii. 3. Al δὲ ἄμπελοι, καὶ σταφυλαί τινες, 1. (καὶ “γὰρ σταφυλαί 
τινες.) [Pro σταφυλαί τινες Gyllius Staphylinem interpretatur.” 
Schneider.] 

— 6. "Evba ἦν ἐμπόρων. ᾿Ιβηρικὸς φόρτος, .. ᾿Ιβηρικῶν. 
== 8. Τάλαρον δὲ ἔχων ὁ πωλευτὴς τρυγῶντος καὶ ἐμβάλλοντος ὑ ὑπέχει. 
Vox excidit, ὑπέχει (ἔργον) τρυγῶντος, vice fungitur. 
> 13. Σοφὸν yap τι χρῆμα αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εὔχαρι ὃν, an εὐχάρισ- 
Tov: 

. πα 14. "Evbey τοι τοῖς éx τῶν πεδίων πολλάκις. Dele ἔνθεν, repetitio 
enim τοῦ ἐνταῦθα, et lege, σὺν τοῖς ἐκ πεδίων x. [Vide Schneider. ad 
D. 

— os γοῦν ἐν μὲν τοῖς πεδίοις αὐτοὺς διώκεσθαι, καὶ τὰ μὲν ὑποχι- 
νεῖν, τὰ δὲ ὑπολανθάνειν, εἶτα ἐκ τῆς συνήθους διώξεως ἀνισταμένους ὕπεκ- 
φυγεῖν οὐδείς. Sc, ὁ θηρατήῆς. Lege ὑποκχινεῖ---ὑπολανθάνει---ἀνιστά- 
μενος ὑπεχφεύγει, οὐδείς. [Vide Schneideri not. Ep.] 

— 15. ἽἭνπερ οὖν "1βηρες οἱ Ἑσπέριοι, Ἰ. ἐν ᾿Ιβηρίᾳ. [“Ἴβη0 ες ita 
scribi volebat Gesner. pro ᾿βηρίαν. In Mediceo libro est, ᾿Ιβηρίοις 
‘E.” Schueider.] . 


— Καὶ γίνεται, Ι. ἐκεῖ γ. 


— 18. Ἔν τοῖς Φυτοῖς, l. κήποις, nisi φυτὰ, Plantationes? ; 

— 20. Παραίου, |. Πέρσου, Xerxis. ᾿Αρτακαῖος, dux ejus. [Vide 
Schneide:. ad ἢ. 1] 

— 27. Μειρακίου γε μὴν δεομένου ἐπὶ μήκιστον τριχῶν ἀπορίας τῶν 

ἐπὶ τοῦ γενείου, Ἰ. ἐπ’ ἥχιστον τ΄ ἀποῤῥοίας, Destructionem capillorum. 

— Καὶ νάρκη καὶ πνεύμων, |. καὶ νάρχης av. 


10 ᾧῳ. Stackhousti Emendationes, &c. 


xiv. 5. Kal καθεύδει τις, καὶ ἄλλος ὑποπίνει, |. ἀγρυπνεῖ. 

— 6. ’Emel τοι καὶ ἐκεῖνα οἱ αὐτοὶ ὑμνοῦσι, 1. ἐκεῖνοι ταῦτα ὁμνοῦσι 
λύγγαις. 

— 7. Osi μὲν γὰρ εἰς κύκλον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξωτέρω περιθέουσα, 1. οὐκ εἷς x. 
ἀλλ’ ἐξ. vel οὐδ᾽ ἐξωτέρω. 

— 9. Λέοντα θαλάττιον ἐοικέναι καράβῳ ἀμηγέπη καὶ ἡμεῖς ἴσμεν. 
Pro ἀμηγέπη |. εὐμεγέθει. | 

— 11. Kad πῆξαι γάλα παρέξει ὁπὸν δούς. Vox δοὺς redundat. 

— 13. Aipotos, |. πείθουσι. 

— 14. 'γπολαπάττει, |. ὑπολαπάττεται. 

— 16. Tov κρυμὸν οὐ πελάζει, 1. τ. x. ἐξελάσει. [** Hee corrupta 
sunt, An ἀποστόέγει, ut supra x. 4? an potius damsAadva?” 
Schneider. ] : | 

— 20. Καὶ ὁρᾷν διψῶσιν αὐτὸ, καὶ ἀκούειν λειβομένου, 1. καὶ ὅταν 
διψῶσιν, ἀκούειν αὐτοὺς ὕδατος λειβομένους Error mentis? [“ Καὶ ὁρᾷν 
διψῶσιν αὐτὸ, καὶ ἀκούειν λειβομένου, ita cum Gyllio Gesnerus. Vulgo, 
διψῶσιν ἀκούειν αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀκούειν. Schneider. | 

᾿- “Poxxalas, 1. 'Ραυκίας. 

— 21. *H ἔχειν ὕδατι καὶ ὄξει ἀνεμιχθέντι, |. ἀναμιχθέντα. 

— Καὶ χοῖροί τε, καὶ ἥσυχοι ἰδεῖν λευκοὶ, 1. yAwpol τε, καὶ. ἥσυχοι, 
ἔστι δ᾽ ἰδεῖν λευκοί. 

— 24. Παγκύνικον. Fors. φαγκύνικον, a paw, Occido. 

- 29. ’Everpagy, |. ἐνετράπη, Mutatum est. [““᾿Ενετράφη, ita 
Mediceus et alter Gesneri Codex pro averpagy.” Schneider.] | 

xv. 1. Ταῖς καλουμέναις ἡμέρεσι, 1. ἐφημερίσι. Musca Ephemeris 
dicta. [Pro ἡμερέσι Cod. alter Gesneri ἡμέραις habet, Gesnerus 
ἀνθηδόσιν e seqq. legit. An τοῖς μονημέροις, vel ἐφημέροις legendum?” 
Schneider.] . 

— Ἔχουσι δέ τινα τῶν προειρημένων ἑκάστου μοῖραν ἰδίαν. Li, ἑκάσται 
(μυΐαι.) 

— 11. "Apes φίλῳ, 1. ᾿Αρειοπάγῳ. 

— 12. Κατώλισθῥόν τε, f κατολίσθονται. 

— 18. Αὐχένος, 1. ὄμματος. 

— 23. ᾽Εν τοῖς ἄνω τοῦ χρόνου, 1. ἄγω χρόνοις. 

ΧΥ͂Ι. 8, Μουσωβὰν, |. μιμώσαν. 

στ 9. Δυσλόφους δὲ καὶ γαργαλεῖς ἄλλως, 1. ἀργαλέας. [Vide 
Schneideri not. Ep.] . : 

— 18. ᾿Εκ τούτου τὰ δένδρα, I. τοῦ δένδρου. 

Οἵαις, |. καὶ ὡς, vel, ὡς ἄν. 

— 27. Προσπελάσῃ τι, Ἰ. τις. 

—— [Ἔστ' dv παραδράμῃ ἄνθρωπος ἐντὸς, 1. ἐκτὸς, Procul. 

— 28. Αὐτῷ τοῦ στόματος, |. αὐτῷ τῷ τοῦ στ. ' 

xvii. 0. Στέρνα εἰς ἰξὺν, |. ἕτερα. Vox στέρνα occurrit linea priore. 
[‘‘ Voc. στέρνα corruptam puto cum Pawio ad Philen. Carm. 94. 
Qui ἕτερα εἰς ἰξὺν legit.” Schneider. ] 
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ον 21. "Oiorods βαρεῖς ῥοίζῳ βιαιοτάτῳ, καὶ νευρᾶς ἐντάσει σφοδρᾷ 
ρᾶς. Transpone, ὀϊστοὺς, καὶ γευρὰς σφοῦὃρα ἰσχυρὰς σὺν ἐντάσει 
καὶ ῥοίζῳ βαιαιοτάτω. 

— 48. ᾿Ινδοὶ δὲ dpa καὶ τὴν ἐξ ὀρνίθων τροφὴν εἶχον, |. τρυφὴν, Aves 
rant in deliciis. {‘‘Triller legendum putat τρυφὴν, non male.” 
Schneider] 

— 80. Ζηνόθεμις λέγει περὶ Παιονίδοι λίμνὴν τινὰς φέρειν ἰχθῦς, J. 
Thc. 

— 38. ‘Twortivay τῷ τραχήλῳ τὰ σκέλη, rectius τὸν Ww τράχηλον καὶ 
τὰ σχέλη, de actione inter volandum. 

— 37. Ἕρμασιν, 1. ὡς ἕρμασιν. [“ ἴῃ versione est, Spiris illus 
ceu laqueis, sed vocem puto equidem corruptam.” Schneider. ] 

_o— 44. ἹὙποπεσόντος, .. ὑπὸ πεσόντος. [ Verb. ὑποπεσ'. absolute. 
dicitur, intellecto ἐλέφαντος. _ Schneider: 


a On| 
_ LEAKE’S REMARKS ON THE TROJAN 
CONTROVERSY. 





As the topography of Homer’s Iliad cannot fail to command 2 
cettain degree of interest, until the poem itself ceases to please, 
there are few subjects to which our Journal more willingly 
recurs, although it has so frequently been discussed. A former 
Number contained some strictures upon Major RENNELU’s work, 
on what hes now assumed the name of the Trojan Controversy. 
As the following remarks on the same subject, by Colonel Leake," 
may not be much known, and as they strongly advise a mode of 
elucidating the subject, which yet remains unexeeuted, we have 
thought, that an insertion of them in the present Number, might 
help to recoinmend to the notice of future travellers, what now 
appears to be the only desideratum on the subject. 

" As all the authorities upon the Trojan Controversy have already 
been brought before the public, in the able works of Clievalier 
Bryant, Mr. Morritt, and Sir William Gell, and in the History of 





* They are extracted from the Researches in Greece, with a few Emende- 
tions by the Author, 
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Hium, by Chandler, I shall proceed to offer a few remarks, upon the 
supposition that all thése works are well known to the reader. © 


In this question there seems to have been some error, in expect- 
ing from a poet the accuracy required in a naturalist or a surveyor. 
The ancients were seldom very correct. reckoners, or attentive 
to that precision of description and οἵ details, which the exact 
sciences have made so common among the moderns. It is likely. 
that none of the authors, who speak of the Troad, had themselves 
visited the place, except Homer himself, and perhaps Strabo— 
and as to the latter, those who have travelled over much of the 
ground described by him, must have noticed how careless an ob- 
server he generally is, how much he depends upon the information 
of others, and how little his loose (though elegant) style, and his 
philosophical reflections, are adapted to the mathematical correctness 
required in a geographer.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that Stra- 
bo’s description of the Troad appears in many instances defective 
or inaccurate, when applied to the district around Kfim-Kale; and 
it is still less extraordinary, that a poet, however consistent he 
always is with himself, and with truth and nature; however per- 
sonally acquainted he appears to have been with his scenes of 
action, and accurately descriptive in his general characteristics of 
places, should yet have disdained to hurt the effect of any particu- 
ar action of his story, by rigidly confining himself to the bounds 
of possibility. ‘The important inquiry is, whether Homer had this 
region In view for the scene of his poem, and if the chief land-. 
marks agree, the fact cannot well be disputed, because we may 
fail in adjusting every allusion that is made in the Iliad to its 
topography. ᾿ 
. The historians and geographers, who lived about midway be- 
tween the Trojan war and our own times, can only be allowed to: 
assist In ascertaining the opinions and traditions of that age, aa to 
the position of the Troad of Homer. They prove that all antiquity, 
assented to the claims of the inhabitants of the region itself, m 
regarding the plain of the Méinder, as the T'road of the poet, and’ 
they point out some remarkable changes which had taken place’ im‘ 
those features, which are found liable to change in other places 
under similar circumstances. So far their evidence may be of use3. 
but I should no more think of referring to the Greek inhabitants 





1 It is a misfortune that we are so often in doubt, whether Strabo is de- 
scribing from personal knowledge, or merely compiling from others. There 
are some regions, which we know, from his own declaration, that he had " 
visited, and others, where his accuracy equally proves it. But there is 
strong internal evidence that he never travelled over the greater part of the 
countries which he describes. ae 
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of the Troad in the time of Alexander the Great or of the Roman 
emperors, for every position and scene of action im the Iliad, 
than to the monks of Jerusalem for those in the history of Our 
Saviour. We possess the same Iliad which they did; and there 
seems no reason, why our judgments should not be as sound as 
theirs, and our opinions as correct. | 
:, After all that has been said upon the subject, the chief, and per- 
haps the only requisite is still wanting—an accurate survey of the 
country. In such an undertaking, particular care weuld be re- 
quired in inquiring and noting the names of places, mountains, 
rivers, &c. both m Greek and Turkish; it ought to include all the 
region of /da and the whole tract to the westward of Adramyttium 
and Priapus; to be accompanied by a diligent search for ancient 
inscriptions,’ and by a notice of all the existing remains of anti- 
ulty. 
3 The work, however, would require more time and labor and 
perseverance than travellers are usually disposed to bestow upon 
such an object. The numerous obstacles to which geodetical 
expeditions are subject in wioter from the atmosphere and state of 
the country, from fogs, marshes and inundations, and the danger - 
to which health is exposed from the heat and mal-aria of the sum- 
mer season, are well known to those who have been engaged in 
such operations in these or similar climates: nor after these dif- 
ficulties are surmounted, is it very agreeable to submit to the per- 
sonal inconveniences, and that total want of comfort and accom- 
modation, which attend the traveller in almost every part of Asia 
Minor; or to have to contend with the ignorance and absurd 
prejudices of a Turk, or to sit for the greater part of a day on the 
top of a snowy mountain, measuring the angles or filling up the 
outlines of a plan, or to remain for two ur three hours decyphering 
and copying ‘the half-obliterated letters of some inscription, acci- 
dentally discovered, while the traveller’s hungry attendants are 
urging his departure, and his nearest lodging 1s at several hours’ 
distance. On the other hand, the political state of this district has 
been for a long time, and I believe still continues to be, very fax 
vorable to such an undertaking. 

It can hardly be doubted that a survey of the Troad, correctly 
executed and well delineated, would be more useful and satisfac- 
tory to the admirers of the Thad, than all that has been written 
upon the topography of Troy. Every reader might then refer to 
Homer and judge for himself, without the necessity of consulting 





* The interesting inscriptions, which Dr. Clarke and other travellers have 


found in the parts of this region which have been visited, give reason to hope 
for equal success in the others. 
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either the opmions of modern travellers, or of the Greek and Latin 
writers of a middle age. In the mean time, as the opponents of 
Le Chevalier have lately had the advantage of numbers, it may be 
fair to cast a few arguments mto the opposite balance, without 
pretending to give any decided opinion upon the subject, until more 
exact information on the topography has been acquired. - 
Upon this side of the question then it may be said, that taking 
it for granted that the war of Troy was a real event, having a 
reference to real topography, no place has yet been shown that 
will combme even a few of the requisite features of the plain of 
Troy, except the district which lies between KGm-Kale and Bu- 
nfr-bashi; whereas in that district, and in the surrounding region 
by land and water, we find the seas and mountains and islands in 
the positions which the poet indicates, and some of them with the 
same names. The features which do not accord so well with his 
description, are those which are the most liable to change in the 
lapse of ages, namely, the course and size of the rivers, the tems 
perature and other peculiarities of the springs of water, and the 
extent and direction of the low coast where these waters join the 
sea. Instead of a river with two large branches, we meet with a 
broad torrent, reduced in the dry season to a slender brook, and a 
few stagnant pools, and we find a small perennial stream, which, 
instead of joing the former, is diverted into an artificial canal, 
and is thus carried to another part of the coast. But the diminu- 
tive size of some of the most celebrated streams of antiquity is well 
known to those who have travelled in Greece, and it must be re- 
membered that in this instance it is a poet, who writes of a real 
scene, and is therefore obliged to magnify all those objects, which, 
without exaggeration, would be beneath the dignity of his verse. 
In regard to these changeable features, therefore, it seems sufficient 
fora reasonable person still to find, at the end of three thousand 
years, two streams, which, if they do not now joi, evidently did so 
in former times: to find the first of these streams, (which the poet 
describes as springing under the walls of Troy, from two sources, 
one tepid and smoking, and the other tn summer cold as ice,") 
rising at the foot of a hill commanding the plain, from two places, 
at one of which the water is at the temperature of 60° of Fahrea. 
heit, and emits much vapor in winter, and in the other is of a 





1 Ἢ μὲν γὰρ θ᾽ ὕδατι λιαρῷ ῥέει, ἀμφὶ δὲ καπνὸς 
Τίνεται ἐξ αὐτῆς, ὡσεὶ πυρὸς αἰθομένοιο" 
Ἢ 8 ἑτέρη θέρεϊ προρέει εἰκυῖα χαλάζῃ, 
Ἢ χιόνι ψυχρῇ, ἣ ἐξ ὕδατός κρυστάλλφ. 
fl. X. ν. 149," 
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dewer temperature, or at least is so considered by the natives," and 
as gratefully cool in the heat of summer. 

For poetry this coicidence appears sufficient, and in regard to 
the position of Troy itself, it seems quite enough to find a hill 
rising above the sources just mentioned, not only agreeing in all 
particulars with the kind of position which -the ancients usually ἢ 
chose for their towns, but the only situation in this region which 
will combine all the requisites they sought for, namely, a height 
overlooking a fertile maritime plain, situated at a sufficient distance 
from the sea to be secure from the attacks of pirates, furnished 
.with a copious and perennial supply of water, presenting a very 
strong and healthy position for the city, and for the citadel a hill 
beyond the reach of bow-shot from the neighbouring heights, de- 
fended at the back by steep banks and precipices, surrounded by 
a deep valley and broad torrent, and backed and defended beyond 
the river by mountains, which supplied timber and fuel. That it 
‘was precisely such a situation as the ancients invariably preferred, 
‘might be shown from a great variety of examples, both in Greece 
and Asia: and it'can hardly be doubted that a person, totally un- 
‘acquainted with the Iliad, but accustomed to observe the positions 
.of ancient towns, would fix on Bun4r-bashi for the site of the city 
to which this region belonged. 

It may be objected to this arrangement of the Trojan rivers and 
to this position of Troy—1. That the Scamander was the larger 





1 This I learn from Dr. Clarke, (Travels vol. ii. p. 109.) It suggests a 
question whether these fountains have not been in the same state of tem- 
perature in all ages, although vulgar opinion, or a love of fable, may have 
ascribed to them a difference, which would not have been disproved even 
an the present day, without the help of the thermometer. The poet. 
would probably adhere to the local tale, even though he had examined 
the fountains so minutely as to be of a different opinion. An inclination to 
mix truth with fiction, to believe whatever is marvellous or makes a good 
story, and still oftener to repeat it without believing it, has in all ages been 
a characteristic of the Greeks, and it is so still. It was the foundation of 
‘their mythology, and derived from the fertile imagination and poetical 
genius inherent in the nation. Thus Pausanias tells us, the Greeks feigned 
that Hercules dragged Cerberus out of Hell, through a cavern at Cape Te- 
Rarus, though (as he adds,) this cavern has not any subterraneous passage 
whatever. Thus travellers in Greece at the present day are continually 
amused with local fables resembling those of antiquity, repeated by all, but 
believed by scarcely any, and in general, least of all by those who live in 
' the places from whence they originate. 

The water of the springs of Bunér bash. seems to be nearly of the same 
‘temperature, of 60° all the year, and will‘onsequently feel cool when the 
air is at 70° or 80°, and warm when it is at 40° or 50°. It has often occurred 
to me in Greece to find the same source which I had admired in the sum- 


-mer for its refreshing coolness, disagreeably tepid, and flat to the taste in 
winter. 
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of the two streams, and consequently must be ascribed to the 
Méinder—2. That this name is itself a corroboration of the ider- 
tity-—3. That it is strongly confirmed by the words of a native of 
the country, Demetrius of Scepsis, as quoted by Strabo,’ and by the 
remarks of Strabo himself. It must be observed, however, that in 
the climate of Greece and Asia Minor, subject to great droughts m 
summer, a perennial stream of pure water, however diminutive, was 
of more importance than a large torrent, which, winding through 
low grounds, affords only water that is either turbid or stagnant.” 
We all know what importance the Greeks attached to the smallest 
sources, which furnished a constant supply of water. In this 
view, therefore, the rivulet of Bun4r-bashi was more likely than the 
“Méinder to have been the God Scamander, und as being more 
. peculiarly the river Troy, may easily be supposed to have given 
name to the united stream, after its junction with the other branch, 
When Troy and its ruins had perished, when its site had ceased to 
be known; when the fountains of Bunér-bashi had lost their fame 
and local importance, and the waters of its stream had been di- 
verted into another channel, it seems not at all unnatural, that the 
name of Méinder should have been transferred from the emited 
stream to the whole of the Easternmost branch throughout its 
entire course from the summit of Ida to the embouchure in the 
Hellespont, and that the name of Simocis should have become 
obsolete. There are many instances of a change of names in the 
rivers of Greece from one age to another, and an example of a 
transmutation of name in two branches of the same stream, under 
Circumstances which cannot so easily be accounted for as in the 
rivers of the Troas, is to be found in Thessaly, where the river called 
Apidanus by Herodotus and Thucydides is undoubtedly the same 
as the Enipeus of later writers, whose Apidanus is at twelve miles 
distance, and joins the other stream not far from the confluence 
of the united river with the Peneus. The word Méinder, too, it 
must be observed, is still applied to two other rivers on the West 
coast of Asia Minor, the Cayster and Meander, and, like the 





" Ἔμπειρος 8 ὃν τῶν τόπων, ὡς av ἐπιχώριος ὁ Δημήτριος, τότε μὲν οὕτως λέ- 
ye περὶ αὐτῶν. Ἐστὶ γὰρ λόφος τὶς τῆς nel ὃ δπέρκειται δ᾽ οὗτος ἑκατόν. πον 
καὶ εἴκοσι σταδίοις Σκήψεως" ἐξ οὗ ὅ τε Σκάμανδρος ῥεῖ καὶ 8 ΤΓρανικὸς καὶ Αἴσηποε. 

Strabo, l. 13. ed. Casaubon, p. 60%. 
In another place, p. 597, Strabo says the Scumander divided the territory of 
Cebrene from that of Scepsis. 


* The lowest state of the ician rivers is not in July, as the reviewer 
of Mr. Gell’s book in the Edinburgh Review, No. 12. p. 474. supposes, but 
just before the autumnal rains, and if these are not copious, sometimes 
even so late as December and January. In July the snows are not all 
melted in the mountains. 
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waames Don and Don-au,' applied to so many of the rivers of Eu- 
‘rope, seems to be a generic word belonging to the language of 
this part of Asia, before the time of the Greek colonies, and of 
‘which Scamander and Meander were the Greek forms. 
Strabo is a witness that the coast of the Troad at the mouth of 
the river had gained considerably upon the sea. It would be sur- 
prising, indeed, if a phenomenon so common in other places, 
under like circumstances, had not taken place upon a coast, where 
every requisite favors it, and where it is probable that this opera- 
tion of nature has been further assisted (instead of prevented, as 
has sometimes been supposed,) by the current of the Dardanelles, 
which causes an eddy in many points of the coast of the Helles- 
pont, proportioned to its own rapidity. It may surely be allowed, 
therefore, in adjusting the Homeric topography, to suppose the 
goarshes and low land near the mouth of the river to be of a forma- 
tion subsequent to the time of the Trojan war.? In trying to 
Aadentify the Scamander and Simoeis of Homer, Strabo confesses 
Aimself puzzled, This is not surprising. An intelligent native of 
the country (Demetrius) informs him that the Scamander springs 
‘from a single source in the same summit of Mount Ida, which 
gives rise to the Granicus and Zsepus: on the other hand, he 
finds Homer’s fountains of the Scamander quite in a different place ; 
but remarking, that they have no communication with the river 
then called Scamander by the natives (the Méinder), he is obliged 
to reconcile the difficulty, by supposing either that they were 
up lied by a subterraneous communication from the Scamander, 
(Meinder,) or that they were considered the fountains of the Sca- 
mander, because they were near it. As neither of these suppo- 








Σ The Greeks made Tanais out of Don, and the Romans Danubius out 
οἵ Donau., 


* The depositions at the mouth of the Meander have removed the coast 
to a considerable distance from Miletus, Priene, and Myus, which were 
formerly maritime cities,and Chandler thought the same thing had happened 
to Bargylia and Caryanda, whose position seems beyond the influence of 
that river. It is impossible to reconcile the topography of Thermopyle and 
the neighbouring district, with the description of it given in the sober prose 
of Herodotus, without previously supposing, that all the lower part of the 
plain is of recent formation, and. that the Spercheius has added six miles to 
the length of its ancient course. 


3 After citing the well-known description of the fountains from the 22d 
armen vas Iliad, he says, — ar 

€ θερμὰ viv ἐν τῷ τόπῳ εὑρίσκεται, οὐδ᾽ f τοῦ Σκαμάνδρου πηγὴ ἐνταῦθα, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ ὄρει; καὶ μία, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύο. a μὲν οὖν θερμὰ ἐκλελεῖφθαι εἰκός" τὸ δὲ ψυ- 

Χρὸν κατὰ διάδοσιν ὑπεκρέον ἐκ τοῦ Σκαμάνδρου κατὰ τοῦτο ἀνατέλλειν τὸ χωρίον, ἣ 

wal διὰ τὸ πλησίον εἶναι τοῦ Σκαμάνδρου, καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ὕδωρ λέγεσθαι τοῦ Σκαμάνδρου 

Sri οὕτω γὰρ λέγονται πλείους πηγαὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ποταμοῦ. 

Strabo Geog, lib, 18. p. 602. 
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sitions are very plausible, it seems more easy to imagine that the 
name of Scamander had been applied before the time of Strabe 
to the Easternmost branch, formerly called Simoeis. The geo} 

pher remarks also, that there were no hot waters in his timed 
the Homeric fountains of the Scamander, and supposes they ba 
failed in the lapse of time. Their condition, therefore, seems | 
have been the same in his time as it is now. 

In Ptolemy the order of names argues only that which appes 
sufficiently from Homer, namely, that the Simoeis was the Easter 
most branch of the river, and it will therefure equally support δε 
hypothesis advanced in the preceding pages, or the opinion of ἴδοι 
who take one of the streams which run into the Méinder from tk 
Northward to have been the Simoeis, and ‘Troy consequently» 
have been upon the heights towards the Upper Dardanelles.« 

The words of Pliny * warrant the conjecture, that the watersd 
the Troad were in the same state in his time, as they are at th 
present day, namely, a new mouth of the Scamander to t& 
South of Sigeum, formed by an artificial canal, and the old Sw 
mander, at the mouth of the Méinder. 

Dionysius Periegetes, in two passages where he speaks of t& 
Xanthus and Simoeis, designates the latter by the epithet of Ides, 
thus affording an argument that it was the Méinder, the off 
stream on this side, which has its sources in the highest parts d 
the mountam. It may be asked how it happens, that these the 
authors call this branch of the river Simveis, at a period, whe 
we have already supposed it to have been known in the county 
by the name of Scamander. The answer would be, that as ὅς 
name of Simoeis must, upon the supposition already advanced 
have then been obsolete, these writers must have spoken of t# 
Homeric Simoeis, which was the more likely, as they were th 
authors of mere compilations, and in all probability had ner 
been upon the spot. But it must be allowed, that very little τὸ 
liance can be placed upon such information. 7 


SL SS eee? 
~ ἢ 
1 Δάρδανον. 
Σιμόεντος ποταμοῦ ἐκβολαὶ, 
Σκαμάνδρου ποταμοῦ ἐκβολαὶ, 
Σίγειον ἄκρον, 
᾿Αλεξάνδρεια Τροάς. 
Ptolem. Geog. lib. δ. ς. 2. 





* “Tpsaque Troas Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, colonia Romam 
Oppidum Nee. Scamander‘amnis navigabilis, et in promontorio quoridas 
Sigeum oppidum. Dein portus Achezorum in quem influit Xanthus Sim 
enti jJunctus, stagnumque prius faciens, Pala-Scamander.” 

Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 5, ς. $0 
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. There are some other points upon which we cannot institute a 
comparison between the Homeric topography and ‘the actual state 
of the country, until we are in possession of an accurate survey of 
the whole region. Until the levels have been examined, no well- 
founded conjecture can be made as to the line of coast in the time 
of the Trojan war, and the probable direction of the river in the 
lower part of its course. The levels, also, will best determine 
how far from the sea the two streams may have joined in former 
ages, and in what part of the ancient line of the coast the mouth 
of the river is likely to have been. | 

When we have a more perfect knowledge of the country, some 
of those features of the Homeric topography, which are not of a 
nature to undergo much change in the lapse of time, may be more 
clearly recognised, and it may then also be determined, whether 
any of the streams which run into the. Méinder from the northward 
are sufficient in size, or length of course, or permanence, to be 
the [dean Simoeis. It may then perhaps be admitted that Dr. 
Clarke’s conjectures are just—that the river of Kalifat is the 
Simoeis, and that ‘the springs of Bun4r-bashi were only called the. 
sources of the Scamander, as discharging their waters into that 
river. In the present view of the question, however, it appears 
difficult to believe, that a river, stagnant in the month of March,', 
as Dr. Clarke describes the Kalifatli, should have been the Simoes 
of Homer: and it seems almost necessary to conclude, that if the 
Méinder must be the Scamander of Homer, there is nothing left. 
for it but to make the Thimbrek the Simoeis. " 

It has been said that the distance of Bun4r-bashi from the sea 
is irrecoucileable with the events in the Lhad,* which took place 
on the day of the death of Patroclus, for that if Troy was at, 
Bunér-bashi, the Greeks having twice pursued the enemy to the 
walls of the city, and having been twice driven back again to their. 
camp, must have fought over a space of forty or fifty miles in one. 
day.? But supposing the distance from the coast to Bunar-bashi 
to be now ten miles, we must first deduct, in order to calculate, 





* The very season in which the streams of this country are at the highest, 
as Dr. Clarke himself experienced in crossing the Méinder. 


2 Bryant’s Observations on Le Chevalier, p. 4, 3, 4. Edinburgh Review, 
No. 12. p. 237. 

3 It is true that this day must be curtailed by some hours, because the 
Greeks did not gain any ground towards Troy till after the hour of the wood- 
man’s meal, (Il. A. v. 84.) which, to judge by modern customs in the same 
country,'is abuut nine o’clock in the forenoon ; there still remain, however, 
more than teo hours of daylight (supposing the season to have been sum- 
mer, as has generally been imagined), a space of time sufficient for the 
operation performed. 
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the space passed over on that day, the new land, which Strabo in 
his time reckoned at six stadia, together with the breadth of the 
Grecian encampment, which we may suppose to have been con- 
siderable, as the Greeks were pressed for room, and drew up their 
ships on the shore in several lines... We cannot reckon less than 
two miles for these two deductions, which will reduce the distance 
fought over to thirty-two miles, a feat not impracticable for com- 
batants who moved in chariots. But even if such an exertion were 
beyond the powers of men in these degenerate days, it was not so 
extraordinary an action for heroes, who could hurl a rock, which = 
two men could not lift, even in the days of the poet;* who could 
distinguish a voice from one end to another of a camp, three or 
four miles long; * who could make themselves heard from the 
centre to either wing of it;* who could build a complete fortfi- 
cation with walls and towers, and a palisaded ditch in a single 
day; * or who could see so clearly, that Helen is able from the 
walls of Troy to point out and minutely describe all the leaders 
of the Grecian host, when the whole of the Trojan army hay be-- 
tween.° It is evident that all these are fictions, which the Muse 
allows and encourages, and they are connected with some of the 
features of the Iliad, which delight and astonish us the most. At 
one time the pvet found it convenient to magnify beyond possbil-. 
ity, the common occurrences of war; at another, to bring together 
the actions of an extensive field, in order to present them to view 
in one continued scene. 

It would not be fair to conclude by a parity of reasoning, that 
Homer has magnified the scene as well as the actions of the war, 
and that Troy might therefore have been a small place, situated in 
a narrow district. The Tyojan war is an event which we cannot. 
disbelieve, without undermining the whole fabric of ancient hia 
tory. Being an expedition undertaken by the united forces of all 
the states of Greece, agaist those of Asia and Europe, and an ex- 
pedition, that involved in war all the country from Paphlagonia on. 
the East to Peonia onthe West, the numbers engaged on hoth 
sides (without refertipg to Homer or to the opinions of antiquity) 
cannot be estimated at less than a hundred thousand, and such 
being the numbers, we cannot allow them a space smaller than 
that between Kfim-Kale and Bun4r-bashi for their encampments’ 
and military operations | 7 , 





Σ Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽, περ ἐὼν ἐδυνήσατο πάσας ᾿ 
Αἰγιαλὸς νῆας χαδέειν' στείνοντο δὲ λαοί, 
Τῷ pa προκρόσσας ἔρυσαν, καὶ πλῆσαν ἁπάσης ες 
"Hidvos στόμα μακρὸν, ὅσον συνεέργαθον ἄκραι.------1]. E. v. S$. - 
Σ Ii. E. Ve $03. tT. Vv. 286. 3 il, Vv. 77. 4 Θ. ΨΥ. 222. , 
5 H, γ. 436. 465. 6 Γ. vy. 178. . 
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ON Mr. BELLAMY’S NEW TRANSLATION - 
OF THE BIBLE. 


i> 


I wave just seen an advertisement of a new translation of the 
Bible, the first part of which was to be published in the beginning 
of this month, by JouN Baxuiamy, author of The History of all 

Religions. , 

. J most heartily concur in the opinion of those who wish to see 
@ uew edition of the authorised version of the Bible, undertaken 
by authority, and corrected and improved by all the aids of sacred 
oriticism. But a work so important and so difficult, indispensably 
requires much depth and variety of learning, combined with a 
sober judgment, and correct principles of criticism. Before 
public and extensive patronage, therefore, is given to a new transla- 
tion of the Bible, it is right to inquire how far the translator is _ 
qualified for the task : how far he manifests competent learning, 
sound judgment, and correct principles of Biblical Criticism. 

In the advertisement to which I have alluded, the author refers 
to “some of our most learned writers, who were decidedly of 
opinion, that a new translation of the Scriptures was absolutely 
necessary.” Amongst these writers I recognise the names of some 
who have rendered essential services to the cause of sacred litera- 
ture, by correcting the present Hebrew text from the collated 
Hebrew MSS., and the ancient versions. Such were Archbishop 
Newcome, Bishop Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, and Dr. Blayney. And 
we might naturally syppose from the authority of these learned 
writers being referred to, that the same principles of criticism on 
which, they uniformly proceeded in their emendation of the autho- 
rised version, are adopted by Mr. Bellamy. But on referring to 
No. xiv. of the Classical Journal, your readers will find that his 
priuciples of criticism are entirely at variance with those of the 
above- mentioned critics, and that, whatever may be Mr. BELLAMY’s 
learning and judgment in other respects, his ideas of Hebrew 
grammar, and of the meaning of many Hebrew words, differ widely. 
from common and established authority. 

For proof of what is here advanced, I refer to a paper in 
No. xiv. of the Classical Journal, p. 221, &c. intitled “ Bzblical 
Criticism.” Let us see, in the first place, what opinion Mr. B. 
there gives of those “ most learned writers,” as he justly calls them, 
Newcome, Lowth, Kennicott, and Blayney. “ r shall now,” says 
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he, “after having given undeniable proof of the /amentable errors 
of Kennicott, and his supporters, leave the learned and reflecting 
reader to form his own opinion ‘of Mr. H. for the liberty he bas 
taken in saying, ‘we have a specimen of Mr. B.'s modesty in 
charging Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi with ignorance of the 
Hebrew.’ I certainly have charged them with ignorance of the 
Hebrew, and I have not only charged them with ignorance, but 
have also substantiated that charge.” p. 230. “ Were it not for 
the care and attention of learned men in the present day, the Bible 
would soon be corrupted by such menders as Kennicott, De Ross1, 
and others, who lean on those broken reeds.” p. 237. Now 
among those who lean on such “ broken reeds” as Kennicott and 
De Rossi,—Newcome, Lowth, and Blayney must clearly be num- 
bered. ‘ It is as easy to point out numbers of errors in Lowth 
and Leusden, as it has been the many false translations of those 
sober critics, Kennicott and De Rossi.” p. 238. So much for 
Mr. B.’s opinion of these “ most learned writers,” whose authority 
he has quoted in his advertisement. 

Let us now examine how far Mr. B. agrees with these eminent 
critics on the present state of the Hebrew text. Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of Hebrew MSS. appears to have arisen from the 
result of a comparison which he instituted between the parallel 
passages || Chron. xi. and {{{ Sam. xxiii. This comparison enabled 
him to detect many manifest errors in the present Hebrew text, 
and led him to conjecture that an extensive collation of Hebrew 
MSS. would lead to the correction of many esrors of transcribers, 
and consequently to the elucidation of many important passages of 
scripture. And the result 1s generally allowed to have answered 
his expectations, and to have restored many readings, apparently 
genuine, which had before been either altogether lost, or had 
existed only in the early versions made from ancient Hebrew 
copies. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove that the same opinion was 
entertained respecting the errors of the present Hebrew text, by 
Archbishop Newcome, Bishop Lowth, and Dr. Blayney, and indeed 
by almost every critic who, since the publication of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collations, has endeavoured to improve the authorised version. On 
this subject [ will only quote that accurate Hebrew scholar, and 
elegant and enlightened critic, Bishop Lowth. All writings 
transmitted to us like these,” 1. 6. the writings of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, ‘‘from early times, the original copies of which have long 
ago perished, have suffered in their passage to us by the mistakes of 
many transcribers through whose hands we have received them ; 
errors continually accumulating in proportion to the number of 
transcripts, and the stream generally becounng more impure, the 
more distant it is from the source. Now the Hebrew writings of the 
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Old Testament being, for much the greatest part, the most ancient 
- of any; istead of finding them absolutely perfect, we may 
reasonably expect to find that they have suffered in this respect 
more than others of less antiquity generally have done.” Lowth’s 
Prelim. Dissert. to Isiah, p. 50. Perth edition, 1798. . 

With this pasage let us compare Mr. B.’s sentiments on the 
same subject, as contained in his letter in the Classtcal Journal, 
No. xiv. “ As to the ability to maintain and prove the absolute’ 
integrity of the Hebrew text, I am of opinion that it requires no 
great ability to prove that it is now as perfect as tt was in the days 
of Moses.” p. 237. ‘There is not a surer mark of a man’s igno- 
rance of the original, than when he speaks against the absolute in- 
tegrity of the Hebrew text.” p. 238. 1 will now ask whether an 
author, who in the 19th century holds such sentiments respecting 
‘the present state of the Hebrew text, is likely to improve the 
authorised version of the Bible? Whether, whilst we allow the 
New Testament to have been corrupted through the faults of tran- 
scribers, we are to believe that a constant miracle has preserved 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, which from the great simi- 
lartty of the letters is much more liable to the errors of transcribers 
in a state of absolute perfection? Whether those passages which 
by the assistance of the collated MSS. and ancient versions have 
-been restored to clearness and consistency, must by renouncing 
these valuable aids, be again involved in obscurity ? : 

I should be‘ very unwilling to charge Mr. B. with sentiments 
which he does not hold, but’on cursorily reading some parts of his 
letter, from which several extracts have already been given, I was 
struck with the following passage: “I find that this writer,” 
(a correspondent in the Classical Journal,) “ like the Greeks of 
old, is so refined in his notion concerning the unity of God, that 


he starts at the very idea of supposing that the noun DYTON Elohim, 


is a noun singular; or that God is ONE ONLY in essence and in 
person. Concerning this most important subject, I am governed, 
not only by right reason, but by the positive declaration of Scrip- 
ture; and am fully convinced that God is oNE, and NO MORE; 
that his glory he will not give to another ; and that those who think 
there are more are decidedly Polytheists.” Class. Journ. xiv. 225. 
Are we to argue, that the authorised version of the Old Testament, 
as well as of the New, is tobe “improved ?” τς 
It appears from the pussages quoted above, that the point at 
issue between Newcome, Lowth, Kennicott, Xc. on the oue side, 
and Mr. Bellamy on the other, is, whether the present Hebrew 
text of the Old ‘Testament is in a pure and perfect state. In order 
to show whether Mr. B. is or is not right in maintaining the affir- 
mative, I will produce some passages from Vander-Hooght’s edi- 
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tion, which I believe is generally allowed to be the best, and will 
endeavour to show that they have suffered, either from the mutilation 
of MSS. or the faults of transcribers, and that, by the assistance 
of the‘collated Hebrew MSS. and the ancient versions, the original 
words may with great probability be restored. It may appear te 
many of your readers a work of supererogation to adduce argu- 
ments which have already been frequently urged, and the force of 
which has been generally allowed by Biblical scholars. But if the 
absolute tntegrity of the Hebrew text is again asserted, the argu- 
ments which have been thought sufficient to refute this position 
must be repeated. The instances of corruption, which | propose 
to produce, may be arranged under three heads: Ist, The omission 
of words; 2d, The alteration of words ; 3d, The interpolation of 
words. [Gen. xxv. 8. YAW It MD AWA OMIN AM Ww" 
Yay ON AON “Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
ἃ good old age, an old man, and full——-——, and was gathered 
to his people.” Here the Sam. 1, Syr. Ar. Vulg. and 4 MSS. 
insert DD’ after PAW. “and full of days.” See Gen. xxxv. 29. 
Job xiii. 17. {| Chron. xxiii. 1.—xxix. 28.7 NW Josh. xxii. 34. 
W *D Mad 39123) ἸΔΊΝῚ 9 NP" “ and the children of Reuben, 
aad the children of Gad called the altar , for it shall be a 
witness, Xc.” “TY is inserted after 3105 in Syr. Ar. Vulg. and in 
some MSS. and early editions of the Hebrew Bible. “ And the . 
children of Reuben, &c. called the ler Ed, [witness] for it shall 








he a witness, &c.” {| Sam. xx. 12. ἪΝ THT TON 
ς΄; ἄς, Ou TPN TEP 
“and Jonathap said unto David O Lord God of Israef, 


when I have sounded my father,” &c. These words, as Kennicott 
justly observes, ‘must surprise all who read them with attention : 
——but excellent sense is restored, if by inserting the word TT (ιν) 
agreeably to 2 Hebrew MSS., we read thus; “ As Jehovah the Gor 
of Israel Jiveth, when [ have sounded my father; if there be good, 
and 1 then send not unto thee,” ὅς. [t may be observed that in 
Gen. xxv. 8. our English translators have inserted in Italics the 
words “of years ;” and in Joshua xxii. $4. the word “ Ed.” 

Γ now proceed to notice some alterations of words. In Gen. 
xxv. 14, 15. some of the sons of Ishmael are thus enumerated: 
“And Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, Hadar, and Tema, 
Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah.” In the parallel passage {| Chron. 
1, 80, the names are “ Mishma and Dumah, Massa, Hadad and 
Tema,” &c. Can there be any doubt that Hadad and Hadar are , 
the same person? And is it not the most probable mode of account 





* This and the following examples are chiefly taken from Kennicott’s 
Dissertations and Remarks. The text is transcribed from his “Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum cum variis lectionibus.” ἔἑΓ Kenn. Rem. pp. 104-5. 
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ing for the difference, to suppose that Ἵ was by nométake written 
for 3, to which it bears a very close resemblance? In confirmation. 
of this conjecture it may be observed that the word is ‘TIT not THT ° 
in Sam. Ar. and 200 Hebrew MSS." Many similar instances 
might easily be collected, as Num. ii. 14. 5x1 for Sey. Com- 
are with Num. 1. 14. vii. 42. x. 20. One of the sons of Gomer 
is called MB™ Gen. x. 3. and MB 1 Chron. i. 6. In Ezra ii. 25. 
Kirjath-jearim, a well known city, is called OMY NP Kirjath-arim ; 
but in the parallel passage Nehem. vii. 2Y. and [ believe in every: 
other passage where it occurs, it is spelt OY" Mp Kirjath-jearim. 
And in many, both of Kennicott’s and De Rossi’s MSS. the read 
ing is OMY NAP, in Ezra 11. 25. In {| Chron. xxi. 2. we find in 
the Hebrew text ΝῊ JOD DBWTY, “ Jehoshaphat king of 
Israel ;” when it is well known that Jehoshaphat was king of 
Judah, and there was no king of Israel of thatname. Accordingly _ 
more than 30 MSS. and all the ancient versions read ΣΤΥ for 
ὈΝΝ ; 
The 3d head consists of interpolations, which are fewer in num- 
ber than the errors under either of the former heads, and which 
seem to have principally arisen from the transcriber having inad- 
vertently copied the same passage twice.  |]|| Kings vin. 16. 
P20 TTT ToD BERTH Ow? 2D ANN 12 OTN) won nwa 
| FTE DD OBWYT 18 ONT 
Literally thus: ‘ Now in the fifth year of Jehorain, the son of 
Ahab, king of Israel, {and Jehoshaphat king of Judab,] Jehoram 
the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, began to reign.” For proofs 
of the contradiction between this passage as it stands, and other 
parts of the sacred history, | refer to Kennicott’s Remarks, p. 139. 
and his Dissertatio Generalis, p.44. The difficulty will be easily 
_ removed by supposing that the transcriber, after having written 
ONT JD NNN Ὁ accidentally omitted the words 18 DWT ‘PD 
and wrote the following words : FYTYY 5D OBL : then discover- 
ing his mistake, he wrote the sentence anew, including the three 
words which he had omitted, without erasing his interpolation. 
The words are omitted in two MSS. and the Hexaplar Lyriace. 
Many similar instances of interpolation occur in the collated MSS. 
I will mention but one example more of interpolation, distinguish- 
ing the supposed interpolation by inclosing it within brackets : 
ll] Kings vit. 18. ΣΝ 105 WRT DANWIN ODIOT ΤῸ Mwan Nd Np 
NW NOT 999 OFT 7 NWI). We. ON No 2399 OI 73 
WO ΠΣ wn (Ww 
“ Let them take, I pray thee, five of the horses which remam, which 





” See Kennicott’s Remarks, p. @3-4. * Kenn. Rem. p. 144. Docderleen 
Biblia Hebraica in loc. 3 Kenn, Rem. p. 139. ΝΣ 
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are left there; behold they are as all the multitude of Israel 
which are [left therein; behold they are as all the multitude of 
Israel which are] consumed; and let us stand and see.” ‘The 
transcriber having copied as far as the 2d WN, (which is marked 
with an asterisk,) on reverting to the original, seems to have cast 
his eye by mistake on the first (WN (marked with a dagger) and 
wrote the intervening words twice over. - This repetition 1s omitted 
in 6, Syr. and 36. MSS." It may be said that these alleged errors 
of the Hebrew text are of little importance. They are selected, 
not from their importance, but from the clear and strong bearing 
which they have on the -question at issue, the integrity of the 
present Hebrew text. It would be easy to adduce passages in 
which the supposed corruption is of more importance. Indeed it 
was my intention to have done so, but as it would have led me 
into more detail, and as I fear I have already sufficiently tried the 
patience of your readers, I will rest my case here, and will ask m 
conclusion, whether any person who carefully examines the present 
Hebrew text of the passages which have been quoted, who con- 
. siders the evidence bearing on the subject which arises from the 
ancient versions and the collated Hebrew MSS.; who recollects 
the innumerable errors which are universally allowed to have arisen 
from the mistakes of transcribers in a/l other cases; and who takes 
into the account the very great antiquity of the Hebrew records, 
and consequently the numberless times which they must have been 
transcribed, as well as the close resemblance which many of the 
Hebrew letters bear to each other ;—I will ag whether any person — 
who gives to these considerations their just weight, can agree with 
Mr. B., that “as to the ability to maintain and prove the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text—it requires no great ability to prove 
that it 1s now as perfect asit was in the days of Moses ;”* and that 
“4 there is not a surer mark of a man’s ignorance of the original, 
than when he speaks against the absolute integrity of the text.” 
Let it be remembered that if in any one of the instances adduced, 
(and numberless other passages might have been easily brought 
forward,) the slightest error of the Hebrew text shall be admitted, 


+ . its absolute integrity can no longer be supported. I am far from. 


holding that the corruptions of the Hebrew text have extended so 
far as to affect our faith or practice, nor can I by any means ap- 
prove of that passion for conjectural emendation which has actuated 
some critics. But I cannot conceive that any person is competent 
to give to the world an improved version of the sacred writings, 
who holds that “the Hebrew text is now as perfect as it was in the 
days. of Moses.” + 
March, 1818. KIMCHI. 


* Kennicott’s Remarks, p. 188. ἢ. Class. Journ. xiv. 237. 3 Ib. xix. 238. 
4 We refer our correspondent to Mr. Bellamy’s Ophion, p. 121. 8vo. pr. 
3s. 6d.; also to his articles in our Nos. xvi. and xvili.—Ep. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM MIDDLE, 
| AS APPLIED TO THE GREEK VERB, 7 


And the Errors of Kuster, Wolle, Fischer, and H. Ste- 
phens, noticed. 





No. 1L.—[ Continued from No. XXX. p. 304.] 


. Twat some of the ancient critics really understood the Middle 
Verb in certain phrases to denote action mixed with passion, is 
apparent from the fact, to which scholars have not paid sufficient 
attention, that the Greeks invented a term to express this its pecu- 
liar force, * ἀντιπεπονθότα." 


‘¢ Qui a tonsore tondetur, revera quidem ab eo aliquid patitur, 
sed tamen ipse simul actionem negotio huic admiscet, dum tonsori 
ilh a se arcessito, sponte se tondendum prebet, unde Greci hoc 
sensu semper adhibent verbum medium κείρεσθαι, vel in Aor. 1. 
κείρασθαι. Contra, mortui, oves, pelles etc. sensu mere passivo 
dicuntur κείρεσθαι, quoniam in hoc negotio nec voluntatem ullam 
habent, nec facultatem, vel adjuvandi, vel prohibendi tonsuram. 
Hoc ipsum erudite nos docet Philo J. de Caino: “Nomee γὰρ τὸ 
κείρεσθαι διττὸν, τὸ μὲν ὡς ἀντιπεπονθὸς, κατὰ ἀντέρεισιν, τὸ δὲ ὡς ὑπεῖ- 
κον, xal ὑπόπτωσιν. Πρόβατον μὲν γὰρ, ἢ δέρμα, ἢ τὸ λεγόμενον κώδιον, 
οὐδὲν ἐνεργοῦν ἐξ αὑτοῦ, πάσχον δὲ μόνον ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρου, κείρεται, ὁ δ᾽ ἀνθρω- 
mos συνδρῶν, καὶ σχηματίζων, καὶ ἐπιτήδειον παρέχων ἑαυτὸν, ἀνακιρνὰς 
τῷ πάσχειν τὸ ποιεῖν ‘ Ut enim tonderi duplex est, unum ut 





1 Voces asterisco notatez in H. Steph. Thes. Gr. L. desiderantur. 


. 2 It is strange that Kuster, who, in his tract on the Middle Verb, quotes 

_ the passage of Philo, should not have admitted that Philo’s ideas upon the 
Middle Verb were precisely his own, that is, as denoting action mized with 
passion, Ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος (κείρεται) συνδρῶν καὶ σχηματίζων, καὶ ἐπιτήδειον παρέχων 
δαντὸν, ἀνακιρνὰς τῷ πάσχειν τὸ ποιεῖν, and that, as this opinion was probably 
not peculiar to Philo, but taken from some grammarian either uf his own, 
or of a former age, the true principle of the Middle Verb in certain phrases 
was sufficiently known to some of the best ancient grammarians. [am 
strongly inclined to think, that to this very passage in Philo, Kuster was 
indebted fur what has been improperly called his discovery about the true 
import of the Middle Verb in certain phrases, and that from the perusal of 
this passage in Philo, he was led to investigate the whole subject, and to 
apply to many other verbs that principle, which Philo applies to explain 
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passioni non cedens, sensu resistendi, alterum, ut cedens, sensu se 
submittendi. Nam ovis, aut pellis, aut quod dicitur κώδιον, (vellus 
ovinum,) omnis actionis expers, et passioni tantum obnoxium, tan- 
detur: at homo (tondetur,) alterius actionem adjuvans, et ad 
certum habitum se componens, et tonsioni se accommodans, 
admiscens sc. actioni passionem.’ Sic ergo κείρασθαι est Facere 
se tonderi, vel Se tondendum prebere, uti λούσασθαι, Se la 
vandum prebere, χρίσασθαι, Se unguendum prebere.” Kuster. 
de V. M. i. 1. p. 116. “ Diog. L. Zenone 64. (de Cate- 
gorematis): ᾿Λυτιπεκογθότα δέ ἐστιν, ἐν τοῖς ὑπτίοις * ἀνύπτια ὄντα. 
᾿Ενεργήματα δέ ἐστιν, οἷον, Κείρεται" ἐμπεριέχει γὰρ ἑαυτὸν ὁ κειρόμενος. 
‘Ego pro ἀντιπεπονθότα reposui αὐτοποπονθότα, parva, ut vides, 
mutatione literarum. Neque enim vel ap. Th. Gazam, vel ap. 
Apollon., doctissimos Grammaticos, invenire potui genus hoc 
verborum, que ἀγτιπεπονθότα vocarentur; et exemplum ipsum a 
Laertio allatum ostendebat, pro ἀντιπεπονθότα leg. atros 

Qui enim tondetur, quo quidem Laert. usus est exemplo, aon 
dicitur ἀντιτάσχειν, sed *atroxacyev. Huc accedit etiam, quod 
ei descriptio Laertii congruit. Keigowas evim quamvis desinat, ut 
_verba supina, tamen supmum non est: quia effectum quendam 
etiam ostendit, in quo et ipsemet continetur. Hanc enim habent 
_vim sibi propriam verba, que αὐτοποκονθότα vocantur, ut adjupctam 
cum passione, ut ita loquar, actionem habeant.’? Aldob. Loqui- 
tur V. Ὁ. tanquam si sic Laertii verba vel legisset, vel correxigset, 
Abroxexovidra δέ ἐστιν by τοῖς ὑπτίοις, ἀνύπτια ὄντα, οἷον, Keiperas ἐμ- 
“περιέχει γὰρ ἑαυτὸν ὁ κειρόμενος. “᾿᾽Αντιπεπονθότα babent ceteri editi, 
omnesque manu exarati. Codd. Aldobrandinus tamen αὐτοπεμον- 
éére de suo ausus est reponere. Revocanda omnino vetus lectio. 





the reciprocal force of κείρασθαι. This opinion derives great probability 
from the note of Kuster upon the Clouds of Aristophanes, v. 127., where 
the passage in Philo was quoted by Kuster, four years before the first 
appearance of the tract on the Middle Verb. His words are these :—~ 
“* Διδάξομαι, 1. 6. ipse me docendum alteri prebebo, Verba enim media ple- 
rumque passionem significant cum actione conjunctam, veluti Ἀούσαβιαι, 
lavabor, i.e. me ipsum lavabo, vel, me lavandum aliis prebebo: κείρομαι, me 
spse tondeo, vel, tondendum me alteri prebeo; et similia; solent enim Graci 
de hominibus, qui vel a se ipsi, vel ab aliis volentes quid patiuntur, le- 
quentes adhibere verba media, que ideo etiam ἀντιπεπονθότα, vel abrowewe 
θότα vocant. Egregius est hanc in rem locus ap. Philon. de Cain (Lib. de 
Cherubim, t. i. 153. Mang. t. ii, 42. Pfeiffer.), ubi de v. κείρεσθαι agens, in 
significatione ejus sic distinguit, ut dicat, oves, pelles, et alia inanimata, 
sive actione carentia, sensu passivo dici κείρεσθαι: at hominem, qui sponte 
se tondendum prebeat, et sic actionem aliquam passioni admisceat, sensy 


medio κείρεσθαι. “Ὥσπερ γὰρ, inquit, x. τ΄. A.” 


as upplicd to the Greek Verb. ΟἤΤἐ50 
Similiter ap. Philo J. (1. c.) et ap. Orig. c. Cels. ($15. Ed. Cant.) 


᾿Επειδὴ τὸ πείθεσθαι ὡσπερεὶ τῶν καλουμένων ἀντιπεπονδότων, ἐστὶν dvdr 
λογον τῷ κείρεσθαι ἄνθρωπον, ἐνεργοῦντα τὸ παρέχειν ἑαυτὸν τῷ. κείροντι. 
Ita interpungendus ἢ. 1. quem non cepit Interpres: Mure autem 
ad Laert. nostrum facit, ap. quem ex Orig. leg. ᾿Εμπαρέχει yap’ 
δαυτὸν ὁ χειρόμενος." Menag. Imo illud, ἐμπαρέχει ἑαυτὸν, sic ab- 
solute usurpari‘nequit. Scribe, ᾿Εμπαῤόχει γὰρ ἑαυτὸν τῷ κείροντι 6 
κειρόμενος, ‘L'onsori prebet se tondendum. Vide Nostrum in ᾽Εμ- 
παρέχω. Sed vel sic lectus locus iste non sanus est, quod Menag. 
fugisse miramur; quis enim sensus voci ἐνεργήματα Inest? ᾽᾿Αντι- 
“«επονθότα δέ ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς ὑπτίοις ἀνύπτια ὄντα. ᾿᾿Ἐνεργήματα .δέ ἐστιν, 
οἷον, Κείρεται' ἐμπαρέχει γὰρ ἑαυτὸν τῷ κείροντι 6 κειρόμενος. " New 
primum ἐνέεγημα, de verbis dictum, nihil aliud sonare potest, quam 
Activum verbum: ‘ Gramm. ἐνεργητιχὰ vocant ῥήματα, inquit 
Noster, ‘ que Lat. Activa verba, unde αὐτοενεργητικὸν, Verbum, 
quod passivam vocem et activam significationem habet, ut μάχομαι." 
Deinde quomodo fit, ut inter exempla τῶν ἐνεργημάτων, Activorum 
verborum proprie sic dictorum, Diog. L. ponat illud xelperes, 
Tondendum se prebet,,quod verbum ad ea, que dyrrerovbére 
dicuntur, Adjunctam cum passione actionem habentia, proculdubio 
pertinet? Lege igitur, ut partim tacite legisse videtur Aldob., 
᾿Αντιπεπογθότα δέ ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς ὑπτίοις ἀνύπτια ὄντα, οἷον, Κείρεταν' ἐμπα- 
pices γὰρ ἑαυτὸν τῷ κείροντι ὁ κειρόμενος. ᾿Ἐνεργήματα δέ ἐστιν---- 
pen explicatio vocis ἐνεργήματα ᾿ Nov. Thes. Gr. L. No. iv, 
p. 014—5. 

I know not whether Ign. Ross. in bis Notes on Diog. L. has 
‘touched upon this passage. The editors of the New Greek The- 
saurus might have added, that the truth of the reading ἀντιπεπονθότα, 
is placed beyond all doubt by the words of Philo, κατ᾽ ἀντέρεισιν. 

ft cannot, then, be dented, that Philo, and Origen, and Eusta- 
thius, and some of the ancient: grammarians, were not unacquainted 
-with the peculiar import of the: Middle Verb, as denoting in cer- 
tain phrases, action mired with passion. 

Now those grammarians who had viewed the subject in this 
light, may perhaps have been disposed to trace the origi of the 
term middie, not tv ‘position ;” that is, to the exterior form of 
the verb, as if the Middle Voice occupied the middle space be- 
tween the active and the passive in the formation of its tenses, 
having some tenses similar to the active, and some to the passive, 
(see the words of Wolle, which I shall soon produce,) nor to the 
notion that the Middle Verb has sometimes an active, and some- 
times a passive siguification, but to the circumstance of its denoting 
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action mired with passion, and thus, in respect to its meaning, 
lying, as it were, in the middle between the active and the passive. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that some of the ancient 
grammarians were not sufficiently acquainted with this proper 
import, but considered it as only implying sometimes mere actzon, 
and sometimes mere passion, but not action mired with passton. 
Looking at the term middle in this improper point of view, they 
traced its origin to the circumstance of its being applied to verbs 
neither purely active, nor purely passive, but denoting, under one 
and the same termination in pas, sometimes action without passion, 
and sometimes passion without action, and, in respect to this 
double power, so differing in sense from verbs active with the 
termination ὦ, and verbs passive with the termination pas, as to 
lie, as it were, in the middle between the active and the passive. 
In this sense we are to understand the words, which Fischer 1. c. 
has produced from the Etym. M. p. 754, 16.: 

Τέτηκα" μέσος παρακείμενος, καὶ διάθεσις μέση. Καὶ τί ἐστι μέση 
διάθεσις ; ἣ ποτὲ μὲν ἐνέργειαν, ποτὲ δὲ πάθος, παριστῶσα. Καὶ τί πα- 

ἱστῶν ἐπειδὴ ὁ τῶν μέσων τύπος ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέρας φθάνει τὰς διαθέσεις, εἰς 
ὃν ἣ ἑρμηνεία, ὁ τῶν μέσων τύπος φθάνει; καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐνεργητικοῦ χαρακτῆ- 
905; καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ παθητικοῦ" καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ παθητικοῦ μὲν, διὰ τὸ ἠκροασάμην, 
καὶ κατηρξάμην' παϑητικοῦ γὰρ τύπου ταῦτα ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ ἐνεργητικοῦ, obs 
τὸ κέχοπα, καὶ πέπνιγα. “AdAdws τὸ λέλογα, καὶ πέφραδα, ἐνεργητικὴν 
ἔχει σημασίαν' τὸ δὲ τέθηκα, χαὶ διέφθορα, παθητικήν᾽ οἱ αὐτοὶ γὰρ oxn- 
ματισμοὶ, καὶ ἐπὶ ἐνεργητικοῦ λαμβάνονται, καὶ ἐπὶ παθητικοῦ. 

After having cited these words, Fischer subjoms by way of ex- 
planation :—-“ Grammatici enim quidam tradidisse videntur, verba 
media, nunc reciprocam passionem, nunc reciprocam actionem, 
indicare, ita quidem, ut aoristus haberet vim passionis sul, per- 
fectum actionem in agentem redeuntem, alii hoc ipsum tempus 
esse Indicem, et actionis, et passionis, reciproce.” 

' If this paraphrase of the words be correct, Fischer has, without 
doubt, contradicted himself, when he, three pages afterwards, 
asserts, that the ancient grammarians were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the true import of the middle verb, as denoting 
action mixed with passion. But the attentive reader will soon 
discover, that Fischer bas misinterpreted the words of the Etym. 
The writer has used no word corresponding to “ reciprocam,” 


which Fischer employs. He describes the μέση διάθεσις, or “ me- 
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dium genus verborum,” as denoting, not nunc passionem recipro- 
cam, nunc actionem reciprocam, but sometimes mere action, and 
sometimes mere pussion, without any notion of reciprocity : Καί τί 
ἐστι μέση διάθεσις; ἣ ποτὲ μὲν ἐνέργειαν, ποτὲ δὲ πάθος, παριστῶσα. 
He says, that the “‘ perfectum” implies not acttonem in agentem 
redeuntem, nor hoc ipsum tempus esse indicem et actionis et pas- 
sionis reciproce, as l'ischer erroneously explains the words, but 
a signification, sometimes merely active, and sometimes merely 
passive. 

Macrobius,' in his tract, ‘de Differentiis et Societatibus Gr. 
Latinique Verbi,” has the very same notion about the application 
-of the term μέσα to Middle Verbs, as implying both action and 
passion, but not action mized with passion, which we have seen in 
the passage cited from the Etym. When treating “ de Generibus 
Verborum,” p. 597.-ed. 1628, he writes thus : 


“ Quod Greci διάθεσιν ῥημάτων vocant, hoc Latini appellant 
genera verborum. Affectus enim Greco nomine διάθεσις nuncu- 
patur. Greci igitur διαθέσεις hac distinctione definiunt. Que in 
w exeunt activam vim significantia, et junguntur casibus vel geni- 
tivo, vel dativo, vel accusativo, et accepta pas syllaba transeunt in 
passiva; πῶς activa dixerunt: ut ἄρχω σου, κελεύω σοι, τημῶ σε. 
Hec assumta μαι passiva fiunt. Contra παθητικὰ dixerunt que in 
pos desinentia significant passionem, et necesse habent jungi geni- 
tivo cum prepositione ὑπὸ, ac possunt amissa pes syllaba in 
activum redire, ἄρχομαι ὑπό σου, κελεύομαι ὑπό σου, τιμῶμαι ὑπό σου. 
Cui ex supra scriptis definitionibus una defuerit, nec ἐνεργητικὸν, 
nec παθητικὸν dicitur. Sed si in w exit, οὐδέτερον vel ἀπολελυμένον 
vocatur ; ut est ζῶ, πλουτῶ, ὑπάρχω, sopratw. in his mvenies ali- 
qua aperte et absolute actum, aliqua designare passionem. Nam 
τρέχω, ἀριστῶ, περιπατῶ, de agente dicuntur : νοσῶ autem et ὀφθαλ- 
pia sine dubio passionem sonaut, Sed neque activa illa dicuntur, 
quia et nulli de supradictis casibus jungi possunt, nec pos reci- 
piunt. Nam nec τρέχω oe, nec ἀριστῶ oe, nec περιπατῶ oe dicitur ; 
nec potest transire in τρέχομαι ὑπό σου, ἀριστῶμαι ὑπό σου, περιπα- 
τοῦμαι ὑπό gov. Sed nec νοσῶ et ὀφθαλμιῶ quamvis verba sint pas- 
sionis, dici παθητικὰ possunt, quia nec in yas desinunt, nec quis- 
quam significatur passionis auctor, nec subjungitur illis ὑπό σου, 
quod proprium passivorum est: nam et in activo et in passivo 





τ See what is said about the genuineness of this tract, in the New Greek 
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debent omnimodo duz, et administrantis et sustinentis, subesse 
persona. Hec igitur quia utroque nomine carent, apud illos οὐδέ- 
sepa vel ἀπολελυμένα dicuntur; sicut apud Latinos volo, vito, 
valeo. Sed sicut aliqua apud Grecos in ὦ exeuntia significant 
passionem, ita multa reperies in pos desinentia,’ et activam tantum 
abent significationem : ut κίδομαί (1. x72.) cov, φέδομαί (φείδ.) σου, 
ἐπιμέλομαί cov, ἱππάζομαί σου, μάχομαί σοι, διαλέγομαί σοι, δωροῦμαί 
σοι, χορίξομαί σοι, εὔχομαί σοι, ἄγαμαί σε, περιβλέπομαί oe. Sunt 
apud Grecos communia que ab illis μέσα vocantur, que dum in 
pos desinant, et actum et passionem una eademque forma de- 
signant ; ut βιάζομαί σε, καὶ βιάζομαι ὑπό σου, ἀνδραποδίζομαί oe, καὶ 
ἀνδραποδίζομαι ὑπό cov. Sola quoque passiva hoc nomine, id est 
μέσα vocantur, ut ἠλειψάμην, ἡσάμην, ἐλουσάμην : hac enim licet τῆς 
μέσης διαθέσεως dicant, mihil tamen aliud significant nisj πάθος. 
Nam hoc est ἠλειψάμην quod ἠλείφθην, hoc est ἡσάμην quod ἥσθην. 
Item ἐγραψάμην, ἐφάμην, ἐδόμην, μέσα appellant, cum nihil signifi- 
cent preter actum: hoc est enim ἐγραψάμην quod ἔγραψα, nec 
unquam dicitur * rpoeypagapyy, et hoc ἐφάμην quod ἔφην. Hoc est 
ἐδόμην quod ἔδων. Ergo et illa que superius diximus, φίλομαί (1. 
eid.) σου, κήδομαί σου, ἱππάζομαι, μάχομαι, διαλέγομαι, περιβλέπομαι, 
δωροῦμαι, χαρίξομαι, ἔρχομαι, ἄγαμαι, cum actum‘solum significent, 
μέσα tamen appellantur : licet his similia Latini non communia, 
sed deponentia nominent. Est et hec Grecorum a Latinitate dis- 
sensio, quod cum Latini nunquam verbum commune dicant, nisi 
quod sit simile passivo: Graci tamen quedam et activis similia 
μέσα dixerunt, ut πέπηγα quod μέσον dicitur, et sub activo sono 
solam significat passionem. Hoc est enim πέπηγα quod πέπηγμαι. 
πέπκληγα vero, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὸ πεπληγὼς ἀγορητήν᾽ καὶ κέκοπα, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὸ aur 
| Gorépm κεκοπὼς, tam de actu, quam de passione dicuntur. Lectum 
est enim et πεπληγώς σε, et πεπληγὼς ὑπό σου, πεπληγὼς ἀγορητὴν, 
καὶ ῥάβδῳ πεπληγυῖα. Similiter apud Latinos quedam modo nevu- 
tra, modo fiunt deponentia, ut /abo labor, fabrico fubricor, ructo 
et ructor: quod etiam τοὶ non ignorant, βουλεύομαι βουλεύω, πο- 
λιτεύομαι TOAITEUW.” | 


This passage of Macrobius deserves particular notice. We see 
that, while he was aware that some Middle Verbs, called by Kuster 
activo-media, have an active, and others called by Kuster passivo- 
media, have a passive signification, he was quite ignorant of what 
Kuster terms the vere media, i. e. such as denote, in all the best 
Attic writers, action mired with passion; for he considers ἠλειψά- 

μὴν and ἐλουσαίμην as signifying: “ nihil aliud nisi πάθος °” whereas 





* “ Videtur deesse membrum hoc, Que casibus junguntur.” Opsopzus. 
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Kuster has demonstrated that they express action mized with pas- 
sion. And here I should notice the fact, that Kuster is wholly 


silent about the passage of Macrobius, which must have been well 
known to him. | 


The passages from the Etym. and Macrob. are quite decisive 
against the hypothesis of Wolle, ‘‘ μέσων denominationem a posi- 
tione petiisse Grammaticos.” His words are these : 


“ Esse in Gr. literis quoddam genus verborum, que antiqui 
Greci Artis Grammatice doctores μέσα s. κοινὰ, Latini vero Me-. 
dia 8. Communia dixerunt, res est adeo clara, testata ac pervul- 
gata, ut non amplius in lite vertatur. Th. Gaza et Petr. Ramus, 
ut alios tacitus preteream, his, qui plura desiderant, facient satis. 
‘ Ratio appellationis ejusmodi est, ut a positzone petita esse videa- 
tur. Hoc etenim sensu τὸ μέσον in Gteco adhibetur sermone, ut 
id, quod in medio pomitur loco, designet. Sic sristot. nomen 
medii termini in syllogismis usitati enodaturus, hanc accuratam, a 

aucis licet intellectam, illius reddit rationem, Καλῶ δὲ μέσον μὲν, 
ὃ χαὶ αὐτὸ ἐν ἄλλῳ, καὶ ἄλλο ἐν τούτῳ ἐστὶν, ὃ καὶ τῇ θέσει γίνεται 
μέσον, Voco autem medium, quod et ipsum in alio, et aliud in 
ipso est, quod et positione medium, Prior. Anal. i, 2. p..195. 
Oporin. Id sibi vult Philosophus, terminum medium ideo dici 
medium, quod intra genus ad speciem medium occupet locum. 
Viri mentem acuti, quam obscurius declaratam, in Alexandri M. 
conclavi haud dubie clarius proposuit, opere pretium erit eviden- 
tissime interpretari. Exempli loco hec mihi sit propositio, Omnis 
stultus est pertinaz. In hac, terminum stultus μέσον 8.1. Medium 
esse, hec ipsa declarabit collocatio, ad ratiocinandi artem accom- 
modata: — 


Genera 
Ens 
Res creata 
Animal 
Homo 
Proprium Oppositum 
Affectibus deditus STULTUS Sapiens 
Species 
Avarus 
Voluptati serviens 
Honoris studiosus. 


Ex hac tabula quivis, etiam me tacente, solo oculo duce, perspicit, 
terminum studius in medio positum esse loco, Non ergo terminus 
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μέσος inde dicitur, quod medium concludendi sit, que umbratilium 
quondam doctorum erat opinio; verum a sola θέσει vera nominis 
causa ducitur, si quidem Stagiritam audias. Cumque adeo medius 
terminus intra genera et species loco collocetur medio, non potest 
ile non propinqua hec contingere cognatione. Circumspectis 
nimirum omnibus, hec inde consectaria ducere licebit: Εἰ. omnis 
stultus est homu, item, animal, ens, res creata; sed homo est genus 
proximum, E. o. stultus affectibus est deditus. EK. 0. stultus est 
vel avarus, vel volupiati serviens, vel honoris auceps. E. quidam 
avarus, et reliqua, est stultus. Oppositum vero, quod modo, ut 
conclusiones augerem, adjeci, negantem efficit consecutionem: E. 
nullus sapiens est affectibus deditus. Verum nihil attinet plures 
connectere ratiocinationes, cum philosophi sententia luce jam 
splendeat clarissima. His jactis fundamentis, in proclivi ‘erit 
ostendere, verborum μέσων s. κοινῶν, Mediorum atque Commu- 
nium, denominationem a positione petiisse Grammaticos. _ Res 
evadet clarior hoc usuro ordine : 


Activum 
Medium 


Passivum. 


Omnia verba, que re quidem vera media sunt, cum activis et 
passivis, si temporum jam excitatorum terminationem consideres, 
nullo non tempore convenire debent. Sunt, que cum activis, sunt 
etiam, qu cum passivis communia habent tempora, inque his adeo 
medium tenent locum.” P. 281. 


The passages from the Etym. and Macrob., while they destroy. 
the hypothesis of Wolle, are equally decisive against the opinion 
of Kuster, who, at the beginning of the first section, says :— 
‘“‘ Verba Media ap. Grecos sic appellata sunt, non tam quod ter- 
minationem partim activam, partim passivam habeant; neque 
quod interdum active, et interdum passive significent; que est 
communis Grammaticorum opinio, vel potius error; sed quod 
actlonem cum passione mixtam denotent, et sic inter verba activa 
et passiva revera medie se habeant, et utrique forme ita affinia 
sunt, ut tamen ab utroque discrepent.” 

But in no passage, which I have read,.is the term μέσα applied, 
as Kuster thinks, to verbs denoting action mized: with passion. 
Eustath., Etym. and Macrob. ll. cc. understand by μέσα, not 
vérbs denoting action mixed with passion, not a termination 
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partly active, and partly passive, but verbs signifying sometimes 
mere action, and sometimes mere passion; and, in so understand- 
ing the term, they did not, as Kuster imagines, altogether err. 
The Greeks, as we have seen, called verbs expressive of action 
mixed with passion, by a term very different from μέσα, viz. ἀντι- 
πεπονθότα. 

Here I will take the opportunity of pointing out an apparent 
misconception of H. Steph. Thes. G. L. ii. 889.: ‘ Sed et ver- 
bum quod nec activum est, nec passivum, sed velut medium inter 
utrumque, μέσον, itidemque ejus χρόνους vocant μέσους, Tempora 
media, ut μέσος παρακείμενος, et μέσος ἀόριστος, etc.: Eustath. in 
quendam locum Od. Σ΄. Καὶ εἰκὸς τὸ οὐλομένη καὶ ἐνεργητικῶς καὶ 
παθητικῶς λέγεσθαι, διὰ τὸ χρόνου εἶναι μέσου ἀόριστου δευτέρου" οἱ δὲ 
μέσοι ἐπαμφοτερίζουσιν ὡς ἐπὶ πολὺ τῇ ἑρμηνείᾳ." H. Steph.’s defi- 
nition of the middle verb by no means corresponds to the passage, 
which he has adduced to support it. I have above asserted, that 
no passage has yet been discovered, which proves the truth of 
Kuster’s definition, that middle verbs were 80 called among the 
Greeks, because they denote action mixed with passion, “ et sic 
inter verba activa et passiva revera medie se habent, et utrique 
forme ita affinia sunt, ut tamen ab utraque discrepent ;” and 1 
now assert, that H. Steph.’s definition is equally unsupported by ᾿ 
the usage of the ancient grammarians. In their writings, as 1 
have sufficiently shown, the verb called μέσον is not “ quod nec 
activum est, nec passivum, sed velut medium inter utrumque,” but 
it denotes merely such verbs, as have sometimes an active, and 
sometimes a passive signification. In the very passage which H. 
Steph. adduces from Eustath., the word is indisputably so used, 
Kak εἰκὸς τὸ οὐλομένη καὶ ἐνεργητικῶς καὶ παθητικῶς λέγεσθαι. 


EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Thetford, July, 1818. 
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ImMMATURA cano vernantis fata juvente ἃ 
Grassantemque diu tacito lentore Marasmon , 
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Et vitee spes infractas. Teterrima Divom, 
Que, nigris vallata minis, formidine septa, 
Omnia pervolitas orbis loca; nec sinis usquam 
Pura meths fluere, atque obscene gaudia Cure ; 
Floribu’ vitai tandem, Mors, parce tenelle ; 
Parce, atque injustos ultro dedisce triumphis. 
Protinus, et causz que sint, atque omina tabis 
Expediam ; dein quz szvi lenimina morbi, 
Quaque salutiferi medicatos ztheris haustus 
Arte coquas, clare memorare et vincere verbis 
Aggrediar, melico continguens cuncta lepore. 
Semina jam vero tarde genitalia pestis 
Crediderim membris innasci primitus ipsis. 
Robustis etenim pubes que stirpibus olim 
Orta viget, cervice brevi, lateque toroso 
Pectore luxuriaus, hyberni flaminis amplo 
Stringorem pulmone pati, serosque vapores 
Impune, aut vigiles pernox excudere curas. 
Tabifico contra macilenta 6 sanguine’ proles 
Spicula brumai violenta, et vesperis umbras, 
Faucibus ad vivum penitus persentit anhelis ; 
Excubias pallet studiorum, et tedia cure ; 
Invalidoque graves detrectat corpore nisus. 
Scilicet his fragilem poteris dignoscere pubem 
Indiciis. Procera imbelles explicat artus, 
Et gracilis species. Spatiis adstringit iniquis 
Compages angusta sinum: brevis inde fatiscit 
Spiritus, atque arctas quassat luctamine costas. 
Egregia effulget vultu florente venustas ; 
Vivatis gena lta rosis, atque humida labra 
Translucent; vitreis dentes candoribus albent 
Perspicui; nigrat collo plerumque tenello 
Cesaries effusa, atque ampli splendor ocelli 
Liquidus ; et blandam prodit languoribu’ mentem. 
Talis, ad ingentem porrectus Amazona, segnis 
Incola Peruviz, vacua securus in umbra 
Torpet, et innocuum carpit per secla veternum. 
Continuo simul ac mature ver breve vite 
Umbrarit juveni malas, mollisque puellz 
Solverit eluctans gremium : fervescit avita 
Contages ; durique urguent patrimonia morbi. 
Siquando in teneros hyemis penetrabile flabrum 
Persidat, vellatque, sinus; seu vespere multo 
Frigidus Autumni insinuet vapor, inque graveseat 
Humida pestilitas ; violatur volnere pulmo 
Lubricus ; et lacerum tussis quatit improba pectus.- 
Pubertate ferox juvenis, viridique juventa, 
Egregiusque animi (tali quippe invida pestis 
Precipuas struit insidias, damuatque tenebris) 
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Labitur oblitus studiorum, gloria turbe 

Dulcis Apollineze quondam ; blandosque furores 
Aouidum expertus ; Sophizque imbutus amenis 
Haustibus. Heu! festam primus celebrare choream, 
Dum fuit alma Salus, primus captare susurrum 
Virgineum, lepidique argutum murmur amoris. 
Nunc ruit ante diem. Venis furit arida febris, 
Nocturnisque liquat validos sudoribus artus 
Insomni; ingeminat importunissima tussis ; 
Crebraque thoracem raucis latratibus angens 
Funditus exscindit. Macies enervia membra 
Attenuat, vivumque fatigat lenta cadaver ; 
Cunctantemque trahit flammata insania mortem. 

Illud preterea Phthisis erumnabile, dirumque 
Inprimis tenet; extremo quod limite vite 
Heret adhuc anima, et cassa spe pascitur, ardens 
Vitai desiderio; secura sepulecri 
Ludit ad horrendas fauces ; hilarisque supremum 
Cunctatur circa genialis luminis oras. 

Ecce puellares inter pulcherrima ceetus 
Enitet ; in vitrea, virgo, cui limpida forma 
Purpura collucet, mentemque loquacia produnt 
Lumina; que melicos ultro, dulcedine victa, 
Solvitur ad numeros; mollis fervescit amoris 
AEstibus, aut levium labyrinthos phantasiarum 
Mente sequens agili, flammantia menia mundi 
Evolat, obsceeneque fugit contagia terre: 
Nequidquam ; bruto interea nam pondere tardat 
Corpus iners, animamque hebetant mortalia membra. 
Jam nunc in pulchris inolescunt semina lethi 
Artubus; horriferasque tenens certissima pestis - 
Excubias, roseos quibus ipsa afflavit honores, 
Florida lethali morsu jam devovet ora. 

Qualis ubi placido delabens agmine flumen, 
Mordet aquis ripam; tenerumque in cespite florem, 
Quem pascit, sensim taciturna subruit unda. 
Irriguis viget ille comis: mox caule ruenti 
Marcet forma fugax; et surdo volvitur amue. 

Nunc age, crudelis morbi medicina docebo 
Que sit; et-inventas sacrabo versibus artes. 

Principio liquidi circumflua cerula ceeli 
Vivificos haustus-animantum, et pabula dia, 
Aura tenet duplex, duplex natura, genusque 
Diversum : humanos quamquam subtilia visus 
Effugiunt, mistoque feruntur tenuia textu. 

Altera vitalis pars dicitur aéris, altrix 
Prima quasi vite: frondes hanc arbore ab omni 
Progenerant, venisque halant spirantibus herbe 
Quod superest aure, tetra stenlisque Mephitia 
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Libantis confestim animam suffocat anhelam. 
Aére prexterea mersus restinguitur ignis 
Mortifero: contra flammis alimenta ministrat 
Vitalis, rutila pascens incendia luce. 
Sanguinis ille idem latices, pulmone receptos, 
Inficit: hine roseis refluus per corpora rivis 
Diditur, albentesque coloribus irrigat artus. 
Ipse autem nimius siquando exuberet, ora 
Florida suffundit digitosijue rubore corusco : 
Acriter interea teneri pulmonis inermes 
Vesicas lacerat; brumali et flamine lzsas 
Irritat stimulis; mitescensque asperat ulcus. 
Temperat hunc, et seva hebetat commista Mephitis 
Spicula. Campano qualis qui crassus in antro 
Serpit humi, exitium canibus, vapor; aut gravis olim 
Halitus umbrosum circumvolitabat Avernum. , 
Ergo age, sinceras puris e fontibus undas 
Ferro infunde cavo, magnum cul turget apertus 
In ventrem tubus : angustum fornace foramen 
Calface ; dein latices ferventibus ejice labris. 
Sibilus efflatur vapor, et rarescit in auram 
Cum stridore gravi, tu tenuia flamina capta, 
Blandaque turgenti asserva medicamina pera. 
Hee si vitali commista sit aére, flagrat 
Ilicet, exardetque admotis ignibus, unde 
Flammiferam appellant: ignescit sepe fodinis 
Deprensa, et vastas populat displosa cavernas. 
Hujus ope etherios incerto remige cursus 
Explorat sophus exultans; coelique serenum - 
Navigat oceanum, terrai volvitur infra 
Exilis globus, et nimbi glomerantur inanes. . 
Hanc demum tremulis libans moribunda labellis 
Lassa reviviscit virgo, nam scilicet acrem 
Flammifer in tenues vitalem, mollior ipse, 
Solvit aquas: blando recreatur sanguine pulmo 
Saucius, et tussis depulsa febre quiescit. 
Insomni rediens oculo sopor incubat, egrum 
Tranquillans animum; desueta gaudia rident 
Viva gena, fessosque vigor novus excitat artus. 
Felix! solicito qui fixus lumine, languens 
Anxius adsidebat et invigilabat amator ; 
Servabatque moras morbi, et vestigia tractim 
Facundumque oculum, et taciti suspiria voti. 
Felix! cui media rapte de morte puelle 
Reddita forma suze, morboque venustior ipso 
Surgit, et optatos tandem conjungit amores ! 
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Quz magno cum favore doctorum hominum in lucem emitti 
ceepta est editio Thesauri Grace Lingue ab H. Stephano conditl, 
clus nuper is ad nos perlatus est fasciculus, qui numero tertius, 
re primus, et tantum non ipsum prestantissimi operis initium est. 
De quo libro quum a nobis posceretur ut sententiam nostram 
expromeremus, etsi sciebamus non paucos vel apud nostrates, 
vel apud exteros esse, qui et plenius essent et rectius hanc pro- 
vinclam adininistraturl, tamen non committendum putavinus, ut 
detrectando hoc negotio parum officiosi videremur. Accede- 
bat, quod neminem tam iniquum fore intelligebamus, qu in tali 
libro 1udicandy, qualis hic Thesaurus est, aut exhaurirt omnia, aut 
etiam pleraque attingi vellet, nec satis haberet, in universum quid 
prestitum sit, recte et considerate dici. Est autem ne loc quidem 
perfacile, quoniam neque de consilio, quo tantum opus susceptum 
est, idem omnes sentire verisimile est, et ratio, qua condi debeat, 
non modo hominibus aliis alia, sed etiam gentibus probar) videtur. 
Quibus omnibus sententia dicenda satisfacere tanto difficilius est, 
quod szpe diversis ncn modo diversa, sed contraria placent. Verum 
etsi satisfieri omnibus nullo modo posse intelligimus, tamen illud 
studebimus efficere, ut equis harum rerum arbitris nibil, quod ngn 
idoneis rationibus munitum sit, attulisse videamur. Ac de eo qui- 
dem inter omnes convenire putamus, Editores doctissimos Thesauri 
Stephaniani tantam et in locupletando hoc libro industriam, et in 
expoliendo diligentiam adhibere, ut inde non possit non summa ad 
studia Grecarum litterarum utilitas redundare. Cuius meriti quo 
Insignior est magnitudo, quoque plus laboris in illa opera exan- 
tlandum est, tanto certius confidimus, neminem fore, quin ex animo 
gratias, quante maxime sint, agendas his viris censeat. Quam 
Infiniti enim laboris sit, exempla ab H. Stephano citata exquirere, 
copias a compluribus hominibus doctis congestas disponere, scri- 
ptores omnis generis eorumque interpretes inspicere, in singulis 
locis vocabulisque que dubia atque ambigua sunt ponderare, po- 
stremo ex his omnibus vera eruere, id is demum recte estimavenit, 
qui non dicam ipse similis opere periculum fecerit, sed vel unam 
alteramve paginam huius novi Thesauri ita pertractaverit, ut, que 
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ibi exposita sunt, omnia accurate pervestigaret. Et hec quidem 
tam laboriosa opera quemadmodum Editoribus Thesauri non po- 
test non summe laudi esse, ita nobis excusationi erit, si in sententia 
de hoc libro dicenda tantum hic illic aliquid delibabimus. Nam 
si totum hunc, Thesauri fasciculum pari diligentia percensere velle- 
mus, vel in legendo eo et per singula considerando plus temponis, 
quam ad scribendum nobis concessum est, consumendum foret. 
Duz res in iis, que ad litteras Grecas pertinent, longe sunt 
difficillime, lexicon scribere, et grammaticam. Unde id ex doctis 
hominibus perpauci facere ausi sunt; indocti autem, quippe ne 
cognitam quidem rei magnitudinem habentes, certatim fecere. Et 
lexica quidem Greca qui post Stephanum condiderunt, eorum tan- 
tum abest hunc ut superaverit quisquam, aut equaverit, ut, quum 
omnes longe eo inferiores esse appareat, optimi 11 videantur esse, 
qui nihil nisi in compendium redegerunt huius Thesaurum. Etenim 
duplex maxime error in hoc omni negotio dominari solet. Alu 
enim copiam vocabulorum precipue consectantur, in qua est qui- 
dem aliqua, sed non primaria virtus posita lexicorum, presertim 
quum pleraque huius generis incrementa in verbis vel compositis 
vel flexionum varietate multiplicatis consistant: que quum etiam 
sine interprete facile intelligantur, minus desiderantur omissa. Ali 
autem toti se ad origines verborum indagandas dederunt, quod 
valde quidem laudandum est, quia hec optima est et planissima 
via ad significationes constituendas, sed nisi admodum caute et cir- 
cumspecte hec ratio adhibeatur, plus damni ex ea, quam lucri 
redundare solet. Quam multa enim vocabula in lexicis quibusdam 
propter illam rationem vel in ordinem recepta videmus, vel com- 
memorata certe, que non modo numquam in usu fuerunt, sed 
magnam partem etiam analogiz et legibus lingue repugnant. Tanto 
magis nos quidem sepe admirati sumus H. Stephanum, cuius 
lexicon et virtutibus, que maximz in hoc genere sunt, ita eminet, 
et tam immune est a vitiis, in que facillime quis incidere potest, 
ut illud non modo vere Thesauri nomine dignum, sed plane divinum 
opus esse videatur. Ac nostra quidem sententia, qui vere rem 
zstimare voluerit, tantam fuisse in H. Stephano intelliget linguz 
Grece scientiam, quanta vix umquam ullo fuit in alio homine. 
Neque enim veremur, ne quis hoc in Hemsterhusios aut Valcke- 
narios, aut si qui ali horum similes exstiterunt, iniquius dictum 
censeat, si reputaverit, quanta his discendi adiumenta quum 
aliunde, tum ab ipso Stephano in promptu fuerint ; Stephanym 
autem, preter Budzi preclaram sane operam, vix quidquam, 
quam quod sua ipse industria 8101 purasset, habuisse. Preterea 
graviter errant, qui lingue scientiam in eo versari putant, ut quis 
verba singula, significatus, constructiones exemplis communire 
possit. Nam hec dimidia tantum pars est elus, que recte lingue 
scientia appellari queat : altera enim pars, eaque non minus neces- 
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saria, immo aliquanto etiam prestabilior, in eo posita est, ut 
quis Ingenium lingue quast imbiberit, illamque cum ea fami- 
liaritatem contraxerit, que eum etiam sine exemplis statim sensu 
quodam, rectene an secus aliquid dicatur, admoneat. Nam que 
tandem hec scientia foret, que in exemplis tantum consistens, si 
quid preter illa exempla occurreret, id nesciret utrum probandum, 
an improbandum esset? Immo is demum vere dici potest linguam ἡ 
aliquam didicisse, qui non minus quam in ea, que ipsi vernacula 
lingua est, etiam sine exemplig statim, quid rectum, quid pravum sit, 
videt atque diiudicat. Hoc vero est illud, quod in H. Stephano 
prorsus admirabile deprehendimus: qui ea re dici vix potest quam 
longe anteverterit plerosque, qui post eum, multo commodioribus usi 
opportunitatibus, vix diuturna cogitatione id assequuti sunt, quod 
ipse multo ante quasi naturali quodam instinctu compertum habe- 
‘bat. Nec profecto, qui diligenter consideraverit cursum illum, 
quem linguez Grece scientia usque ad hec tempora tenuit, non 
poterit fateri, etsi partes eius nonnulle subinde aliquid incrementi 
ceperint, tamen universam paullatim mirum quantum imminutam 
esse, usque dum novissimis temporibus quasi denuo revixit, et 
coniunctis doctorum hominum studiis eo adducta est, ut multa, 
quz non ita pridem etiam doctissimi ignorabant, iam pueris nescire 
dedecus habeatur. Quorum nonnulla, que diligenti doctorum vi- 
rorum opera eruta’ sunt, si etiam Stephanus nesciebat, non illud 
sane mirum est: at pleraque tamen illum, que post quasi denuo 
reperta sunt, vel nota habuisse, animadvertimus, vel divinasse certe 
sensu quodam, qui in eo viro erat plane eximius. 7 

Huius igitur tanti viri Thesaurus hanc habet primariam laudem, 
quod in eo de singulorum verborum usu variisque potestatibus et 
diligentius est, quam in ccteris lexicis omnibus, et accuratius, 
eoque cum temperamento explicatum, ut neque necessaria omit- 
terentur, neque cumularentur supervacanea. : 

Secundum hoc illud quoque preclare factum est, quod verba 
non sunt singula ad litterarum ordinem disposita, sed pro sua que- 
que origine ad capita quedam relata: quo et derivationes facile 
perspiciantur, et significationum cognationes ac diversitates statim 
uno obtutu comprehendi queant. Quamquam hac quidem io parte 
fieri non potuit, ut ille omnes numeros impleret. Nam et per se 
valde ambigua est hac de originibus questio, et ubi semel hanc 
viam ingressus sis, modum tenere difficillimum est. Verumtamen 
hic quoque sapientissimum admirari licet Stephani iudicium, qui 
- plerumque non obsoleta aut ficta verba pro radicibus posuerit, sed 
ea, que usitata sunt, et a quibus quid derivatum esset, facile qui- 
vis, qui lexico illo uteretur, posset intelligere. Videbat enim in 
lexico scribendo mediam quamndam viam tenendam esse inter ve- 
ram, sed magis reconditam verborum cognationem, et eam, que 
ommibus aperta esset. Quam viam qui deseruit Dammius in lexi- 
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co Homerico et Pindarico, quid aliud quam monstrum quoddam 
lexici in lucem emisit? Sed quo difficilius est, iustam rationem 
sequi, et neutram in partem peccare, eo facilius condonabimus 
Stephano, si non satis constantem in hac re deprehenderimus. Sic, 
ut unum saltem exemplum afferam, disiunxit ille locis verba tey- 
yew et τήκειν, quae sunt unum idemque verbuin duplici forma usur- 
patum. 

Commemoravi hec eo fine, ut indicatis precipuis virtutibus 
Thesauri Stephaniani distinctius de locupletando et corrigendo eo 
lexico queri posset. Ac non nihil mirati sumus, quid fuerit, quod 
Editores, quum in epistola ad lectorem, quam interim prefationis 
loco esse voluerunt, de multis aliis rebus dicerent, de ea, que 
primaria erat, nihil plane dixerint, nisi hoc, noluisse se in ipso 
Stephani libro quidquam mutare. _ Neque alibi quidquam de ea 
ratione, qua edituri essent hunc Thesaurum, ab 118 scriptum acce- 
pimus, nisi quod a viris et inter populares suos et apud exteros 
litterarum Grecarum scientia claris, ut communicarent secum, δὶ 
quid haberent, quod esset augendo illi libro, petierunt. Ex quo 
aliquid dubitationis nobis subnatum esse fatemur, an iis cupiditas 
doctorum, maturari editionem flagitantium, tempus preciderit, quo 
opus erat ad tantum opus ita et instituendum et perficiendum, ut 
illud ex omni parte consummatissimum iudicari posset. Ac velle- 
mus quidem fecissent viri przstantissimi, quod fieri par erat in 
paranda editione operis immortalis, que ipsa zternum huius evi 
Mmonumentum exstitura esset: exposuissent prius accurate de unt- 
versa ratione, quam sibi sequendam putarent, omnesque harum 
litterarum peritos invitassent, ut suam quisque de ea sententiam in 
medium afferret, quo deinde id, quod optimum visum esset, et, st 
non omnium, certe plerorumque assensu comprobatum, adscisce- 
retur atque effectum daretur. Sed bene scimus, nullum esse hu- 
Mmanum opus, quod ab omni parte perfectum sit, nec tam iniqul 
sumus, ut, quod nullam plane reprehensionem admittat, requira- 
mus: immo in tam immenso, tamque varie et multiplicis rationis 
opere fieri non posse intelligimus, nihil ut sit, quod non queat ali- 
ter, ac rectius fortasse institui: sed quo magis ingentem rei difh- 
cultatem perspicimus, tanto maiore laude ornandam censemus 
eorum industriam, qui ut non quod omnibus numeris absolutum 
esset, at magnum tamen quid et prorsus eximium effecerunt. Ve- 
rum censoris est, summe perfectionis speciem animo informare, 
ad eamque, quidquid iudicet, exigere, etiamsi sciat, neminem 
exstiturum esse, qui facto consequi illam perfectionem queat, pra- 
sertim in tali opere, quod verendum erat, ne, 8i omnia ad sum- 
mam severitatem expendere Editores voluissent, numquain fuisset 
in lucem proditurum. [τὰ igitur ut dici putent, quacumque dice- 
mus, et Editores preestantissimos, et omnes, qui hec legent, roga- 
mus, Etenim quum ad laudandum infinita suppetat materia, ut 
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commemorandis, que nobis probantur, finem non essemus inven- 
turi: malumus, quod et utilius et gratius fore lectoribus speramus, 
ea tantum afferre, in quibus nonmhil ab Editoribus doctissimis 
dissentimus. . 

Videntur Editores voluisse, ut hic liber omnem lingue Grece, 
que antiqua et incorrupta habenda esset, ubertatem quam diligen- 
tissime explicatam comprehenderet. Ad eum finem quattuor potissi- 
mum res erant, que quod in Thesauro, quem Stephanus edidit, de- 
siderantur, precipua cura indigebant : primum, ut adderetur ingens 
copia vocabulorum, que vel in alis lexicis iam reposita sunt, vel 
adhuc in omnibus desunt; secundum, ut et augerentur ea, que 
minus plene explicata a Stephano essent, et corrigerentur, que 
minus recte dicta; “tertium, ut explanarentur illa, que certarum 
doctrinarum propria sunt, earum presertim, a quibus plerique 
philologorum alieniores esse solent, ut quecumque ad res arithme- 
ticas, geometricas, astronomicas, medicas, ad animalium, arbo- 
rum, herbarum, lapidum naturas et varietates, ad philosophiam, 
denique ad grammaticam pertinent ; quartum, quod egre quum in 
Stephani, tum in ceteris lexicis desideratur, ut indicarentur men- 
sure syllabarum, que quum ommnino non sint negligende, tum, 
quoniam pro dialectis scribendique generibus mirifice variant, sin- 
gularem requirebant in adnotando diligentiam. His rebus ‘quo 
modo et per quos maxime viros providerint Editores, valde dole- 
mus non esse indicatum. Et illud quidem, quod postremum no- 
minavimus, mensuram syllabarum, neglexisse [ditores videntur. 
Neque illi in nominibus propriis qua ratione usi sint, dixerunt, 
quorum perpauca commemoravit Stephanus. At, ut nos quidem 
arbitramur, hc minime omnium negligenda sunt, non solum pro- 
pter formas, quas vel ipsa, vel etiam que ab 115 derivantur, valde 
memorabiles habent, sed etiam quia magna pars horum nominum 
longe antiquissima sunt veteris Gracorum lingue monumenta. 
Debebat autem ad hec pro hodierno statu philologie hoc quin- 
tum accedere, ut in singulis vocabulis etiam viri docti, qui passim 
ἸΏ scriptis suis ea explicuissent, vel aliquid, quod opere pretium 
esset, de us protulissent, diligenter commemorarentur, quo, que 
if jpso lexico locum non invenirent, lectores, unde petere debe- 
rent, possent cognoscere. Et hac quidem in re Editores ductissimi 
non sunt passi diligentiam suam desiderari. 

Major dubitatio de ordinanda atque adornanda tam diffusa ma- 
teria mover poterat. De qua re omnium maxime vellemus, Edi- 
tores sententiam suam cum lecturibus communicassent. Qui uihil 
aliud, quam non mutato ullo Stephaui verbo librum +e paullo 
melius dispositum exhibituros esse dixerunt. Ac reveren.tai qui- 
dem illam, quain tanto viro habent, ut, que ab illu scripta sint, 
mautare nefas ducant, magnopere laudandam putamus: mento. 
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enim liber ille et sua ipsius prestantia et longa duorum et dim 
diati sxculi veneratione quamdain quasi sanctitaten adeptus est. 
Tanto magis miramur, quod, qui adeo religiosos se fore profess 
erant, ut ne unum quidem verbum Stephani mutare vellent, statin 
in prima pagina, quod ille scripserut, “" AAga, preter figuras quas 
“illi in fronte buius pagine dedi,” sic mutarunt: “ "Ἄλφα preter 
figuras, [quas ad finem operis, cum omnigenis literarum ductibus 
et compendiis, subiectas videbis,]” et paucis versibus post, quod 
scripserat Stephanus, “ut aliquando, Deo favente, in meo 

Calligraphia Greca libro videbis,”’ omittendum, et in adnotationi- 
bus ponendum putaverunt, ea caussa, quod is Stephani liber lucem 
non vidisset. At adnotari hec poterant etiam verbis istis nec mutatis 
nec deletis. Alteruin vero illud, quod dicunt, paullo melius a se 
dispositum in Stephani lexicon, id quale intelligi voluerint, nemo 
erit, qui non explicatius declaratum cupiat, si quidem hac res, ut 
supra innuebamus, dubitationis plenissima est. Atque, ut nobis 
quidem videtur, etsi optandum foret, ut certiore quadam ratione 
radices linguz constituerentur, quam ab H. Stephano factum est, 
ad easque deinde singula verba apto ordine disposita referrentur : 
tamen, nisi quis novum plane lexicon condere vellet, servandum erat 
illud, quod Stephanus exstruxit, zdificium, sed mutatis iis, que ad 
usum jncommoda sunt. Nam quum precipua virtus sit lexicorum, 
ut quam facillime quidque inveniri possit, ei rei non ubique ab H. 
Stephano satisfactum videmus. Quod si huic commoditati pro- 
spectum ab Editoribus esset, et gratiam inilssent magnam ab 
omnibus, qui usuri sunt hoc libro, et fecissent, ut opinamur, quod 
ipse facturus fuisset Stephanus, si iterum edidisset illum ‘Thesau- 
rum. Sunt autem tria potissimum, que valde incommoda sunt 
utentibus Stephani libro: primum, quod quedam, quz per obli- 
vionem omissa fuerant, in calce voluminum adiecta sunt; et hee © 
quidem non dubitamus quin Editores ibi, ubi collocari debebant, 
reposituri sint; secundum, quod multa, que quis in ipso ‘Thesauro 
querenda coniiciat, Tndici, ac sepe ob eamdem illam rationem, 
quod neglecta fuerant, nserta sunt. Sic statim ab initio, quum 
verbum “ἀάζω in Thesauro positum sit, quis non ibidem etiam 
ἀάσκῳ commemorandum fulsse censeat’ At hoc in Indicem con 
jectum est, nec placuit Editoribus nov: Thesauri eam rationem 
deserere, licet idem aliquot alia verba ex Indice in ipsum Thesau- 
rum receperint. Cuius consilii quum quas caussas habueriut non 
Indicatuin sit, non potest ea non inconstantia quedam videri. Ac 
nos quidem, ‘lo. Scapule exemplo, totum Indicem Thesauro ipsi 
Inserere suasissemus : quo facto mirum quantum commoditati uten- 
tium consultum fuisset. Nain ne peregrinas quidem voces seiun- 
gendas fuisse existimamus, siquidem nulla est lingua, quin aliquas 
aliunde sumptas voces interdum usurpet : multo minus ea voca- 
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bula, qu quarumdam dialectorum propria sunt, ab ipso Thesauro. 
disiuncta vellemus, ut que et Graeca sint, et sepe antiquissima. 
Hec suis queque locis reposita, deinde poterant indice quodam 
secundum gentes urbesque disposito enumerari, quo facilius unum 
in locum congesta, uno etiam obtutu comprehenderentur. Ter- 
tium denique, quod incommodum est iis qui Stephani Thesaurum 
consulunt, hoc est, quod quedam verba ut ubi querenda sint discas, 
Indicis inspectione opus est. Sic ῥήσσω, ῥήγνυμι, et que hinc de- 
rivantur, allata sunt in verbo ἀράσσω ; if ῥῆμα, in eigw; pobds, ply, 
βροτὸς, ἀμβροσία, ἀβροτάζω, in péw. Hec et similia iis locis poni 
nos quidem vellemus, qui supersedere querentes molesto illo Indi- 
cis usu sinerent. Sed hac, ccoepto jam opere, frustra optamus, 
Quin veremur, ne in nova editione etiam augeatur querendi labor: 
de qua re infra dicemus. Nunc illud commemorare satis sit, in- 
terdum neglectum esse ordinem litterarum. Sac p. 146. seqq. hec 
deinceps explicantur, Αὐτοάγαθος, Αὐτοαγαθότης, 'Υπεράγαθος, Ὕπερ- 
αγαθότης, Αὐθυπεραγαβότης, ᾿Αγαθωσύνη, ᾿Αγαθικὸς, ᾿Αγαθῖνος, ᾿Επά- 
γαῦος, ᾿Ισάγαθος, Μισάγαθος, ᾿Ομοάγαθος, Πανάγαθος, Παναγαθία, 
Φιλάγαθος, Φιλαγάθως, Φιλαγαθία, ᾿Αφιλάγαθος, ᾿Απειράγαθος, 
᾿Απειραγαάθως, ᾿Απειραγαθία, ᾿Απειραγαθέω, ᾿Αρχάγαθος. 

Sed dicendum iam est de ipsis incrementis, quibus locupletari 
hic Thesaurus cceptus est. Quorum tam infinita copia est, eaque 
tam accurate tractata, ut incredibilem Editorum industriam ac 
diligentiam non solum gratissimo animo agnoscamus, sed maxime 
etiam admiremur. Et primo, preter ea, que Editores ipsi con- 
gesserant, opibus eos usos esse ex schedula tertio fasciculo adiecta 
cognoscimus Scheferi, nostratis, Cujus immensas copias ipsi vidi- 
mus; deinde Boissonadil, Schweighzuseri, Coraii, Kalli; tum 
adnotationibus ad Scapulam MSS. Ruhnkenii, Valckenarii, Brun- 
cku, et ad Hederici lexicon Waketieldii et Routhii ; denique non 
exiguis collectaneis Seageri, aliorumque Britannorum. Hec pre- 
sidia ita ad Stephani Thesaurum adhibuerunt, ut iis partim in ipso 
textu, partim in subiectis adnotationibus locum concederent. De 
hoc textu, hisque adnotationibus iam dicatur explicatius. 

Et textum quidem non sumus ita morosi ut totidem ubique lit- 
terls, quot a Stephano, exlnbendum fuisse censeamus, sed non 
intelligimus tamen, cur quantumvis levibus in rebus recedendum a 
prima editione fuerit. Contulimus eo fine diligenter primas tan- 
tum quattuur paginas : in quibus septies signa parentheseos omissa, 
“4 jocum, jocatur,” pro “ iocum, locatur,” (que Latina est  scri- 
ptura, cuius neglectio mterdum errores gignit, ut quod p. 271. A. 
scriptum est, ‘a Jamblicho,” quod Latine dici debebat “ ab 
Tamblicho”) Juvenalis xiv. ‘ pro luvenal, Sat. 14.” “ Stephanum 
Byz.” pro “ Stephanum,” et alii hujusmodi animadvertimus : que 
etsi levia sunt, et neminem morantur, tamen, quum caussa mutandi 
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hulla esset, non fuisse mutanda existimamus. Maius vero incom- 
modum ex eo ortum videmus, quod que ab ipsis [ditoribus textui 
Inserta sunt, sepe ab iis, que Stephanus scripserat, distingui ne- 
queunt. Nam unci sive semicirculares sive angulares, quos ple- 
rumque apposuerunt, non idoneum prebent indicium, quam utri- 
sque etiam ipse Stephanus usus sit. Sic quod p. 4. C. scripserunt, 
“apud Stephanum Byz. (v. Fépyapa)” et mox D. “ (Capitol. in 
Pertin, c. 1. Puer literis elementariis, et calculo imbutus.)” quis, 
nisi vetera editione inspecta, non esse, quz uncis inclusa sunt, ab 
ipso Stephano addita sciet ? Quid vero de eo dicamus, quod qu- 
dam sic immutata et alienis permixta sunt, ut plane, que Stephani 
verbis nova accesserint, dignosci nequeat? De nomine ἀβακίσκος 
Stephanus hc scripserat : 

‘<? ABaxioxos, ov, 6, Tessella pavimenti, Budeus. Moschion apud 
Ath. 5. ταῦτα δὲ πάντα δάπεδον εἶχεν ἐν ἀβακίσκοις συγκείμενον ἐκ 
παντοίων Aldwy. Ubi Eustathius, ἔνθα ὅρα τὸ ἀβακίσκοις" ἐξ οὗ δῆλον 
ὡς οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ σανίδος ὁ ἄβαξ καὶ τὸ ἀβάκιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἰδοὺ καὶ ἐπὶ λίθων 
ὁμοιοσχημόνων ξυλίνοις ἄβαξιν.᾽» 

Hzc in nova editione ad hunc modum interpolata sunt : 


“¢ ABaxloxos, ov, 6, Tessella pavimenti, Budzus. Moschion ap. 
Athen. 5. (p. 207. c.) Ταῦτα δὲ mavra δάπεδον εἶχεν ἐν ἀβακίσκοις 
συγκείμενον ἐκ παντοίων λίθων, ἐν οἷς ἦν κατεσκευασμένος πᾶς 6 περὶ τὴν 
᾿Ιλιάδα μῦθος θαυμασίως. (Loquitur de Hierone, qui tesselatis sue 
navis pavimentis universum Ihadis argumentum curaverat expri- 
mendum. Sic rex Franciscus, notante Casaubono, pater ille et 
Maecenas literarum ac literatorum, in cujusdam prelonge ambu- 
lationis, que Fonte-bellz-aquz visitur, parietibus, universee Odys- 
sez argumentum solertis pictoris penicillo spectandum exhibuit.)’ 
Eustathius (ad Od. x. p. 1927=786, 61=38.) δῆλον δ᾽ ὅτι τὸ τοιοῦ- 
τον βασιλικὸν δάπεδον καὶ χραταίπεδον ἂν εἴη διὰ τὸ ὡς εἰκὸς λιθόστρωτον 
εἶναι" περὶ οὗ σαφὴς φράσις, τὸ, ταῦτα δὲ πάντα δάπεδον εἶχεν ἐν ἀβα- 
κίσκοις συγκείμενον ἐκ παντοίων λίθων. “Evla ὅρα τὸ ἀβακίσκοις" ἐξ 
οὗ δῆλον ὡς οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ σανίδος ὁ aBak καὶ τὸ ἀβάκιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἰδοὺ καὶ 
ἐπὶ λίθων ὁμοιοσχημόνων ξυλίνοις ἄβαξιν. (De opere musivo fuse et 
docte egit Casaub. ad Sueton. 1. 46.)” 


Cuius modi interpolationibus quid aliud effectum est, quam ut, 
qui scire velit, quid: Stephanus ipse dixerit, veteri editione carere 
nequeat? Et quam multi, quibus olim illa non-ad manum erit, 
ambiguitate ista in errorem coniicientur, Stephanoque tribuent, 
quz numquam ab illo scripta fuerunt? Prater πῶς illud quoque 
valde incommodum est, quod, que ex aliorum scriptis deprompta 
sunt, etsi fere uncinulis ad primum ultimumque verbum appictis 
“ ” distinguuntur, tamen propter multitudmem horum uncinulo- 
tum sa#pe diu querendum est, usque dum, cuius ea verba sint, 
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pesias. Lec omnia talibus- quibusdem signis appositis, qua 
He ultro.in oculos incurrerent, evitari potuerant. Contre, qua 
we Indice Stephani recepta sunt, non opus habebant uncinuhs:istis 
ad siagulos versus appositis, quibus nectius, que aliorum addita» 
menfa sunt, discreta fuissent. Quod de textu, etiam de adnota~ 
tionibus dictum volumus, quarum in plurimis, que longissimes 
sunt, sepe magna diligentia opus est, ut animadvertamus, utrum 
Editorum, an aliorum verba legamus. Pretesea illud quoque 
molestum est, quod qui in textu positi sunt minutissimi numeri, ad 
quas note referantur, ita oculos fugiunt, ut sepe diu omnia per~ 
justranda sint, priusquam locum, ad quem spectet adnotatio, inve~ 
nias. Quod facile vitari poterat, numeris istis paullo maiore in 
spatio ad hunc modum exhibitis, (ἢ. Sed satis dictum de externa 
specie libri, de qua hoc unum adiiciemus, ubi integre paging, ac 
magis etiam, ubi plures pagine in unius vocabuli explicationem 
insumptz sunt, valde incommodum esse evolventibus librum, quod 
in summo margine prime tantum vocabulé litter posite sunt. Ita 
quum de nomine ἄγαλμα a p. 181. usque ad p. 320. et ultra ex- 
plicetur, singulis paginis adscripte sunt littere ATA, non minus 
quam 119 paginis, quibus alia‘ab his litteris incipientia verba conti+ 
nentur. Multo melius fuisset, ut nos quidem arbitramur, si mte- 
gra vox ATAAMA in bis paginis legeretur, quo statim, qui aliquid 
querere vellent, quo im loco Thesauri versarentur, animadverte-. 
Fent. | 

Videamus nunc de eo, quod caput est, de incrementis ipsis, 
quibus in nova editione auctus est Thesaurus. Ac quid faciendum 
hac in parte fuerit Editoribus, non potest ambiguum esse: indi- 
candum erat, exempla a Stephano citata quibus librorum capitibus, 
paginis, versibus exstarents corrigendum, quod ille minus recte 
dixisset ; explicandum uberius, ubi ille pro rei conditione , iusto 
brevior fuisset; supplendum, quidquid vocabulorum vel fugisset 
Stephanum vel latuisset ; adnotandum denique, qui viri docti de 
quibusque verbis hic illic disputavissent. Hac vero omnia facta 
sunt ab Editoribus egregie, et sic, ut difficilius omissum ab iis quid- 
guam, quam alata multa, qua potuerint omitt?, repertas. Id quod 
vel ex eo estimari licet, quod quee in veteri editione paginis xxiv. et 
aterum 14, eamprehensa sunt, hic paginas implent trecentas et 
vigintl. 

Raro, quamvia in summa Editorum diligentia, aliquid omissum 







videas. Sic quem Stephanus p. vi. affert Prisciani locum, etsi fa . | 


cile apparet, non procul ab initio operis querendum esse, tamen 
non est indicatum Invenirt p. 540. ed. Putsch.—In voce ἁβρὸς, de 
qua Copiosissime est et doctissime explicatum, non vidimus citata 
que Valckenarius scripsit ad fragmenta Callimachi p. 233. Cate- 
rum inggni diligentia efficere studuerunt Editores doctissimi in ad- 
VOL. XVIII. Cl. Jl. NO. XXXV. M 
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notatione tertia p. 43. dBpa, non aBpa esse scribendum, siquidem 
librariis in huiusmodi re fides est, qui sepe in spiritibus ponendy 
negligentissimi sunt. Accedit, quod recentior pronunciatio, que 
etiamnum in usu est Grecis, non solet exprimere spiritum asperum. 
Quare quod aiunt Editores :— Atticam sane scripturam esse aBpds, 
non ἀβρὸς, minime dubium est, ut satis patet ex ls, quz supra no- 
tavimus. Atqui sque patet e locis ibi laudatis, ᾿Ελληνικῶς serip- 
sisse” (“ scriptum esse” dicere volebant) “ ἀβρὸς, non ἁβρὸς," valde 
dubitamus an non sit verum. Redit enim res, si ab exemplis disces- 
seris, in quibus librarii lenem spiritum posuerunt, ad auctoritatem 
Eustathii, quem apertum est dubitanter loqui et ita, ut dumtaxat 
coniecturam faciat. Sic enim scribit: ὅτι δὲ καὶ τὸ αἰβρὸς, εἴπερ ἐκ 
τοῦ ἃ στερητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ βάρος βαρυτόνου δασυνθὲν ᾿Αττικῶς καὶ σύγκο- 
atv ὠξυτονήθη.----Ἰἰπ eadem voce quod scribunt Editores p. 44. 
‘“¢ Schneidero in Lex. post Guyetum ap. Albert. ad Hes. v. ὥβραι, 
vox dBgds videtur descendere ab ἅβη, ἥβη, ἀβερὸς, lanuginosus, 
mollis, At hanc etymologiam esse falsam plane evincit prime 
syllabe quantitas, que semper apud vetustiores scriptores corripi- 
tur,” non satis pensitate dictum putamus. Nam ut falsum sit, 
ἁβρὸς ab ἥβη derivatum esse, de quo non contendimus, at recte ta- 
men ab 76, unde ἥβη est, deducetur. Ita a τήκω fit raxepos, ab 
ἥδω ddedc, a σήθω σαθρὸς, a σήπω σαπρὸς, et alia simaiter plurima. 
Neque illud accurate dictum, apud vetustiores scriptores corripi. 
Producitur enim apud Anacreontem et Pindarum, corripitur apud 
Atticos, quod hi productiones propter mutam cum liquida non 
amant : quamquam in compositis etiam Atticorum poete tragict 
produxerunt: neque enim natura longum est α in hac voce. 

Similia quedam notari posse videmus in voce ἄγαν. Cuius 
quum duas significationes posuisset Stephanus, Nimis et Valde, et 
utramque invenire sibi visus esset in illo versus Alphei, 


τὸ μηδὲν γὰρ ἄγαν, ἄγαν με τέρπει, - 


hee adiecerunt Editores : “ At contra Aristoteles Rhetor. ii. @1.: 
Οὐκ ἀρέσκει δέ μοι τὸ λεγόμενον, Μηδὲν ἄγαν" δεῖ γὰρ τούς γε κακοὺς 
ἄγαν μισεῖν. Eurip. Hippol. 268. Οὕτω τὸ λίαν ἧσσον ἐπαινῶ τοῦ 
μηδὲν ἄγαν, καὶ ξυμφήσουσι σοφοί μοι. Pindarus ap. Plat. T. ii. 
p. 116. D. et Hephest. de Metris p.91. ed. Gaisf. ogo) δὲ καὶ 
τὸ μηδὲν ἄγαν ἔπος αἴνησαν περισσῶς. Palladas Ixii. Anal. T. i. 420. 
Μηδὲν ἄγαν τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν 6 σοφώτατος εἶπεν." Fatemur, quem ad 
finem hec dicta sint, nos non satis assequi. Nam videntur quidem 
hoc velle, non magis in Alphei versu utramque inveniri huius ad- 
verbii significationem, quam in his, quos afferunt, aliorum scripto~ 
rum locis. Quod etsi recte eos contendere putamus, tamen, si ἄγαν 
Nimis significat, μηδὲν ἄγαν autem Latine est Ne quid nimis, quid 
aliud responsurum censebimus Stephanum, quam hoc, in illis quo~ 
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que exeimplis μηδὲν ἄγαν Ne quid nimis significare, et apud Aristo- 
telem quidem, eodem modo ut apud Alpheum, utraque significa- 
tione positum esse ἄγαν. Ex quo apparet, alio modo refutandum | 
fuisse Stephanum: et id- ipsum facere debebant.Editores. Nam 
falsum est, ἄγαν esse Nimis, si quidem hoc Nimis significat id, 
quod iustq maius est. Etenim neque Greci neque Latini habent, 
quo sine circumlocutione id, quod modum excedit, exprimant: 
qu prerogativa est recentiorum linguarum. Itaque necessi- 
tate coguntur positivo vel comparativo gradu uti, ubi excessum 
significare volunt, et quemadmodum ὕδωρ ψυχρὸν ὥστε λούσασθαι, 
uam frigidiorem, quam qua quis lavetur, dicunt, ita etiam ἄγαν 
et Alay, que nibil nisi Valde significant, de eo, quod supra modum 
est, usurpare solent. Nec Latina Nimis et Parum proprie aliud 
sunt, quam Valde et Paullum: nisi quod Nimis fere in vulgari 
sermone primam significationem retinuit, in oratione cultiore autem 
de eo, quod iusto maius esset, dici solitum est.—De eodem illo 
ἄγαν que contra Spohnium dicta sunt p. 70. et que ibidem de 
consociatione eius cum superlativis, non ad verbum ὑπεραγανακτῶ, 
ubi nemo illa exspectaret, sed ad ipsum adverbium ¢yay afferenda 
erant.— Ad idem adverbium p. 63. adscripserunt verba Blomfieldu, 
cui Hschylus in Persis v. 832. non Ζεύς τοι κολαατὴς τῶν ὑπερκόμα 
xov ἄγαν, sed τῶν ἄγαν ὑπερκόπων dedisse videbatur, et adnotarunt, 
Stobeum Serm. xxii. et Apostolium Prov. Cent. xiii. (hic error 
est: centuria est xiv.) pr. i. ad Euripidis versum a Blomfieldio ci-. 
tatum respexisse, simulque alios, culus scriptoris iste versus esset, 
nescivisse observarunt. Non improbamus hanc adnotationem, que 
sane bona est: sed aliud erat, quod non omissum vellemus. Nam 
quum Blomfield verba adducere lectorem possint, ut hunc negare 
‘putet, recte dici ὁ ὑπέρκομπος ἄγαν, ac potius sic oportere, 6 dyav 
ὑπέρχομπος : etsi is hoc non voluit, ut qui in eadem fabula v. 799. 
τοὺς ὑπερπώλους ἄγαν dederit: quoniam nulla huius verborum collo- 
cationis exempla attulerant, non abs re fuisset monere, non solum 
spe adiectivo postponi ἄγαν, maxime apud Aschylum, sed recte 
id fieri etiam ubi articulus adduceretur : cui rei confirmandz et hic 
ZEschyli versus, quem in suspicionem adducere voluit Blomfieldius, — 
et alter ille, in quo mira illa vox ὑπερπώλους nobis nihil nisi error 
librariorum pro ὑπερπολλοὺς esse videtur, inservire poterat,—Simili 
abservationi locus erat in eodem adverbio, ubi locum Platonis 
Polit. viii. p. 564. A, ita scriptum dederunt: 4 γὰρ ἄγαν ἐλευθερία 
ἔρικεν οὐκ εἰς ἄχλο τι ἣ εἰς [τὴν] ἄγαν δουλείαν μεταβάλλειν καὶ ἰδιώτῃ 
καὶ πόλει. Articulum quem uncis incluserunt, nec libri habent, 
quod sciamus, nec Stephanus posuit, ut eum editores propterea, 
quia necessarium putabant, adiecisse videantur. At uti addendus 
est articulus, ubi finitum est nomen, ita omittendus est, ubi est in- 
fipitum, Sic recte dicas, αὕτη ἐστὶν ἄγαν δουλεία, bec est gravis 
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veris, heec est illa gravis servitus.—Non rectius, ut nostra quidem 
opinio est, p. 65. Stephanum reprehenderunt, verbum ayovaxrem 
accusativo lungi dicentem: quam constructionem ipsi per ellipsin 
particule διὰ explicant. Putabamus vero, iis, que de ellipsi in 
Museo studiorum antiquitatis disputavimus, pridem effectum esse, 
ut istiusmodi ellipses nemini erudito. amplins probarentur: neque 
in Germania quidem quisquam, preter quosdam, qui in vetuystiore 
disciplina consenuerunt, de tali re cogitat.— Porro non erat prete- 
reundum, ultimam syliabam adverbii ἄγαν natura longam esse, et 
sepius errasse viros doctos, quum brevem esse rati, addito ye 
produceadam curarunt. Sed recentiores quosdam, ut Palladam 
epigr. 124, et Agathiam epigr. 4. corripuisse eam syllabam.—Cum 
hac observatione autem coniunctissima erat alia) quam ipsam quo- 
que wgre ferimus pretermissam esse. Nam neque epici, neque 
Tones illo ἄγαν utuntur, quo si-essent usi, non ἄγαν, sed ἄγην di- 
cere debuissent. Hi igitur pro eo λίην usurpant, ἄγαν relinquentes 
Doriensibus et Atticis.—Nec denique non acceptum fuisset, si de 
differentia, que est inter ἄγαν et σφόδρα et μάλα, aliquid adnotare 
Editoribus placuisset. Nam λίαν quidem et ὥγαν plane eamdem 
vim habent ; illa vero, σφόδρα et μάλα, et ab his, et inter se diffe- 
runt. Solent autem huiusmodi synonyma nimis negligerter haberi, 
in quorum varia potestate admirabilis cernitur elegantia. Sic, ut 
aliquid saltem afferamus, μάλα prorsus respondet Germanico gar: 
unde illud usitatum μάλ᾽ αὖθις explicari potest, omnisque reliquus 
huius adverbii usus: qui quum sit frequentissimus apud epicos, 
multo debiliorem vim apud hos hoc adverbium habet, quam apud 
Atticos, longeque diversa sunt Homericum μάλα μέγας, et Sopho- 
cleum illud in Giid. Col. v. 1462. μάλα μέγας ἐρεΐπεται κτύπος. 

In v. ἀγαπάομοι p. 78. quum id Stephanus nounumquam etiam.de 
amore venereo dici contendisset, exemplis ab eo. citatis addiderunt 
Editores aliud ex Luciano, et auctoritatem Pollucis. At monendum 
potius erat, etiamsi ἀγαπώμενος et ἀγαπωμένη de iis interdum dice» 
retur, quos quis veneris usu cognitos habet, tamen ab ipso verbo 
huius rei significationem plane alienam esse. Id quod confirmant, 
que p.84. de nominibus ἀγαπητοὶ et ἀγαπηταὶ adnotata sunt. 

Non prorsus inutile forsitan fuisset, in compositis ex v. ἀγαθὸς 
duo corrupta vocabula ex Aischylo, πλουταγαθὴς et φιλαγαθὴς, ads 
notare, de quibys videndus Blomfieldius ad Sept. c. Theb. 912. 

Dedimus specimen eorum, que vel addi potuisse,’vel paullo ac- 
curatius dici putaremus. Nunc dicatur de lis, que omitti potuisse 
videantur. Atque horum quadruplex genus est. Alia enim plane et 
omnino supervacanea erant; alia brevius et contractius dici_pote- 
rant; alia rectius aliis locis servata fuissent ; alia denique, quamvis 

preciara, a Thesauro hoc alieniora esant. Pereequemur singula. 
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_ Ac primo, quum neminem fore putemus, quin ia tam large ma-. 
teria opere brevitati, quoad fier! posset, studendum fuisse censeat,. . 
facile omnes nobiscum consensuros speramus, 81, quidquid aut non 
ed rem pertineret, aut nihil utilitatis. afferret, omitti debuisse con-. 
tenderimus. Ac mirati sumus, nonnulla ab Editoribus adscripta 
esse, que quo fine adiecta sint, plane non apparet.. Satis habebi- 
mus, bec duo ex primis paginis commemorare.. P.. 2.. quum 
Stephanus obiter dixisset; “ex Κάππα quidam Koxxa-fecerunt: un- 
de putatur esse κοσπατίας dictus quidam equus ap.. Aristoph.” non 
modo versus illi Aristophanis ubi legerentur, sed ipsa etiam: verba, 
poete apposita videmus. Atqui ut alterum facerent, certe verba 
adscribi minime erat necessarium.. Magis mirum hoc est p. 9. ubt, 
scripserat Stephanus: “Quam expositionem habet et unum.ex meis. 
vet. Lexicis.” Ad hec verba hanc adiectam. videmus adnota- 
tionem: “‘ In Etym. M. p. 619. 10., pro Olexary, ὁπχὴ προβάτου, 
“ legendum videtur xéxpos προβάτου, tametsi etiam propugnat Ms. 
“ Cod. Leidensis, quem innuit Veteris sui Lexici appellatione H. 
“ Stephanus in Thes. Gr. Ling. T. ii. p.. 1250. c.” “ Koen. ad 
“ Gregor. Cor. p.543. ‘Secundum Valekenerium ad Ammonium 
““ p. 128. H. Stephanus per Vetus Lexicon suum interdum etiam 
« Ammonium intelligit. Causa hec est, quod Etymologicum 
“ Leidense, pariter ut Sorbouicum et Pazisiaum, plurimos Ammo- 
“ nit articulos complectitur.’ Bast..1. c.” 

Quid hic sibi vult αἰσπώτη, ubi de a ἐπιτατικῷ disputat Stephanus? 
aut quid tota adnotatio, ex qua non intelligas, utrum velint vetus 
Lexicon hic Etymologicum, 88. Ammonium iatelligi?  Atqyt 
Etymologus habet istam nominis ἀχύνετος expositionem, de qua 
loquitur Stephanus, non etiam Ammonius. Ex his igitur omnibus 
ea, que ad rem pertinebant, tribus verbis absolvi poterant, nomi 
natis Koenio et Bastio auctoribus, sed verbis. eorum omissis.— Alta 
huiusmedi alibi inveniuntur. Sic p. 165. ubi observant, male Kuste- 
rum in Suida éyabives pro ἀγαθῦναι scripsisse, in adnotatione ap- 
posuerunt testimonium Regularum de prosodia a nobis editarum, 
ut comprobarent, verba in ὑνω desinentia v longum habere. At 
hoc eiusmodi est, ut, quia ab nemine ignorari debet, ἰδία auctori- 
tate plane non indigeat.—P. 55. scripserat Stephanus, “᾿Αβρύνω, ut 
καλλύνω ἃ καλός. Et profecto hoc satis erat, neque apparet, cur 
axahiver, ἐλαφρύνω, ἱλαρύνω, λαμπρύνω, λεπτύγω, μακρύγω, μαλά»- 
χύνω, μικρύνω, ὁμαλύνω, σεμνύνω, σκληρύνω, σμικρύνω, σφοδρύνω, 
Φαιδρύνω, et quidem etiam apposito ad singula horum verborum 
adiectivo, unde ea formata sunt, Editores adiecerint. Non plus 
enim centeva, qaam unum exemplum probant : et, si quam pluri- 
mis opus fuisset, cur ἀγαθύνω et κακύνω omissa sunt ?—Leve est 
aliud, sed in quo certe opere comrendium fieri poterat. Immen- 
sam enim et in fextu et in ngiis reperimus copiam stellularum 
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vocibus a Stephano omissis appositarum. Quz stellule in Indice 
utiles nobis videntur, quo statim appareat, quam ingenti numero 
verborum aucta sit hec editio: sed in textu notisque nihil intererat 
lectorum, utrum iam a Stephano hec vocabula, an nunc demum 
recepta essent. 7 ) 
ulto plura sunt, que brevius dici et potuisse, et vero debuisse 

putemus. Eo referimus illa potissimum, que Editores preter ne- 
cessitatem ipsis verbis virorum doctorum, quos auctores adhibent, 
adscripserunt. Nam etsi in universum illud valde probamus, quod 
verba illorum potius, quam mentem exhibendam duxerunt, quo 
certius lectoribus de quaque re constaret, neque errorts aliqua 
suspicio subnasceretur : tamen multo hoc cum delectu factendum 
fuisse censemus, ne etiam. ea afferrentur, quibus haud egre carifori 
essent lectores. Eiusmodi sunt verbose quedam adnotationes 
Schweigheusert, quas hic repeti, ut p. 55. atque alibi, profecte 
inutile erat. Atque omfino laudanda quidem magnopere est, 
wquitas illa, que in litteris non quis aliquid, sed quid quisque dixe- 
rit, spectandum putat: sed ob hanc ipsam tamen caussam vellemus 
aliquot locis non esse promiscue quorumcumque hominum verba 
allata. Sic p. 54. cur ad verba Sapphus, 7 

ἐγὼ δὲ φίλημ᾽ ἀβροσύναν, 

καί μοι τὸ λαμπρὸν ἔρος 

ἀελίω καὶ τὸ καλὸν λέλογχϑ, 
(ita enim Ai versiculi, si sic scripsit Sappho, disponendi sunt) verba 
adscribi opus erat Volgeri, non modo sensum explanantis, qui satis 
planus factus erat eo, quod integrum Clearchi, qui hec affert, ]ο- 
cum Editores apposuerant, sed falso etram contendentis, λέλογχε 
(qued bis λέλογκχε scriptdm videmus, ut apud Blomfieldium) active 
dictum esse? Huic Volgero, qui dissuadentibus nobis edidit 
fragmenta Sapphus, Editores Thesauri etiam in rebus mretricis 
aliquid tribuere videntur, ut ex eo colligimus, quod in adnotatione 
subiecta his verbis eius mentionem faciunt: “ Versus in ordinem 
redigendos aliis relinquimus (vid. Volgerus p.89.);” at in re metrica 
quum omnino nulla est huius auctoritas, tum hoc in loco omissionts 
signo ante yo: ponendo fecit id, quod quivis, ubi meliora desunt, 
facere potest. Eiusdem Volgeri longam adnotationem, in qua 
Inauditi quidam trimetri trochaici, et perinepte quidem restituuntur, 
non dubitarunt totam exhibere p. 301. seq.—Preterea vero etiam 
alia quedam, que minoris momenti sunt, aliquid compendii quum 
libro ipsi, tum opere Editorum afferre poterant. Cuiusmodi est, 
que toties citatur Συναγωγὴ. λέξεων χρησίμων ἐκ διαφόρων σοφῶν τε 
καὶ ῥητόρων πολλῶν in Bekkeri Anecdotis edita: que *quum brevis- 
Sime Συναγωγὴ λέξεων vocari posset, cur tum sepe longus iste et 
-molestus titulus ponitur? Sed videmus Editores ipsos tandem per 
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tesos hujus tituli etiam brevius scripsisse Συναγωγὴ λέξεων χρησί- 
μῶν, ut p. 197. C. 208. C. 

Tertium supra illud commemoravimus, quod multa aliis locis 
servanda fuerint. Hoc vero est, in quo omnino nobis videmus a 
doctissimorum Editorum sententia discedendum esse. Nam etsi 
gratissimi agnoscimus incredibilem operam, qua tam immensam 
utilissimarum rerum capiam congesserunt, tamen, quamvis illa bona, 
immo haud rara egregia sint, permagnam partem adnotationum ab 
his, in quibus leguntur locis, alienissimam esse contendimus. Ut de 
plurimis pauca certe exempla indicemus, que p. 67. de verbo 
ἔχειν, p. 10]. seq. de ὑσμὸς, p. 107. de θαυμαστὸς et θαυμάσιοξ, 
p- 131. seqq. de ἀμφιδρόμια et de λεξέθηρος ejusque cognatis, p. 173. 
de λῶ adnotata sunt, nemo hic, sed illic, ubi ‘Thesauri ipsius ordo 
verborum ea commemorari postulat, querenda putabit. Qualia 
quam nusquam non reperiantur, quid aliud previderi potest, quam 

ndice opus fore multo maiore, quam veteris editionis Index est ἢ 
neque hoc solum, sed qui vel de uno verbo eum Indicem consulat, 
ad plurima novi Thesaari vel volumina vel loca ablegatum ir, ut, 
quz diversissimis in locis dispersa sunt, cognoscat atque In unum 
colligat. Cuiusmodi Indicis faciendi quantam molestiam sibi, 
quantam autem Thesauri conferendi omnibus, qui eo usuri sunt, ea 
re Editores pepererunt! Atqui maxima et primaria virtus lexici 
est, ul non nisi quam paucissimos in quaque re locos inspicere .ne- 
cesse sit. Apertum est autem, in tam infinita rerum copra ac vari- 
etate mirum, immo ultra humanam facultatem fore, ni in Indice 
illo, quo hic Thesaurus opus habebit, et verba multa, et locos, ubi 
de iis verbis agatur adnotare Editores negligant. Exempla vel 
huius fasciculi Index prebet. Sic in v. ἠγάθεος non commemoratur 

. 259. n. 1. bonam illa observationem continens, que omissa erat 
in illis duobus locis, qui adscripti in Indice sunt. Preeterea ratio illa 
non modo ad.inveniendum, quod quis quzrat, molestissima est, sed 
etiam invento lectorem frustratur, quoniam in tanta, quantam con- 
gestam videt, materia denuo heret, ubi illud ipsum, quod voluit, 
inveniat. Nusquam hoc magis conspicuum est, quam in lis, que 
de nomine ἄγαλμα allata sunt. De quo quum exponi coeptum 
esset p. 181. nondum finita est illa disputatio p. S20. que ultima 
est huius fasciculi. At quis ducentas et quadraginta paginas unius 
vocabuli caussa perlegere sustineat? Aut quis hic speret se longas 
dissertationes de Hecate, de περιστίοις, alitaque huiusmodi rebus 
permultis inventurum esse: qu etiam eo lectorem morantur, quod. 
difficulter, ubi incipiant et ubi desinant, invenitur. Denique quis 
-expectet, magna diligentia hic enumerari, ubi ἄγαλμα Πανὸς, Aids, 
᾿Δρτέμιδος, et sic ceterorum numinum apud veteres dicatur? Atque 
-ut habeat aliquid utilitatis heec enumeratio, quis non deos illos 
secundum litterarum ordinem commemoratos volet, aqu autem, 
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uod hic factum, sine certo ordine? que res mirum quantum auget 
querendi laborem. Omnino, si usquam,,. in his, que de ista voce 
dicta sunt, mira regnat confusio ac perturbatio. Sic quum p. 197. 
allatus esset locus Eustathii de discrimine inter ἄγαλμα et χάρμα, 
sequuntur Πανὸς ἄγαλμα isto significatu, et ᾿Εκάτης ἄγαλμαι, cum 
tota illa dissertatione de Hecate, ac tum demum p. 257. in viam 
reversi pergunt Editores: “ "Ay passim a Poetis sumitur pro 

ecus, Ornamentum, Delicie. ulus hec ferremus, si fecissent, 
quod antiquiores facere solebent, qui in marginibus breviter aduo- 
tabant, de qua re sermo esset. Sic certe, qui aliquid quiererent, 
immenso illo omnia perlegendi labore liberati forent. Sed quo- 
niam de voce ἄχαλμα sermo sobis fuit, non abs re erit commems- 
xare dissertatiunculam, quam mense Februario hujus anni Car. 
Godofr. Siebelis, rector schole Budisainé, de vocabulis ἄγαλμα, 
ξόανον et ἀνδριὰς apud Pausaniam edidit : etsi hic multo pauciora, 
quam doctissimi Editores Thesauri p. 185: seqq. dederunt, attulit, 
Wa iisque hoc, quod mireris viro Grace non indocto excidere po- 
tuisse: “Pro voce ἄγαλμα passim apud recentiores usurpatur . 
“ ξόανον, quod iam a Phavorino observatum est dicente: ἀγάλματα 
“ς φαρὼ τοῖς ὕστερον τὰ ξόανα : cf. Valcken. ad Ammon. p. 169.” 
In quibus triplex error est. Nam quem non statim leges gram- 
aatice admoneant, plane contrarium dicere Favorinum ὃ Et si quis 
est, quem non admoneant, at illa debebant admonere, que statica 
addit Favorinus : παρὰ δὲ τῷ ποιητῇ, πᾶν ἐφ᾽ @ τις ἀγάλλεται. De- 
aique apud Valckenarium nibil exstat, quod ullo modo ad istam 
Jaterpretationem trahi possit. 

Postremum supra illud posuimus, esse etiam, que ut alienioraa 
lexico, plane videantur onnittenda fuisse. Et huius quidem generis 
veremur, ne uon adeo pauca, si quis severius rem zstimare velit, 
inveniri queant. Referimus eo ila potissimum, quz ex libris, qui 
In ommium manibus et sunt et esse debent, Thesauro illata sant. . 
Uno defungamur luculento exemplo. Neminaem fore putamus 
hominam has litteras tractantium, qui non Valckenarii scripta, m 
lisque preclara illa Theocriti decem idyllia possideat. Ex hoc 
Agitur libro cur, quum in Thesauri p. 10. de ἃ intensivo diceretur, 
pleraque, quz ibi disputata erant, repetita sunt? Que si erant re- 
petenda, certe id in singulis istis vocibus, que ἃ intensivum habere 
putantur, faciendum erat. Quanto rectius ipse Stephanus eo ipso 

aco, de vocabulo ἄξυλος loquens, “ ut docebo,” inquit, “suo loco, 
“i.e. inter vocabula, qua ex nomine ξύλον per compositionem sunt 
“facta.” Nobis ita videtur, melius Editores lectoribus consultu- 
ros fuisse, si nominassent tantum hic Valckenarium, et, omissis ipsis’ 
ejus verbis, enumerassent vocabula, in quibus creditur ἃ hanc signi- 
,ficationem habere, quo, qui id agerent, singula suis locis posita 
quzrerent. Non minus dubitari posse videmus, an disputationes 
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quedam de interpretandis emendandisque nonnullis veterum scrip- 
tesum lecis alienz videri a lexici officio debeant. Sic que de versa 
quodam Epinici apud Atheneum ad Thesaurum p. 48. seq. et p, 
10Q.'seq. disputantur, tanto magis videntur omitti potuisse, quod 
ea. ipsa disputatio doctigsimi Barkeri inserta est Wolfii Analects 
Jitterariis: ubi nos quoque nostram εἰ eo loco sententiam expromp- 
samus. . 

Sed satis dictum videtur de ratione, qua hec neva Thesauri 
Stephaniani editio institui coepta est. Nunc unum alterumve 
locum paullo accuratius considerabimus. P. 259. quum in v. 
ἄγαλμα obiter commemorata essent verba Euripidis in Heracl. 
808. πολλὰ γὰρ τίκτει, Μοῖρα τελεσσιδώτειρ᾽, Αἰών τε Κρόνου παῖς, In 
subiecta adnotatione primo Elmslie ad eum locum verba afferuntur, 
cul verbum τελεσσιδώτειρα per ὦ scriptumn analogiz repugnare vide- 
batur. Addunt Editores, utramque formam satis probam esse, : 
-pariter ut a βόσκω formata nomina nunc ὃ, nunc ὦ habeant, sed 
correptam vocalem Atticis poetis magis, pros orationis scriptoribus 
-unice placuisse. Exempla maximam partem ex Orphicis depro- 
-trunt, obiterque ἡγομόνην apud Callimachum ἢ. Dian. 225. a Blom- 
freldii coniectura defenduat. Laudamus haac diligentiam, sed non 
-disamulamus tamen, non oneni ex parte vera hec aut satis accurate 
-disputata nobis videri. Primo enim. non erant forme δότης, δότηρ, 
dwrap, perinde habende. Nam δώτωρ nec simplex, neque in com- 
positis usquam habet correptam vocalem. Butler mventum est 
βαρυδότωρ in Indice Aschyli. Illa duo altera autem variant. In’ 
lis hoc recte observaruut Editores, prose orationis scriptores bre- 
.vem vocalem usurpare: poterantque in eam rem aptissimum exr 
emplum afferre, βιοδότης, ex Platonis lib. xi. de Legg. p. 921. A. 
et, quod ex Juliani orat. iv. p. 148. D. commemorarunt, χαριδότης, 
Platarchi firmare auctoritate in Antonio c. 24. T. v. p. 139. 
Reisk. sive p. 1695. Steph. Poetis utraque forma usitata est, pro 
nietri commoditate. “Sed non tamen propterea continuo teAscos- 
δώτειρα probandum videtur, ut fortasse non iniaria Elmsleius hoc 
wepugnare analogie dixerit, licet ille aliam, ac debebat, analogiam 
spectans. Ab Atticis enim formam illam abiudicat. Atin poeti- 
_cis vocabulis nullus aut perexiguus est dialecti usus, sed illa spec- 
_tanda est analogia, que universe apud poetas formarum varietatis 
iuventrix fuit. Pendet ea autem ex duobus primariis, usdemque 
antiquissimis metris, dactylico et iambico, atque ex his quoque 
dactylicum aliquam prerogativam habet. Hinc εἴ hec vocabula, 
quz ἃ δίδωμι facta sunt, et plurima alia, ita videmus composita 
esse, ut aut ad dactylicum genus, aut ad iambicum accommodaren- 
tur. Neutri vero generi apta est hec forma, τελεσσιδώτειρα, quam 
dactylici numeri τελοσσιδότειροι, iambici autem τελεσσιδῶτις Esse po- 
stulabant. Quo magis suepectam habemus istam scripturam apud 
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Euripidem, presertim quum codd. ibi τελεσσιδότειρα prebeant. Et 
hoc quidem defendi fortasse poterit, ultima non elisa, et im ante 
stropha inserto τὶ ante παραιρῶν : sed fatemur tamen, hiatum in 
dine huius versus nobis non magnopere placere. Quare veremuf, 
ne in antistropha φρονήματος ex interpretatione receptum sit, poeta 
autem sic dederit, τῶν ἀδίκων τι παραιρῶν Λήματος aid. Ceeterum 
quod obiter addunt doctissimi Editores, in Bekkeri Anecdotis 1. p. 
361. pro Aiyoxrys scribendum sibi videri Aiy:Bérys, vel Αἰγοβότης, 
id nobis quidem parum vertsimile videtur, quia addita interpre- 
.tatio συβότης, νομεὺς, non satis quadrat. Periculosum est, huius- 
modi verba tentare, ac prestat, ut nos quidem censemus, exspe- 
ctare, dum aliunde certius quid proferatur. Sed quod modo de 
formis verborum ad metra antiquissima accommodatis dicebamus, 
im mentem nobis revocat dubitationem de voce ἠγάθεος, quae valde 
torsit doctissimos Editores p. 116. not. 1. Nam neque ab ἄγαν 
neque ab ἀγάζω, neque ab ἤγαμαι derivari posse hoc nomen cen- 
sent, quia in his verbis omnibus prima syllaba brevis sit, lones au- 
tem « breve numquam in 4 mutaverint, licet iidem pro ἢ sepius 
posuerint breve ἃ, Neque Homerum ἠγάννιφος, sed ἀγάννιφος 
dixisse. Hec nobis videntur minus accurate scripta. Nam ἀγάν- 
vidos, quum secunda syllaba propter liquidam v producta bene 
posset versui heroico aptari, non opus erat primam producere: 
ἀγάθεος autem secundz productionem non admittebat : quamobrem 
prima producenda fuit, et, nisi littera ¥ istam producende prece- 
dentis vocalis commoditatem haberet, certissime Homerus etiam 
ἠγάνιφος, prima producta, correpta secunda, dixisset. Illud vero 
quo iure contenderint viri doctissimi, « breve ab lonibus non mu- 
tari in 4, ipsi viderint, si recordati fuerint, non raro id Jones metri 
caussa fecisse. Sic ab ἀλιτέσθαι ἠλιτόμηνος, atque ulia, (a quo est 
etiam ἀλιτήμερος, de quo diximus in Scheferi adnotationibus ad 
Gregor. Cor. p. 879.) ab dyabos ἡμαθόεις, ab ἄνεμος ἠνεμόεις facta 
sunt : que sunt pervulgata, ne quid de iis dicamus, quorum magis 
recondita ratio est. 

Sed redeamus ad eum locum, unde digressi sumus. Ac quum 
Editores in voce ἄγαλμα ad Aiwyoaplou ἄγαλμα, et inde ad deum 
Aidva, qui idem est ‘atque Osiris et Adonis, ac proinde etiam qui 
Φάνης, transiissent, ad Phanetem et Bacchum deveniunt : que sane 
vellemus aliis locis tractata esse: nam qui semel mysteria ista atti- 
gerit, a quovis deo ad omnes transitum inveniet: verum grati 
tamen accipimus, que dederunt. In his igitur p. 260. seq. affe- 
runt fragmentum ex Orphicis, servatum a Macrobio Sat. i. 18. 
culus hi primi versus sunt : . | 

τήκων αἰθέραι θεῖον, ἀκίνητόν περ ἐόντα, 
ἐξανέφηνε θεοῖς ὥραν κάλλιστον ἰδέσθαι, 
ὃν δὴ νῦν καλέουσι Φάνητά τε καὶ Διόνυσον. 
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Stephanum memorant in Poesi epica αἰθέρα δῖον, ἀκίνητον πρὶν ἐόντα, 
habere. In adnotatione subiecta, quoniam et Damascius de hac ipsa 
re dicat νεφέλης ῥαγείσηρ, et Suidas in ν. ᾿᾽ορφεὺς scribat, ἔφησε δὲ ὅτι 
φῶς ῥῆξαν τὸν αἰθέρα, ἐφώτισε τὴν γῆν, conticiunt τήκων glossam esse, 
qua expulsa fuerit genuina scriptura ῥήσσων. In ea re nos nullo 
modo assentientes habent. Primum enim τήκων αἰθέρα aperte 
poeticum est, ut neque credibile sit, ab interprete hoc esse profec- 
tum, nec mirum, qui prosa oratione utebantur, a poetica dictione 
abstinuisse. Deinde negamus etiam omnino, ῥήσσων scribere po- 
tuisse, qui versus illos fecit, non propter verbum, sed propter tem- 
pus verbi. Τήκων enim recte ille dicere potuit, quod id paullatim 
fit; ῥήσσων autem non potuit, quia rumpi etherem unius momenti 
est, sed debuisset ῥήξας dicere, quemadmodum et Damascius et 
Suidas aoristo sunt usi. At alia erant, qu in versu isto corrigi . 
debebant. Nam αἰθέρα θεῖον Gesnerns exhibuit in fragmentis Or- 
phicis, quem minime sequi debebant Editores Thesauri, nen soluin 
quod edd. Macrobii, (saltem que nobis ad manum sunt, dum hec 
scribimus) αἰθέρα δῖον prebent, sed etiam quia neque-usitatum epi- 
theton extheris est θεῖος, quum δῖος sit usitatissimum, neque omnino 
hoc ei epitheton recte videtur tribui posse. Nam diversissima 
sunt θεῖός et δῖος : quorum θεῖος aut id, quod a diis ortum, cum 
eorumque natura coniunctum est, ut θεῖον γένος, θεῖος ὄγειρος, aut illud 
significat, quod tam eximium est atque admirabile, quam si esset 
profectum ab diis, ut θεῖον ποτύν : de quibus neutrum in etherem 
quadrat, nisi quis ex arcana Orphicorum disciplina aliquam rationem 
ostendat : δῖος autem aliquanto minorem vim habet, et nihil est 
aliud, quam prestans, excellens, sacer. Quumque Homerus, qui 
auctor epicis et dux fuit in plerisque rebus, feminino genere dicat 
αἰθέρα Siav, videndum erat, ne ita scriptum ab Orphico illo existi- 
mare deberemus : | 
τήκων αἰϑέρα δῖαν, ἀκινήτην πρὶν ἐοῦσαν. 
Quod tametsi ex Orphicis ipsis probari posset, quum feminini ge- 
neris hec vox sit in hymn. Ixxx. (79) 6. et fragm. vi. 3. tamen, 
quoniam sepius masculino genere in his carminibus usurpatur, et 
fortasse arcana aliqua ratio subest, quare hic quoque ita esse de- 
beat, non videntur feminine formz in isto versu reponende. At- 
que hymnus v. (4. qui Actheris est, masculinum habet. Sic etiam 
-hymn, xxxiv. (33.) 11. lvili. (57.) 5. et fragm. i. 7. vi. 27. x. 6. 
Sed fragm. xix. 4. nihil probat. Versus isti, qui corruptissimi sunt, 
ita scribendi videntur : 
ο΄ ἔστιν ὕδωρ ψυχῇ, ψυχὴ δ᾽ ὑδάτεσσιν ἀμοιβή" 
. ἐκ δ᾽ ὕδατος μὲν γαῖα, τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ γαίης πάλιν ὕδωρ" 
ἐκ τοῦ δὲ ψυχὴ, ὁδὸν αἰϑέρος ἀλλάσσουσα. 

-Ceeterum in illo versu, a quo exorsi sumus, etiam. πρὶν, quod apud 
-Macrobium est, videfur servandum fuisse. Nam quod Gesveres 
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nescio unde dedit, ἀκίνητόν περ ἐόντα, fortasse, si severius expéndas 
tur, etiam ineptum judicari debebit. Illud vero aptissimum est, 
ἀκίνητον πρὶν ἐόντα, siquidem hoc egregie poetam decutt,, “ rigidam 
et crassam caliginem” fingere, que solis calore liquefecta Horam 
pepererit. Nam ne hoc quidem videtur preteriri debuisse, quod 
in secundo versu legitur, ὥραν κάλλιστον ἰδέσθαι, nec satis usitate, 
nec qua oportebat dialecto dictum esse: quo minus dubitandum 
erat, quin recte Gesnerus Ὧρον, κάλλιστον ἰδέσθαι coniecertt, licet 
id non sit ausus recipere. Et edd. nonnulle Macrobii eodem 
accentu wpay habent. ‘ ᾿ 
Paullo post, p. 261. Β. Aéschyli fragmientum ex Macrobio 
Sat. i. 18. afferunt Editores doctissimi, ‘O Κισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων, ὁ Kae 
βαῖος, 6 μάντις. De eo ita scribunt: “ubi Barnes..ad Eunp. 
“* Bacch. v. 408. pro ὁ Καβαῖος reponit ὁ Σαβαῖος, sed Meursius. 
‘“‘(probante Butlero ad Aéschyli Fragm. T. viii. p. 50. qui que. 
‘¢ fuerint ipsa verba Aéschyli, definire non audet,) legit ὁ xa} Béx- 
“‘ χος, idque omnino recte. Macrob. enim testatur, Aischylum im 
“ illo versu ad eandem cum Euripide sententiam dixiese Apollinem 
© Liberumque unum eundemque Deum esse. At nisi cum 
“ Meursio legas, ὁ καὶ Βάκχος, nihil ibi est,ex quo Macrobil menb. 
“4 erui possit. Nemo enim dixerit, Macrob. hac una de causa 
“4 versum attulisse, quod Atschylus Apollinem Κισαέοι appellary, 
“4 quo epitheto Bacchus alibi ornatur. Suid. Κισσεάρ' ὁ Διόνοσος, 
Addunt deinde alia, 484: ad Bacchum Kiocéa pertineant. At pn- 
mo vellemus, que Meursii et Butleri culpa est, non etiam in se. . 
admisissent Editores prestantissimi. Nam illud ἁ xa Baxses, 
scholiasta, non poeta dignum est, nec fieri ullo modo potuit, ut 
ita Aischylus scriberet. Deinde vero, etsi Σαβάζιος: potius, quam 
Σαβαῖος dici solet Bacchus, tamen vix putamus dubitandum esse, 
quin probanda sit Barnesii coniectura : ad quam. refutandam quod 
afferunt Editores, confirmande inservit. Etenim si Σαβαῖος Bac- 
chi, non Apollinis cognomen. est, quis non videt, perinde esse, 
utrum ille Σαβαῖος, an Baxyos dicatur ? ut minime necessarium sit, 
ipsum hic nomen Βάκχος legi. Denique in eo quoque repugnare 
sibi videntur, quod nomen Κισσεὺς satis esse ad Bacchum signifi- 
candum negant. Hoc enim si demonstrare vojebant, etiam alios 
deos isto cognomine appellari ostendendum erat : nunc vero, quum 
Bacchi esse eam appellationem doceant, quid aliud, quam id ipsum, 
quod negabant, efficiunt, non posse alium, quam Bacchum, intel- 
ligi? Valckenarius in exemplo Hesychii Schreveliani, quod Titt- 
manni est, Aéschyli illud ὁ Καβαῖος ad vocem Καβάρνοι adscripsit : 
quain ‘suspiciogem non putamus cuiquam probatum iri. Czterum 
ubi Butleri meationem faciunt Editores, non debebant illud addere : 
“ qui que foerint ipsa νεῦρα Aéschyli, definire non audet.” Nam 
quz quis sensu cassa scribit, cur queso repetantur? Ipea verba 
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#Eschyli sunt, que Macrobijus posuit. Ilud volebat Butlerus 
dicere, veram se horum verborum scripturam definire non audere. 

Paullo post, p. 262. A. pestquam Macrobit verba adscripse- 
runt, uncioulis presfixis, qui in fine typographi errore omissi sunt, 
wn hoc illoram versuum, quos Macrobius affert, 

"Hise παγγενέταρ, παναίολε, χρυσεοξεγγὲς, 
ita perguat :— Pro παναίολε Gesnerus, metricis rationibus motus, 
“Πὰν αἰόλε reposuit, probante, ut videtur, Hermanno. Sed nos, 
“ quicquid. dicant rei metrice pergyi, propter graviores rationes vul- 
“ gatam lectionem restituendam censemus. Nam i. positio vocis 
“ inter παγγενέτορ et ypectopeyyts huic lectioni omnino favet; et 
“2. algae pro dei epitheto nusquam, quod sciamus, alibi legitur ; 
τ et 3., si quis locus exstaret, in que uni ex ceterorum deorum 
‘“‘ turba hoc epitheton tribuatur, valde dubitamus, an propterea id 
“ Pani tribuere poete liberum. esset. “At wavalede de Sole recte 
“6 dici, et cum χρυσεοψεγγὲξ satis apte iungi, nemo negarit.” Non 
Gesneri, sed nostra illa emendatio est, Πὸν αἰόλε, quam sane metri 
caussa fecimus, quum ad sensum 'παναίολε, ut exemplis monstra- 
runt Editores doctissimi, reprelrendi nequeat. Sed adeone parum 
#ih metra curant, ut etiam. que repugnent metro, defendenda putent? 
Non sumus quidem nos ita metrorum studiosi, ut non sensum 
pris, et eum quidem ante omnia respiciendum censeamus: sed — 
metri hanc certe vim esse arbitramur, ut de vitio admoneat, etiamsi 
salvus sit sensus, Atque hoc quidem in fragmento, quod numero 
septimum est apud Gesnerum, tantum abesse putabamus, ut prop- 
ter sensum emendatiO. nostra improbanda esset, ut a sensu non- 
mihi] etiam commendationis habituram speraverimus. Que vero 
tria argumenta attulerunt Editores prestantissimi, quibus vulgatam. 
scripturam defenderent, eorum nullum est, quo id, quod volunt, 
efficere posse videantur. Nam quod de positione et ordine verbo- 
rum iusto dicunt, sepe 1116 neglectus reperitur in Orphicis, ut hic 
quoque negligi potuerit, si quidem est neglectus :- nam si altius in- 
quisivissent, fortasse nun esse neglectum in nostra emendatione 
vidissent; quod autem de simplici αἰόλος monent, fatemur, non 
intelligere nos, cur, qui παναίολος et αἰολόμορφος dicatur, non etiam 
αἰδλος dici possit; deatque quod dubitant, an Pani hoc epitheton 
tribui nequeat, omnium maxime miramur: cul deo, si ulli alii, 
‘optime hoc epitheton convenit, quo si non ornatur in hymno xi. 
(10.) qui m ipsum scriptus est, at alia ibi non valde dissimilia in-- 
veniuntur, ut v. 10. et 19. 
παντοφυής, γενέτωρ πάντων, πολυώνυμε δαΐμον" 

: ἀλλάσσεις δὲ φύσεις πάντων ταῖς σαῖσι προνοίαις. - 
Sed quid nos hec commethoramus, ac.non illud potius, quod pre- 
ter metrum emendationem nostram tuetur? Nam verba Macrobir 
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hac sunt i. 23. * Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his 
“ versibus ; : 

“χέχκλυθι τηλεπόρου δίνης ἑλικαυγέα κύκλον ᾿ 

“< οὐρανίαις στροφάλιγξι περίδρομον αἰὲν ἑλίσσων, 

“ ἀγλαὲ Ζεῦ, Διόνυσε, πάτερ κόσμου, πάτερ αἴης, 

“5ῃλιε παγγενέτορ, Πὰν αἰόλε, χρυσεοφεγγές." 
Quid est enim in his versibus, unde Solem omnia esse certo colli- 
gas, nisi illud ipsum verbum Πάν ἡ Pan enim, ut in hymno xi. (10.) 
scriptum, κόσμοιο τὸ σύμπαν est, Et quemadmodum hic Sol Pan 
vocatur, ita in hymno xxxiv. (33.) Apollo, qui idem cum Sole est, 
Pan dicitur, vicissimque, ut Sol in fragmento isto Iuppiter et Pan 
χρυσεοφεγγὴς appellatus est, ita Pan in hymno xi. (10.) et Pean, et 
luppiter, et φαεσφόρος nominatur his versibus; (11, 12.) ' 

κοσμοκράτωρ, αὐξητὰ, φαεσφόρε, κέρπιμε Παιάν" 

ἀντροχαρὲς, βαρύμηνις, ἀληθὴς Ζεὺς ὁ κεραστής. ' 

Addamus his afium locum in quo non videntur mentem nostram 

perspexisse doctissimi Editores. Nam dum ibidem alia, que ad 
Orpheum spectant, persequuntur, p. 272, dicunt, nos in Addendis 
ad Orphica p, xxv. tredeclm versus Hermeti apud Stobeum 
Ecl, i, 6. p. 174. tributos, post Heerenium Orphicis carminibus 
adnumerandos putare, alios autem undecim debuisse adnotare, quos 
idem Heerenius Orpheo vindicaverit. At nos Heerenium illos tre- 
decim versus adnumerandos Osphicis putare diximus, non etiam, 
nos ita sentire. Valde enim dubitamus, an hi versus, de quibus. 
czteroquin accuratissime exposuerunt Editorea Thesauri, non sint, 
Orphici, i.e. earum auctorum culuspiam, a quibus illa profecta sunt, 
que Orpheo ab antiquioribus adscribuntur. Nam et argumentum 
paullo aliud videtur, nec dicendi genus plane cum ceteris convenit, 
Quod vero ad undecim illos, sive decem potius, versus attinet, ab, 
eodem Stobzo in Eclogis 1. 3. p. 68. servatos, eos etiam, negamus. 
Orphicos esse, 81] non aliis de caussis, certe propter dialectum, 
Doricam. Quare quod aiunt, vindicasse Heerenium hos versus. 
Orpheo, .id vellemus argumentis demonstrassent. Namque ih 
Orphicorum conditores non alia dialecto usi sunt, aut uti potuerunt, 
quam ea, que ab amnibus Grecis antiquissimorum poetarum, 
Ingua haberetur : unde iis a Dorica abstinendum fuit. Preeterea 
vero nihil in istis versibus est, quod non aque a quovis alio, quam 
ab Orphico scriptore, dici potuerit. Eoque minus, ut speragus, 
mirabuntur Editores doctissimi, quod neque quum Orphica edere- 
mus, versus illos commemorandos putavimus, neque nunc adduci- 
mur, ut eos Orphicis adnumerandos esse nobis persuadeamus. 
Sed quoniam yalde corrupti sunt, neque eos emendare placuit Edit 
toribus Thesauri, paullo correctius scriptos dabimus, quarum 
tamen correctionym partem Grotio, Piersono, lacobsjo acceptam, 
_ referimus : | 
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ἹΗρακλέος κρατεροῦ, ὃς γᾶν ἐχάθαρεν ἅπασαν, | 

πετροβάτα τε θεοῦ, Πανὸς νομίοιο βρυάκτα, 

θνατῶν τ᾽ ἰατῆρος ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ ὀλβιοδώτα, 

πρεσβίστας τε θεοῖς 'γγιείας μειλιχοδώρου, 

γαυαί τ᾿ ἐν ὠκυπάροισι Διοσκούρων ἐπιφάντων, 

Κουρήτων [᾽, οἱ ματρὶ Διὸς 'Ρέᾳ ἔντι πάρεδροι, 

καὶ Χαρίτων μεμνᾶσθαι ἐν ἔργῳ παντὶ μέγιστον, 

ἠδὲ Χρόνου παίδων ᾿Ωρᾶν, ab πάντα φύοντι, 

Νὺυμ φᾶν τ’ φρειᾶν, gi νάματα καλ᾽ ἐφορῶντι, 
ὕμμεων τ᾽, ὦ Μοῖσαι, Διὸς. ἔκγονοι, ἄφθιτρι dais. 
Quamquam procul illa a nobis temeritas sit, ut hec pro certis vena 
ditemus. Nam utrum ἀκροβάτα, ut Cantero visum, an πετροβάτα, 
ut Grotio, verum sit, quis ex librorum scriptura πρόβατα divinet ?: 
Tn tertio autem versu valde dura est correptio prime in ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ, 
cul tamen imperita manu mederetur, qui jargod repositum iret. In 
ultimo versu, ubi libri habent ὑμνέομες (vel ὑμνέωμες, vel ὑμνέωμαςν) 
μάκαρας Μοῦσαι Διὸς Exyovos ἀφθίτοις ἀοιδαῖς (vel aidais) illud potissi- 
mum putamus incertum esse, utrum ἄφθιτοι @d¢is, an ἀφθιταοιδοὶ pre-. 
fereudum sit. Non hec sic diximus, quasi vitio verteremus Editori- 
bus prestantissimis, quod versus illos non emendaverint. Nam 
quis adeo iniquus, ac potius imsanus sit, ut in libro, qui totus re- 
fertus est citationibus scriptorum, locos omnes, qui afferuntur, eam 
emendari postulet? Imma emendationi veterum scriptorum in hac. 
Thesauri editione abunde et mullo magis, quam exspectari licebat, 
gatisfactum esse gaudemus, meritogue maximas agimus Editoribus: 
gratias, quod plerumque non in afferendis testimoniis acquieverunt, 
sed éa accuratius etiam erpendenda putarunt. Quo fieri non ρο- 
test, quin, qui utentur hoc Thesauro, plurimis in rebus mirifice se 
adiuvari sentiant. Quod si hic illic aliquid est emendationis, quod 
fugeri¢ viros egregios, tantum abest, ut td mirum ta tanta. rerum et 
copia et varietate et difficultate videri possit, ut illa potius admirare 
debeamus, que summa cura, sumimoque studio ab is congesta, 
disputata, explanata, ad liquidum perducta sunt. Et quis nescit, 
s@pissime accidere, ut emendationes, in quas quemvis putes incidere 
debere, sero demum uni in mentem veniant? Cuiusmodi est frag- 
mentum Aristophanis ex Ταγηνισταῖς apud Schol. ad Ran. 295. 
χϑονίας Ἑκάτης πείρα σοφῶν ἐξελιξομένη, culus quamvis facillima esset 
emendatio, tamen quid miremur, non esse eam factam ab Editori- 
bus Thesauri p. 231. D. quum ne Brunckius quidem, qui de in- 
dustria hoc agere debebat, quidquam adnotaverit? Servatum hoc 
erat Seidlero, qui in brevi disputatione de fragmentis Aristophanis, 
que nuper edita est, p. 21. ita scribendum esse vidit : 

θονίᾳ σ᾽ “Exary σπείρας ὀφέῳν ἐλελιζομένη. 
‘Sed decet 1am finem facere scribendi. Et quemadmodum non 

dubitamus, quin Editores prestantissimi, maximeque, culus Ὁτῶ- 
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cipuam in edendo hoc Thesauro operam esse accepimus, doctissi- 
mus Barkerus, et gratéam ab omnibus, qué litteras Gracas tractant, 
summam tnierint, et eternam tam egregio opere condendo luudem 
sibi parituri sint, ita optamus ‘ex animo, ut et valetudo ac vires lis 
ad sustinendos tantos labores suppetant, et quevis alie obtingant ad 
perficiendam hanc utilissimi libri edittonem commoditates atque 
‘opportunitates. Unum reliquum est, quod eos etiam atque etiam 
rogemus, ut parem curam etiam Indicibus conticiendis adhibeant, 
in eaque re eam viam ingrediantur, que iis, qui usuri ‘Tbesauro illo 
sent, facillima sit δὲ maxime Commoda. Que, ut nos quidem ex- 
istimamus, eo continetur, ut Indices quam paucissimi, sed Η}} quam 
locupletissimi, quam ad invenienda quaque aptissimi, denique quam 
accuratissimi in numeris voluminum paginarumque indicandis sint. 
Putamus autem non plures, quam tres esse Indices faciendos, primo 
Grecum, vocabuloram rerumque omnium, que in hoe: Thesauro 
tractantur ; deinde parem huic Latinum ; denique tertium scripto- 
rum, quoram loci vel explicantidr, vel emendentur. Atque hoc 
potissimum in Indice, quoniam infnita est locorum ex singulis 
scriptoribus tractatorum multifudo, illud omnino necessarium iud+ 
‘camus, ut non solum enumerentur loci ill omnes, sed etiam ed 
‘ordine disponantur, quo apud quemque scriptorem sese excipiunt. 
Nam quis, exempli caussa, si 586 meminerit locum aliquem ex 
primo libro Iliadis tractatum legisse, non optet ita factum 6586 
{ndicem, εἰ ordine primi, secundi, tertii libri, et sic deinceps, singu- 
los locos, eosque ipsos ad ordinem versuum, quo apud Homerum 
scripti sunt, dispositos conspiciat, quo. statim, quod velit, invenire 
‘queat, nec millenos locos in omnibus voluminibus frustra inspicere 
cogatur? Hoc igitur in omnibus scriptoribus faciendum esse cen- 
semus, oe insignis pars utilitatis, quam hic liber habiturus est, eri- 
piatur lis, qui eo usuri sint. Et quamquam hoc quoque immenst 
esse laboris scimus, tamen non dubitamus, quin etiam laudem ea 
res tantam habitura sit, ut eam non sint sibi deesse passuri virt 
praestantissimi. . 
D. ‘Lipsie mense Aprili a. cisiocccxviii. 


GODOFREDUS HERMANNUS. 


*.* We insert with pleasure, verbatim and literatim, the 
learned and candid communication of the illustrious scholar and 
critic, because we doubt not that the editors of Stephens will be 
ready and able to avail themselves, iu the present early state of the 
progress of that important work, of the judicious suggestions con- 
tained in it. We are aware that they can make a satisfactory reply 
to some of the remarks; and we shall readily admit their obser- 
vations in our next No. ' 
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MATEP ἡρώων, ἱερὰ Βρέταννι; 
εἴ ποκ᾽ ἐῤῥώγασιν ἀκήρατοί τιν 
δακρύων παγαὶ, πάρα νῦν ἀφειδὲς 
γᾶμα κατείβειν 
ἀλγέων' οὐ κλειγοτέρας γὰρ ἄλλας 
ἀμφὶ κωκύσεις θυγατρὸς; χεοῖσα 
γάμονος τὰ δῶρα πόθω νεόκτισ- 
-τὸν περὶ τύμβον. * 
φεῦ τεῖν, τάλαινα Πάτρα, σφαλείσων 
ἐλπίδων χαύνω τέλεος" τί δή τιν 
᾿ λείπεται διοτρεφέων ἀκραιφνὲς 
σπέρμα τυράᾶννων, 
ἐξ ὁτεῦ φύτλαν κεν ἔχοις τελείαν, 
γνησίαν, αὐτόχϑονα : τίς φανεῖται 
δῶν τροφεὺς παίδων ; τάχα, βάρβαρόν τευ 
pepe ὑπέραυχον, 
πνεῦμα ow ποκ᾽ αἰθέρος οὐ πεπωκὼς, 
δεσπότης ἄγνωστος ἐπικρατήσει, 
oD τι τεῦ μέλημα τρέφων, τεόν τ᾽ οὐκ 
ὄλβον ἀέξων. 
φεῦ μάλ᾽ αὖ τιν, νυμφί᾽ ἄνυμφ᾽, ἄνελπι, 
φεῦ μονωθένταν λεχέων, ἀτέκνῳ θ᾽ 
dorlas πῶς χῆρος ἄπαις θ᾽ ὁμοῦ xex- 
-κλημένος ἔτλης; 
ἀντὶ δε φθόγγων ἱεροῖς συναύλων. 
χάρμασιν, δριμεῖά τις ἀψόφητος τ᾽ 
ἀμφί τυ ψυχρὸν νέφος dy’ ἀνία" 
“A δὲ γυναικῶν 
φιλτάτα ᾽κειτ᾽ ἐν λοχίαις ἀνάγκαις, 
πνεῦμ, ἀποῤῥήξαφα τόκω ματαίοις 
ἄλγεσιν" ψυχὰν δὲ νεοδρόπῳ βλασ- 
| -τήματι μάτηρ 
VOL. XVIII. Ci. Ji. NO. XXXV. N 
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οὐχ ὅπως ἔδωκε, φίλον δὲ καὐτὰ 
ὥλεσεν δώρημα' μάκαρ δ᾽ ἂν sins, 
εἴ τις ἦν ἔμπνους ἔτι τᾶς καμεύσης 

' ἔχγονος εἴκων, 
σᾶς τύχας κοινωνὸς, ὁτεῦ πρόσωπον, 
ὡς γραφέως μίμημ᾽, ἂν ἰδὼν, γλυκείας 
ἀντιδοίης δεξάμενος πυχγὸν τέκ- 

“pap φιλότατος. 
μνᾶστις ὧν τις νῦν ὑποδῦσ᾽ ἔχει τυ, 
πένθιμος μὲν, ἱμερόεσσα δ᾽, ὄλβω 
TH πάλαι, κοῖος θεόθεν πέφηνε 

μείλιχος αἰὼν, 
εὖτ᾽ ἀμοιβηδίς ποκ' "Ἔρως καθ' ἅβρων 
ὀππάτων στάσδων πόθον, αἰμύλοις τε 
θάλπεσιν φλέγων κραδίαν, γάμω κού- 

«φοισι κάτεσχε 
σύξυγας δεσμοῖς, ἔτρεφεν τ᾽ ἀώτῳ 
adovav. Εὐδαι μονίας τόχ᾽ ὕμμας 
οὖρος εὖ προύπεμψε----νέω δ᾽ Ux ἄλγευς 

χάρμα δαμασθὲν 
ὄλλυται βναταῖσιν, ὅταν ye νεύσῃ | 
Κῆνος, ὃς τό γ᾽ ἄμμι δοκεῦν ἄκαιρον 
εἰς ἀνέλπιστον μετάγειν ἐλαφρῶς 

χρήσιμον οἷδεν. 
καὶ tay’, ὦ ποθεινοτάτα, τὶς οἶκτος 
δαιμόνων σ᾽, οὕτως ἀμίαντον εὗσαν, 
εἰς ἕδραν ἀτασθαλίας μεριμνᾶν τ᾽ 
ἄμμορον ἄγεν. 
τᾶς τεχεύσης δ᾽ ἦν ἐλεός τις, οὐ γὰρ 
ἤθελον νεογνὸν ἀπόσπασαί rev 
παῖδα, σὺν δ᾽ ἔξευξαν ἴσῳ τέκνον καὶ 
μάτερα πότμῳ. 
εἰ δέ τιν δεινὸν τόγε δεινὸν ἦεν, 
οὔ κα τόνδ᾽ ἁγνὸν γόον, οὐδ᾽ ἔχρῃζον 
ἄφθονον, πικρὰν χάριν, ὀππάτων πλημ- 

_ -pupid? ἐρύκειν. 
ἀλλ᾽ (οἵῳ θανοῖσα μόρῳ) th πάμπαν 
ὥλεσας ; λαμπρὸν στεφάνωμα πλούτω, 
καὶ, βροτοῖς φροῦδον σέβας, ἀδρανῆ τυ- 

-ραννίδος αἴγλαν. 
ἀσύχοις 8 οὔ σ᾽ ἐν μακάρων ἔδραισιν 
ἐμέναν τείροντ᾽ ἔτι δυσπάλαιστοι 
ῥροντίδες, τᾶς μὲν σφαλερᾶς μέριμνα 
ες δύσλυτος ἀρχᾶς; 
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ἅ τε συγχυκῶσα κράτος στενόντων 
ἐθνέων, χαλκᾶ πολέμω θύελλα, 
ὥ Στάσις τ᾽, ἀλλαλοφόνων βρότω Sipe 


| κὥσα woAlron. 


αἵδε δ᾽ ἐν χρυσέοις θαλάμοις τυράννων 

«παννυχίσδοισαι; θοροβοῦσιν ὗ ὕπνω 

δραπέτα θέλγητρον' ἅπαν δὲ δή τυ 
πῆμα λέλαθεν. 


panes’ ἄταν, μήκετ' ἀμαχάνω pas 
καρδίας. στενάγματα---μῆτ' ἔρασδε, 
ὥσπερ εἰς ἀνέξοδον ἔργμα τύμβω, 
πένθιμον ὄμμα 
καββαλοί τις, ἔγθα μάταια λάμπων, 
πορφυροστρώτῳ τε χλιδᾷ φΦαεννὸς, 
ev" vexpos Ψυχρὸν Θανάτω παραγκχά- 
«λισμα καθεύδει. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄνω πρὸς κυάνεον τραπέσθω ι; 
αἰθέρ᾽. ἐνθένδ᾽ οἷ μακαρίτις ἄμμας, 
δύσπονον γένος, φιλότατί τως οἶκ- 
᾿ «τίρμονι λεύσσει. 


Xaipe μοι, nate’ γνῶ ἦ τριπόβατ' ἐν ἐμοῖς 
στάβθετιν caress, φθιμένα περ, ἁμοῖς τ᾽ 
ἐμμενεῖ Tay σᾶν ἀρετᾶν ἔγαυλος 
οὔασιν αὐδά. 
φιλτάτα γὰρ node ποκ᾽, ἐν ζοοῖσιν 
εὖσα, φιλτάτα δ᾽ ἔτι καὶ θανοῖσα, 
κοὐ παρ᾽ ἄμμιν σὰν ὃ μέγιστος αἰὼν 
practi ὀλέσσει. 


T. Η. HALL, 
1818. COLL. REGAL. ALUMN, 





EPIGRAMMATA. 


Magna civitas, magna solitudo. 
—— ee 


ΔΕΎΤΕΡΟΝ, 6 Βροῦτος ἦλθε τῆς Ξάνθου * χρατῶν' 
ὃ δ᾽, ἐπεὶ τάχιστά γ᾽ εἰσέδυ τείχη στράτος, 





Vid. Herod. Lib. 1. ξ. 176. et ibi Wess.—item, Plutarch. Yo Wit, Brot. 
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xopubaloroy δ᾽ ἄστυ πῶλον ἥλασε, 

τό συθεὶς αἴθουσαν ἐκσῶσαι πόλιν. 

ἰδὼν δ᾽ ἀγυιὰς xayopay ἀστῶν κένας, 

μέλαθρά τ' ἔρημα τῶν ἐνοικούντων, ““ Μάτην 
(ς τῶν οὐκέτ᾽ ὄγτων," εἶπεν, ““ εἵλομεν πάτραν. 
© Μεγάλη πόλις μὲν, ἡ πόλις δ᾽ ᾿Ερημία. 


συῤκειαῆθ»..... 


Fervente quondam sole, lampadem magna 
Ferendam in urbe cogitavit Aisopus. 

Ergo profectus in vias tulit tedam ; 

Defimque templa, porticus, domos lustrans, 

Haud aliter agmen ambulantium curat, 

Quam si per agros carperet viam solus. 

Verna obviam se fert, manuque correpta ;— 

«ς Nollem accidjsset tibi severiot casus— 

“ Fac, quod petis, mi cognitum—satis credo 

“« Posse repériri.” At ille; “ Des: virum qt#ro.” 


E. H. MALTBY, 
1818. AUL. PEMB. SCHOL. 





SENARII GRAECI, 


PREMIO PORSONIANO QUOTANNIS PROPOSITO DIGNATI. 


ie 


SHAKSPEARE, Henry VIII. Act 3. Se. 2. 


Wolsey. 


Cromwe tt, I did not think to shed a-tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
‘\nd,—when I am forgotten, as 1 shall be, 

And sleep-im dull cold marble, where no merition 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, 1 taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
(Though th’ image of his Maker) hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy Country’s, 
Thy God's, and ‘T'ruth’s ; then if thou fall’st, Ὁ Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed Martyr. Serve the King ; ; 
And,—Pr’ythee, lead me in: 
There take an inventory of all 1 have ; 
To the last penny ’tis the King’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
[ dare now call my own. Οὐ Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
J serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


« 


IDEM GRECE REDDITUM. 
VoLsEus CROMUELLO. 


_ KPOMTEAA » ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ ἔφην an ὀμμάτων 
δάκρυα βαλεῖν 2 ποτ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐ ἐν ao ary κακοῦ" 
τὸ σὸν δ᾽ ἀληθές μ᾽ , οἷ τε γενναῖοι λόγοι, 
'νίκησαν, ὥστε πρὸς γυναικεῖον τρέπειν. 

γῦν οὖν τὰ δάκρυ᾽ ἐξομόρξωμεν" σὺ δὲ, 
Κρομύελλε͵ φίλτατ᾽, ἐς τόσονδ᾽ ἄκουέ μου" 
ὅταν δὲ λήϑης, ὥστε τεύξομαι, τύχω, 
κρυφθῶ δ᾽ ἐν ὑγροῖς ᾿ ἠδ᾽ ἀναισθήτοις λίθοις, 
ἵν᾽ οὐ λόγος τις, οὐδ᾽ ἐμοῦ μνήμη ποτὲ 
ἔσται τολοιπόν᾽ δή τότ᾽ ἐν φίλοις λόγους 
τοίουσδε λέξεις" Ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοὶ παρήνεσε 
Βολσεῖος, αὐτὸς πολυπλάνου τιμῆς ποτὲ 
ὁδοὺς ἐπελθὼν, τό, τε κλέους δυσχείμερον 
κῦμ᾽ ἐκπεράσας, χἀξερευνήσας μυχούς" 

ὃς, αὐτὸς αὑτῷ γαῖαν οὐχ εὑρων, ὄμκυς 





* ὑγρὰν χέρα pro frigida. Eur. Phen. 1458. 
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τοῖς οἷς κάροιδὲ συμβαλὼν ναυαγίοις, “ἢ 
Emory’ ἔδειξεν ἀσφαλῆ τύχης ὁδόν.---- 
καὶ τοῦδε πρῶτον συμφορὰν, δι᾿ ὧν τ᾽ ἔφυ, 
σκοπεῖν λέγω, στυγεῖν δὲ φιλοτίμους τρόπους" 
εὗτοι γὰρ, οὐδὲν BAAS, δαιμόνας θρόνων 
τοὺς πρόσθεν ἐξέστησαν, οὐρανοῦ γένος" 
φῶς οὖν ποτ᾽ ἄνθρωπός γι καὶ Θεοῦ περ ὧν 
εἴχασμα, τῶνδ᾽ ὀναντ᾽ dv; ὕστερον δ᾽ ἀεὶ. 
τίμα φίλων σεαυτόν’ ἣν δ᾽ ἐχϑρός τις ἦ, 
ἐσθλοῖσιν ἀντάμενψον" οὐ γὰρ ἄργυρος 
φίλους ποιήσει τῆς ἀληθείας πλόον. 
ἀεὶ δὲ χειρὶ πρόσφερ᾽ ἡσύχους τρόπους, 
ὅπως ἀλύξεις τὸν κακόγλωσσον φθόνον. 
δεινῶν δὲ μηδὲν ἐντρόπου, δίκαιος ὦν. 
ὅσ᾽ ἂν ποιῆς δὲ, πάνθ᾽ ὑπὲρ πάτρας ποίει, 
Θεοῦ τ᾽, ἀληθοῦς τ᾽. ἦν δ᾽ ag’ ἐκ τούτων πέσης» 
Θεῷ τ᾽ ἀρεστὸς καὶ βροτοῖς ὠγνὸς θανεῖ. 
βασιλεῖ δ᾽ ἄμυνον.----νῦν δέ μ᾽ εἰς δόμους ἄγε" 

᾿ Καὶ τήνδε δέλτον χειρὸς ἐξ ἐμῆς λάβε" 
ἔχει δὲ τἀμὰ χρήματ᾽ ἐγγεγραμμένα" 
βασιλεῖ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ταῦθ᾽, οὗπερ ἐξεδεξαμην, ᾿ 
εἰς τοὐλάχιστον, ἐπιγράφω. μόνον δέ μοι 
πάρεστιν ἱεροῦ τοῦδε περιβολὴ πέπλου, 
ἥ τ᾽ εὐσεβὴς φρήν᾽ τἄλλα δ᾽ οὐκ br” ἔστι μοι. 
φεῦ. Κρομύελλε φίλτατ᾽, εἶ γὰρ, ἣν ἐμῷ χάριν 
βασιλεῖ ποτ᾽ εἶχον, τήνδε καὶ σμικρὸν μέρος. 
Θεῷ προσεθέμην' οὐ γὰρ ἐν γήρᾳ mor’ ἂν 

, γυμνόν μ᾽ ἀφῆκε τοῖς ἐμοῖς ἐναντίοις. 

᾿ GUL. SIDNEY WALKER,. 


1818. TRIN. COLL. SCHOL. 
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THE ZNIGMA, by Lord Byron. 


*T was whisper’d in Heaven, and mutter’d in Hell, 
And Echo caught softly the words as they fell : 

In the confines of Earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d. 

It was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 
"Twill be found in the spheres when all rive asunder : 
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- {τ was given to man with bis earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor; and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
And tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs is crown’d. 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal heir. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam ; 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d : 
It softens the heart, and tho’ deaf be the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shades let it rest, like an elegant flower— 
Oh ! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour ! 





Letter by Doctor Johnson, not published in any Collection 
, of his Works. 


Tue “ Archeological Dictionary; or, Classical Antiquities of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans,” a very valuable work, written by 
the Rev. T. Wilson, late Master of the Free Grammar School, at 
Clitheroe, in Lancashire, was originally dedicated to the celebrated 
Doctcr Johnson. The dedication was drawn up ἴῃ the form of an 
epistle, and being forwarded to him with a copy of the volume, the 
following is the reply which was sent by that Colossus of English 
literature. It was printed in the second edition of the dictionary : 
and having, through the negligence of the booksellers, lost its place 
in the subsequent ones, it is to this that we attribute its never 
having been noticed by the editors of Johnson’s Works. 


Letter by Dr. Johnson to the Rev. T. Wilson. 


Reverend Sir, 


That I have so long ‘omitted to return you thanks for the honor 
‘ conferred upon me by your dedication, Ὶ entreat you, with great 
earnestness, not to constder as more faulty than it is. 44 very impor- 
tunate and oppressive disorder has, for some time, debarred me from 
the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties of lifa The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men ts one of the last pleasures which 
L can be content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom thts 
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pleasure is recevved, is a duty of which I hope never to reproach 
myself with the final neglect. | 

1 therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I have 
received from you, and which I consider as giting to my name not 

,only more bulk, but more weight —not only as extending its super- 
Sictes, but as encreasing its value. 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way 
anto the schools, to which, r, Ido not mean to confine tt; for 
no man has so much skill in anctent rites and practices as not to 
want t ἢ , ᾿ Ι 

As I suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to my excellent | 
Sriend Doctor Pon, he has likewise, a just claim to my acknow- 
ledgments, which I hope you, Sir, will transmit. 

here will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography. 
If ‘you will accept of a copy to keep me in mind, be pleased to let 
me know how it may be conventently conveyedto you. The present 
ts small, but st ts given with good-will, by, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your most obliged and most humble Servant, 


. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street, London, 
December 31, 1782. 


To the Rev. Thomas Wilson, 
’ Clitheroe, 
Lancashire. 





Two Letters of Evetyn to Dr. R. BENTLEY. 


I. 
Worthy Ὁ)", 


- You have under your hands something of Mr. Wotton, whilst 
he has been so kind as to offer me his belp in looking over the typo- 
graphical and other faults escaped in the last impression of the Silva, 

which I am most earnestly call’d upon to reprint. The copy, which 

I frankly gave about 30 years since to Allestry, is now in the hands 

of Chiswell and your namesake Mr. Bentley, (Booksellers), who 
_ have sold off three impressions, and are now impatient for the 

fourth: and it having been no unprofitable copy to them, I had 


‘ promised some considerable improvements to it, upon condition of 
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letting. Bern: Tooke (for whom I have a particular kindnesse) inte a 

share. This, tho’ with reluctancy, they at last consented to. ἢ’ 
will endeavour to render it with advantage, and have ambition 

enough to wish, that since it is a Folio, & of so popular and usefull 

a subject as has procured it some reputation, it might have the 

honar to beare the character of Dr. Bentley’s new [mprimerie, 

which, I presume, the proprietors will be as prowd of as my selfe. . 
, To the reproch of Place, who made so many difficulties about my 
Booke of. Architecture, as you well know, I have however made 
very considerable additions to that Treatise, as far as concernes my 
part, & meane to dedicate it to Sr Christopher Wren, his Ma" 
Surveyor & Intendent of his Buildings, as [ did the other part to 
Sr J. Denham his predecesscr, but infinitely inferior to his Suc- 
cessor. I confesse 1 am foolishly fond of these & other rustications, 
which had ben my sweete diuersions during the dayes of destruction 
and devastation both of Woods and Buildings, whilst the Rebellion 
lasted so long in this Nation: and the kind receptions my Bookes 
have found makes me the more willing to give them my last hand: 
sorry in the meane time for all my other aberrations in pretending 
to meddle with things beyond my Talent εἰ extra vleo: but enough 
of this. 


Wotton, 20 Jan’.1696-7. 
iP 


IT. 
Worthy Dr: 

Txo’ I made hast out of town, and had so little time to spend 
after we parted, I was yet resolv’d not to neglect the province which 
I undertook, as far as I had any interest in Sr Ed : Seymour, whom 
I found at his house, & had full scope of discourse with. I told 
him I came not to petition the revival of an old title, or the unsettle- 
ment of an estate, so often of late interrupting our late Parliaments, 
' but to fix and settle a publiq benefit' that would be of greate and 
universal good & glory to the wholenation. This (with γ᾽ paper) 
he very kindly and obligingly receiv’'d, & that he would contribute 
all the assistance that lay in his power, whenever it should come to 
the house. To send you notice of this, I thought might be much 
more acceptable to you than to acquaint you that we are full of com- 
pany, & already enter’d into a most dissolute course of eating and 
indylging, according to the mode of antient English hospitality; by. 
which meanes I shall now & then have opportunity of recom’end~ 
ing the noble designe you are intent upon, and therefore wish I had 


, ᾿ 'ὄὔϑθθνον 
* The New Library to be built in St. James's Park. 
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some more of the printed proposals to disperse. Sr Cyril Wyche, 
who accompanied me hither, 1s altogether transported with it, and 
thinks the project so discreetly contriv’d, that 11 cannot miscarry. 
Here is D' Fuller with his spouse. The D' gave us a sermon this 
morning in an elegant and trim discourse on the 39. Psalm, which 
I find had ben prepar’d for the court, & fitter for that audience 
than our poore country churches. After this you will not expect 
much intelligence from hence, tho’ I shall every day long to 
heare of γ᾽ progresse you make in this glorious enterprize, to which 
I augure all successe and prosperity, and am 


Worthy 1)" γ' &c. 
Wotton, 25 Dec. 1697. 





Translation of a Passage in Tacitus, by the late Mr. 
Ριττ. ἡ : 


A GENTLEMAN once observed in the presence of Mr. Pitt, that 
Murphy had totally failed in his translation of a beautiful passage in 
the Dialogue on Oratory; but that he did not himself see how the 
words could in English be expressed as concisely as in the original. 
<¢ Magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur, motibus excitatur, 
et urendo clarescit.” ‘ Oh! yes ;” said Mr. Pitt, “ I would trans- 
late them thus : It is with great eloquence as with a flame. It re- 
. quires fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens as it 
urns.” 





On a peculiar Signification of the words δέμας and σῶμα. 

In consequence of being at present engaged in translating into 
English the Commentaries of Proclus on the Timzus of Plato, and 
meeting in page 99 with the following Orphic line, 

Τῶν πάντων δὲ δέμας εἶχεν ἐνὶ γαστέρι κοίλη, 

it occurred to me that Aristotle, -also, in the second Book of his 
Meteors, uses the word σῶμα in precisely the same sense in which 
it is used in the above verse. For in the Orphic line, it signifies the 
whole : Jupiter, or the Demiurgus, of whom Orpheus is here speak- 
ing, being supposed to contain the whole of all things in himself 
causally prior to the production of the universe. Hence, as Rro- 
clus well observes, the Demiurgus is all things intellectually, but the 
world sensibly. Aristotle, likewise, speaking of the sea, says, ἣ μὲν 
οὖν αἰτία ἣ ποιήσασα τοὺς πρότερον οἴεσθαι τὴν θάλατταν ἀρχὴν εἶναι καὶ 
σῶμα τοῦ παντὸς ὕδατος, ἥδ᾽ ἐστί. δόξειε γὰρ ἂν εὔλογον εἶναι σῶμα τοῦ 
“αντὺς ὕδατος καθάπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων στοιχείων ἐστὶν ἠθροισμένος ὄγκος, 
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καὶ ἀρχὴ διὰ τὸ πλῆθος. Here it is evident that by the body of all 
water, Aristotle means the whole of water, or, n Platonie Janguage, 
the ὁλότης of it. It is evident, also, that according to Aristotle, 
each of the other elements is a whole, or, as he calls it, ἠθροισμένος 
ὄγχος, a collected mass or bulk, as well as water. And this is per- 
fectly conformable to the doctrine of Plato, in the Timzus, that the 
universe 1s ὅλον ἐξ ὅλων ἁπάντων. But the several wholes of which 
the universe consists are, the spheres of the stars, and the spheres of 
the elements. Each of these wholes, too, both according to Plato 
and Aristotle, is perpetual. 
Tuomas TayLor. 





NEW TRANSLATION FROM THE HEBREW... 


_ [have been requested, through the medium of your useful pub- 

lication, to reconcile the expression of the Prophet Elisha with 
truth. See 2 Kings viii. 10. And Elisha said unto him, Go 
say unto him, Thou mayest certainly recover: howbeit, the Lord 
hath shewed me that he shall surely die. We are told by infidel 
writers—‘ Let the advocates for the Bible read this passage, and 
blush for the man—for the prophet of God, who here declares 
a falsehood, unequivocally.” It certainly is much to be lamented, 
that for so many ages this most incongruous passage should have 
been retained, as so formidable a prop to infidelity. During all 
the revisions which have been made of the sacred scriptures, in all 
Christian nations, this, among hundreds of the same description, 1s 
retained. Surely it is absolutely necessary, for the sake of harmony 
and good order, that all Christian governments should attend to 
these important things. Surely it is their duty to aid the cause — 
of individuals, who devote their time, talents, and strength, to works 
of this nature. And I must say, in justice to him who sways 
the destinies of the British empire, that I hope others will follow 
his liberal example for the encouragement of a work which is in- 
tended to enable (particularly the clergy) to stop the torrent of 
abuse which infidels pour out against the sacred Volume. 

If [ read this passage in the original Hebrew, I cannot find 
any thing to reconcile—I can only find fault with the translators in 
all the Christian ages ; and it is a very unpleasant thing to find 
fault: I have been very liberally abused for so doing; but then 
it has been by those who know nothing of the Hebrew language, 
and still assert, that the common version was translated from 
Hebrew, or rather revised, in the time of James ; on which account, 
and because such writers will not sign their articles for fear — 
of exposure, ] have omitted sending many articles for your in- 
sertion. 
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In this verse Iread—NO7VON 1) Yo’ wy. WON which liter 
ally reads—Then Elisha said to him, Go, say NoT. Here the 
reader will see that the translators have left out the negative ND lo. 
The passage reads like every other passage in the Divine original, 
Then Elisha suid to him, Go, say not, Thou shalt certainly recover, 
Jor Jehovah hath shewed me that dying, he shall die. ‘lhe repett- 
tion of the verb in Hebrew, viz. the participle, and the third per- 
son future of the verb, is very proper—dying, meaning that he 
was dying at that time; and therefore the Prophet said without 
any equivocation—He shall die. He could not err, because he 
received his information in the usual way, from the mercy-seat 
above the Cherubim. 

I have said, that no national translation has been made from the ᾿ 
original Hebrew, for near 1700 years—and such passages as this 
will cgnfirm my words. J. BELLAMY. 





Literary Jntelligence. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Third Part of Professor Wolf’s Analecta Litteraria, is 
Just published, the Table of Contents of which we subjoin : 

1. De anacoluthis apud Ciceronem, A. Matthiz. 2. Conjec- 
ture de locis nonnullis Achillis Tatii, Xenophontis Ephesn, Cal- 
listrati, aliorum, F.I. 3. De substantivis in ds exeuntibus, C. A. 

obeck. 4. Miscella critica in aliquot loca Scriptorum veterum, 
A. by E. H. Barker; B. by G. Hermann; C. by T. F. Bois- 
yonade; D. by Wolf. 5. In Pollucis Onom. iv, 19. de Theatri 
Greci partibus, impr. de parasceniis et hyposceniis, G. Εἰ. Grod- 
deck. 6. Anfang der Odyssee, mit Anmerkk, W. 7. Die neu 
aufgefundenen Hginetischen Bildwerke, Hirt. 8. Explication du 
systéme métrique de Héron d’Alexandrie et détermination de ses 
rapports avec les autres mesures de longueur des anciens, Le Cte 
de Fortia d’Urban. 9. Diogenes Laertius und der’ Englander 
Burley, J. G. Schneider. 10. Thom. Reinesii Eponymologicum, 
C. G. Miiller. 11. Notitia codd. Venetorum Hesiodi, in qua 
Trincavelliane edit. fontes ostenduntur, B. Kordes. 12. Melan- 
thonis Vite Lutheri ejusdemque in eundem Orationis funebris 
editionum recensus, K. K. 13. Supplementa Litteraria, E. H. 
Barker, W., J. Fr. Boissonade. 14. Die einzige Porson’sche 
Ausgabe des A’schylus inkl.8.,W. 15. Casaubénus oder Casau- 
bonus? 16. Ehrenbezeigung Ludwigs XLV. an Thom. Reinesius, 
M. 17. Les Grecs d’aujourd’hui. 18. Etwas Griechisch von 
Chr. Thomasius. 19. Die bekanute Cesura podica." 


eae er et aed 
' * We shall take a future opportunity of gratifying our readers with &x- 
fracts froin that important work. Ep. . 
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Descrizione degli stateri_antichi illustrati con le medaglie, per 
Domenico SestTine; Firenze, 1817. 4to. pagg. vill. $118. - 


- Observations sur les offrandes que les Anciens faisoient de leur 
chevelure, soit aux Dieux, soit aux morts; par M. ALex. Dr 
Noir, membre de la Société Phylotechnique (sic), etc. etc. Paris, 
Svo. pagg. 24. 


Mémoire sur le Systeme Métriqne des anciens Egyptiens, con- 
tenant des recherches sur leurs connoissances géométriques et sur 
Jes mesures des autres peuples de l’antiquité; par: E. JomMarpb. 
Paris, 1817. folio, pagg. 308. 

Homeri Ilias, ex veterum criticorum notationibus optimorum- 
que exemplarium fide novis curis recensita. “Nova recognitio 
multis locis emendatior. Lips, 1817. 2. 8vo. Editor, Fr. A. 
Wotrivs, hanc fecensioném suam nunc legitimam agnoscit. 

Memoria Hieron. de Bosch, rite celebrata in publico Classis 
tértiz consessu a Dav. Jac. Van Lennep; et Carmen de invente 
Typographie laude Kostero Harlemensi potenter tandem asserta 
auctore Herm. Bosscua. Amstel. 1817. in 4to. pagg. vi.+71 

Two fine Maps are just published to accompany ‘Theocritus’ 
‘Geography, and Scholiasts ; engraved by the celebrated Tardieu ; 
under the direction of J. B. Gait, Professor of Greek Literature 

‘at the Royal College of France, Preserver of the Greek and Latin 
MSS. at the King’s Library, &c. 

We owe to M. Gail an excellent edition of Theocritus, :[2 vol. 
4to. vellum, 30 fr.—Id. proofs, 36 fr.] Greek, Latin, and French, 
‘with two beautiful Prints, and two geographic Maps; and a 
volume of Notes on Theocritus, justly valued by Mr. Heyne, in 
the Gottingen Journal. 

The Geography itself of Theocritus, has been the object of M. 
G.’s successful lucubrations. V. Philologue, τ. 2. p. 201. seq. ; 
et t. 8... 52. seq. 

e Maps are inserted in his fine edition of Theocritus, and 
may be had separately for 6 tr.; and are equally adapted to the 
editions 8vo. 4to. or fol. of Theocritus, to which they are a desi- 
deratum. 

M. Gait has also published the three fabulists, Asopus, Pha- 
drus, and La Fontaine, 4 vol. 15 fr., with a critical ‘Table; in 
which the author points out the arguments treated by gne fabulist, 
‘and those by two or three. Asopus is in Greek, Latin, and 
French; but we must repeat, with M. G.° himself, that the Ist _ 
vol., where there is no criticism, cannot be compared, in that point 
of view, with his Theocritus, Anacreon, and Thucydides. But 
then, the 2d vol., Phedrus, Latin and French, contains many notes 
that would bear a parallel with Brotier’s. The translation is very 
close, and remarkably elegant. 
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Mr. Extmsxey’s edition of the Medea of Euripides is just 
published. - 

The Roman edition of Lycophron’s Cassandra by SEBASTIAN 
has lately been imported by Mr. Bohn. The title is, ““ Lyco- 
phronis Chatcidensis Cassandra obscurum Poema, ope xvi. codi- 
cum MSS. sanioribus subinde lectionibus restitutum, fidelion In- 
terpretatione exornatum, et accurata Parapbrasi explicatum : cum 
Isaacii vel potius Johannis Tzetze Commentario ex postreme 
Oxoniensi editione ad fidem xiii. exemplarium bis mille ferme in 
locis emendato, notabiliter aucto, Latine reddito, et illustrato. 
Accedunt fragmenta undique collecta, Variantes Lectiones, Emen- 
dationes, et Indices necessarii. Studio et impensis Leopoldi 
Sebastiani.” 

We have no doubt that this edition, which is printed in quarto 
with a large and clear type, will be very acceptable to our numer- 
ous scholars and students in this country, when we tell them that 
in the same page are given the Text, Vartous Readings, Greek 
Commentary, which is translated at the end, Emendations, and a 
Latin Paraphrase. ‘There are also two valuable Indices at the 
end of the volume. The edition seems not to have been before 
much known in England. 

A new edition of Cicero has just been imported from America 
by Mr. Souter, in 23 vols. duodecimo. - It is printed at Boston, 
and seems very neatly executed. ‘The text 1s taken from Ernesti, 
all of whose Notes and Clavis are inserted. By the title we ob- 
serve, that this 18 the first American edition of Cicero, which we 
cannot but hail as the sure test of the great increase of classical 
learning in that country. 


““““ὐαΠΠ}».ἘΠ}}»»-.0...ὕὄ--᾿. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. | 


Proposals for publishing by subscription, The Life of Demo- 
sthenes, containing all that is recorded of that celebrated Orator, 
both in his private and public conduct; with an account of. the 
Age of Philip of Macedon, and Alexander the Great ; embracing 
the most interesting and brilliant period of ancient Greece, in Arts, 
Literature, and Eloquence. By S. Fuemine, A. M. 

This work will be handsomely printed on a fine paper, and 
make a large quarto volume replete with genuine and valuable 
matter, It will be ornamented with a correct Map of ancient 
Greece, and Heads of Demosthenes, A¢schines, and Alexander 
the Great, taken from the antique, and likewise with an Engraving 
of the celebrated Demosthenes Epibomios, formerly in the posses~ 
sion of the learned Dr, Mead. Subscription, two guineas. 


Ἷ 
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..The obligations conferred by the Abate Mat on. the literary 
world, by his valuable discoveries in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, have not ceased: their value, indeed, appears increasmg. 
The far-famed Argenteus Codex, usually supposed to be a copy of 
the Gothic version made by Ulphilas, contemporary with Con- 
stantine the Great, if not of the fourth century, is.certainly one of - 
the most ancient MSS. which has come down to us from anti- 
quity. It comprizes the four Gospels only. Another fragment of 
this MS., containing a few chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, has been found in the Wolfenbuttel Library, and edited 
by Knittel, in 1763: of this fragment, Ihre has also pyblished an 
edition, at Upsal. We are now informed that the Abate Mai has 
discovered, in addition to these, no less than two MSS. of 13 of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Both have indeed received injury from time, 
but it happens fortunately, that where lacunz in the one occur, the 
other is perfect. Fragments of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
have also been brought to light from the same library, and other 
MSS., all in what he considers the Mzso-gothic dialect. Types 
are now casting, at the charge of a Milanese nobleman, for the 
purpose of editing these precious fragments, with notes; and to 
these is to be added, a Grammar of the Meso-gothic dialect, 
composed by the learned discoverer. From this circumstance we 
may infer, that his opinion differs from that of our Hickes, of La 
Croze, Wetstein, and Michaelis, who consider the dialect in which 
the Coder Argenteus is written, as Frankish. This circumstance 
1s comparatively of little moment: there can be no doubt of the 
interest which every nation, speaking dialects of the Teutonic, 
must take in the recovery of another portion of the most venerable 
and ancient monument of the language spoken by their ancestors, 
of whatever tribe, or wherever residing. 

Institut Royal de France.—Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Prix proposés au concours pour les années 
1819 et 1820. Séance. publique du vendredt, 17 juillet, 1818. 


L’ Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres renouvelle. 
annonce qu'elle fit l'année derniére du sujet du prix qu’elle adju- 
gera dans la séance publique du mois de juillet, 1819. Elle avoit 

‘proposé de rechercher quelles étoient dans les diverses villes de la 

Grece, et particuliérement ἃ Athenes, les différentes fétes de Bac- 
chus; de fixer le nombre de ces fétes, et dtndiquer les lieux sttués 
sott dans la ville, soit hors de la ville on elles étoient célébrées, et 
les diverses époyues de année auxquelles elles appartenoient ; de 
distinguer les rites particuliers ἃ chacune de ces fétes, et de dé- 
terminer spécialement ceux qui fatsuient partie des cérémontes 
mystiques. ; 

Le prix sera une médaille d’or de la valeur de 1500 fx. 
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Les ouvrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrit’ en fran- ' 
Gais ou en latin, et ne seront regus que jusqu’au 1° avril, 1819.-°- 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

L’Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres proposé 
pour sujet d’uv autre prix qu'elle adjugera dans la séance publique 
du mois de juillet, 1820, la question suivante: Examiner quel 
étoit, ἃ Vépoque de l’'avenement de saint Louis au tréne, Vétat du 
gouvernement et de la législation en France, et montrer quels 
étoient, ἃ la fin de son régne, les effets des institutions de ce prince. 

Le prix sera une médaille d’or de la valeur de 1500 fr. 

Les ouyrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrits en fran» 
Gais ou en latin, et ne seront regus que jusqu’au 1* avril, 1820. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. ‘ . 

ils devront étre adressés francs: de port, au secrétariat de |’Aca- 
démie, avant le terme prescrit, et porter chacun une épigraphe ou 
. devise, qui sera répétée dans un billet cacheté joint au M moire, 
et contenant le nom de l’auteur. ᾿ 

Les concurrens sont prévenus que |’Académie ne rendra aucun 
des ouvrages qui auront été envoyés au concours, mais les auteurs 
auront la liberté d’en faire prendre des copies, s'ils en ont besoin. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall cheerfully insert in our Journal, M. ALPHONSE Ma- 
HUL’s Dissertation Historique Litter. et Bibliogr. sur la vie et 
les vuuvrages de MacRoBE. 

_ We shall be glad to be informed who purchased Professor Por- 
SON’s copy of Stephens’ Gr. Thesaurus. : 

The Enigma on our last No. p. 454, is Candela. τ; 

We have received some valuable articles from an eminent scho- 
lar,—the life of Heyne,—On the literature of Holland,—On the 
pretensions of Laurens Koster to the invention of Printing,~~On 
the literature and civilisation of Modern Greece, which we shall 
successively lay before our readers,—Account of the Libraries of 
Gottingen, Leyden, Hanover, Jena, Leipzig, Prague, Munich, 
Vienna, &c. 

We have received the article on the Hypotheses of Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Faber; that of T. Y. and several others. 


Miscellanea Classica in our next, 
ee” 
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A REPLY 


To the Quarterly Review on the New Translation of 
the Bible from the Original Hebrew. By J. BEL- ᾿ 
LAMY. : 





Axruoves I was in hopes I should have been suffered to pursve’ 
my course unmolested during my labors, which, under the blessing 
of God, will, [ bumbly trust, tend to promote the glory of my 
native country, and the stability of her Establishment: yet { am 
obliged, very reluctantly, in the midst of these labors, to answer, 
and I hope to defeat, the virulent attacks of a concealed writer, 
who is reported to be a member of the established church, engaged 
an the publication of a new edition of the Holy Bible. If this be 
true, L cannot but lament that any one who officiates in the sacred 
department, should be so wanting in ‘ that charity, which 1s the 
perfection and ornament of the Christian religion.’ 

Having devoted upwards of twenty-one years to the laborious 
work of a New Translation of the Bible from the original He- 
brew ONLY, the design of which is to aid the cause of religton by 
removing the ground of those objectiows which have hitherto been 
advanced against the Scriptures, principally for political purposes ; 
surely I have not deserved this abuse. I have been told by 
many of our liberal and learned clergy, that, if there were a thousand 
contradictions in the common version, and it should be shown that 
five hundred bave no authority from the Hebrew; the great body 
of the clergy would feel themselves obliged to any person, who 
should thus reduce the number. And, since the publication of 
the first part, 1 have received the most fluttering testimonials from 
many distinguished clergy, who, from what they. have seen, ate 
anxious to have the other parts of the work as speedily as possible; 
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and with a liberality that does them the greatest credit, and shows 
their love of truth, hesitate not to declare that, if the remaining 
parts should be executed equal to the first, no clergyman will be 
without it. Even some of our liberal and learned prelates have 
approved, and one who is himself a host, was so satisfied, that: he 
said before one of his prebendaries, “‘ Magna est veritas, et preva- 
ebit.” 

It is much to be lamented that the state of periodical Reviews 
in this country is such, that their editors and scribes, who are hired 
to write in them, assume the privilege of stabbing the literary and 
even the moral character of any man, while they themselves remain 
unknown. Shame burns not the cheek of the anonymous writer, 
if he be wrong ; nobody knows him, and it generally turns out that 
he 1s nobody, when known. Such a return shall never come from 
my pen; for if he who spake as never man spake, who came to 
bless all nations with divine wisdom, was by the enemies of his 
Gospel, the Pharisaical critics of. the time, charged with being 
beside himself—of having a devil, &c., because he told them that 
they taught for doctrines the commandments of men, i. 6. the 
false interpretations of the sacred original, and on this account was 
persecuted by the bigots of that day,—one humble as myself may 
expect to be abused by men.of this description; one of whom 
wrote to a learned prelate a short time since, and on the subject 
of a New Translation said, “ΚΞ The very errors, my Lord, are-con- 
secrated !” 

The writer of this article in the: Quarterly Review comes for- 
‘ward under an imputation no less serious, and, if true, no less dis- 
graceful, than that of having-a personal interest to serve; the suc- 
cess of his own -publication depending in some measure on the 
‘condemnation of my new translation. - I shall therefore in the fol- 
lowing pages, as he pleads for the continuance of the common ver- 
sion, with its errors, frequently address him-as the ADVOCATE. for. 
the errors in the common version. 

It is rather singular that some person having no interest ‘to. de- 
fend, was not chosen to write against me. I have often been told 
that all-the parties interested in publishing Bibles will be my enee 
mies; 1 did not however think that the love of truth, particularly 
biblical truth, had been at so low an ebb; but truly 1 have found:it 
80 ;—this is the fourth Bible publisher by whom my new trausla- 
tion has been assailed. Jf however I do not prove, that the re- 
marks made-on my translation are false and groundless, and made © 
in the most profound ignorance of those branches of the Hebrew 
language with which the reviewer pretends to be familiarly ac- 
quainted; then I will be the first to acknowledge that the new 
translation does not deserve the support of the public. : 
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This apvocaTs says, “ It has never been contended that it (the 
common version) 3s a perfect work.” I have said the same. See 
Introduction. p. iu. ‘ As I advanced in years, and my understand- 
ing began to be capable of forming right conclusions, I was struck 
with the grandeur and dignity of many parts of the common version. 
I rightly concluded, that if the Holy Scriptures were so excellent 
in the translation, they must be still more excellent in the original ; 
and, from that period, a desire to obtain a knowledge of the sacred 
language absorbed every other consideration.’ As this gentleman 
has‘ said, ‘‘ It has never been contended that this (the common 
version) is a perfect work, or that there are no particular passages 
susceptible of improvement;” for what reason he has omitted τὸ 
mention those passages in my translation, which the learned among 
our clergy, and the best Hebrew critics, have declared so highly 
improved, and by which -the objectionsin the received translation 
have been for ever removed, [ leave the public to judge. : : 

The writer, speaking of the attempts of some’ to amend the 
translation, (p. 251.) observes,—‘* Of the many attempts of this 
description, some have proceeded from incompetent and injudi- 
cious persons, and have speedily sunk into oblivion. Others ‘have 
been .the matured fruits of the industry, learning, and talents of 
such men as Lowth, Blayney, Horsley, Newcome, men, whose 
qualifications for the work were undoubted.” The critic however 
omits to say what these writers have said in those “ matured fruits 
of industry,” concerning the necessity of a new translation. He 
says indeed that I have quoted “ Lowth, Kennicott, Newcome, 
Blayney ;” and also says, “" Mr. Bellamy has made a representation. 
which 15 completely false—by quoting their authority, as a sanction 
for his ‘ new translation,’ he evidently wishes to impress us with 
a belief that those learned men. were of his opinion.” ΝΣ 

If the reader turns to the first page of the preface to my transla- 
tion, be will tind the quotations taken from the ‘‘ matured fruits of 
industry, learning, and talents” of these very men, “to whose judg- 
ment great deference will be at all times paid.” Bishop Newcome 
says, ‘‘ Were a version of the Bible executed in a manner:suitable 
to the magnitude of the undertaking, such a measure would have a 
direct tendency to establish the faith of thousands.” Dr. Lowth, 
in his Visitation Sermon at Durham, 1758, says, ‘ Nothing would 
more effectually conduce to this end, than the exhibiting the Holy 
Scriptures themselves in a more advantageous and just light, by an 
accurate revisal of our vulgar translation.’—‘‘ Great improvements 
might now be made, because the Hebrew and Greek languages 
have been much cultivated and far better understood, since the year 
1600.” Dr. Kennicott’s Remarks, &c. 1787. p.6. “1ἰ (tee com- 
mon version) has mistaken the true sense of the Hebrew.-in not a 
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few places. Do we not know the advantages corhmionly ‘taken by 
the enemies of Revelation, of triumphing in objections pladsibly 
raised against the divine word, open the basis of an unsdund text 
or wrong translation ?” Blayney’s Prelim. Disc. to Jeremiah, 1789. 
_ I now appeal to every impartial reader, whether, as this -critic 

itively declares, I “have made ἃ representation completely 
false,”. or whether 1 “‘ have attempted to impress the public with ἃ 
belief contrary to the opmion of those learned men ;” for m these 
quotations the writers were decidedly and unequivocally of the sate 
opinion with myself, viz. that a revision of the Scriptures 1s abso- 
lutely necessary, and that it would be attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects. It would redound to the honor of the antmpearchs- 
ble character of the divine Author of the sacred volume, the credit 
of religion, the happiness of society m all Chistian nations, and 
the security of governments; by removmg those contradictions 
(uot to be found im the original) which have been blazoned on the 
standard of Deism for ages, and with which this desoriptioh δὲ men 
during the dast fifty years endeavoured to overturn both church and 
state; declaring, that “in order to accomplish the last, they #rust 
bring about the first ;. and that the only wey to do this, ἐδ to shod 
the people the contradictions-as they stand in the common version :” 
contradictions for which we have been often put to the blush to 
form an excuse ; but which [ aver, in the most decided manner, ait 
not to be found in the original Hebrew. ‘Those who attempt, hike 
this shallow reviewer, to show, that the most gross and palpable 
contradictions, as they stand im the received versions, were trats- 
Jated from the Hebrew, in effect say that they are in the ‘Hebrew. 
Persons of such principles, who plead for the contmuance of those 
acknowleged errors in the translation, with which objectors have 
been, and still are, able to confound the most ingenious and power 
ful writers ; are the most dangerous enemies to religion and yovern- 
Mments, in all Christian nations; because by pleading for ‘the 
continuance of the errors in the common version, they ‘are giving 
the most. powerful aid to infidelity. 

This writer says, p. 260, “‘ We have, in the first place, the Greek — 
version, well known by the name of the Septuagint, which ‘has ever 
been prized most highly by both Jews and Christians, as conveying 
generally the true interpretation of the Hebrew.” 

- Indeed! “ ever been prized by Jews!” This is presuming too 
much on the ignorauce of the reader. How came the editor fo 
suffer this observation to come before the public? Does the 
reviewer make this assertion in ignorance? Does he not know 
that for a long time after the dispersion, the Hebrew language was 
in the hands of the Jews only, even to the time of Aquila? ed 
that, from the use made of the Greek translation by Christians 
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throughout the Greek empire, in refuting the Jews by quoting pas- 
sages from it to prove that the Messiah was come, it was held 
m such abhorrence by them, that a yearly fast was instituted: to 
deprecate the day on which this translation was made? So mich ° 
for the manner in which it “ has ever been prized, most highly by 
Jews,.as conveying. generally the true interpretation of the Hebrew.” 
And so much for the truth of. the statement of the ADVOCATS 
for the commen version. . 

As to modern authority for the very imperfect state of the Sep- 
tuagint, 1 desire none better than the learned Bishop Usher, who 
from laborious investigation had made up his mind concerning. this 
very imperfect translation. He says, that “ the Septuagint translar 
tion continually adds to, takes from, and. changes, the Hebrew text 
at pleasure: that the origmal translation of it was lost long ago ; 
and what has ever smce gone under that name, is a spurious copy, 
abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the Hebrew 
text.” See his Letters. 

Dr. Wall says, “that the Greek transhations of what we call the 
Septuagint, are all very imperfect ; that these translators were but 
meanly skilled in the language, being Alexandrian Jews ; that they 
have rendered absurdly many-paesages where the Hebrew copy was 
the same as the present.” 

As to ancient authority, Origen says, “The Greek copies were 
80 imperfect, that by the corrections he made, he found it difficult 
to approach to any thing like truth.” Jerome also declared that 
“the Greek translation was so full of errors, that he was induced 
to attempt a Latia translation from the Hebrew, tn which he con- 
Sined himself to the sense, and not to a literal translation.” Yet, 
notwithstanding the authority of these learned men, who lived 
in the early ages of the Christian church, the Quarterly Reviewer 
says, “ No reasonable doubt can exist, that the authors of the Sep+ 
tuagint version possessed the means of making it most faithful to-the 
original.” And yet this inconsistent writer says, p. 261, «γε rea- 
dily allow, indeed, that it is not a perfect work :—it contains errors 
and imperfections—as it bas been preserved by human means, it has 
suffered occasionally by negligence and mistakes of transcribers.” . . 

He continues, “ But, in addition to the Septuagint, we possess 
other important assistances derived from antiquity for the interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew.” As, however, all these, viz. the Syriac, Vulgate, 
&e. were made, by his own acknowledgment, ‘long after the Sep- 
tuagint; and no translation from the Hebrew having appeared till-the 
time of Aquila, whatever errors have: been made in the Septuagint 
must in a great measure have been retained ‘in all the translations. 

This Advocate, in order to- depreciate the Hebrew, says, 
“The Hebrew, in which the books of the Old ‘Testament are 
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written, bas ceased to be the vernacular language of any nation for 
more than 2000 years; and what is very different from the case of 
the Greek and Latin languages, of which abundance is come down 
to us, both in poetry and prose, we possess in the ancient Hebrew 
those books only which form the volume of the Old Testament.” 
What! do we possess in the ancient Hebrew, those bovks only 
which form the volume of the Old Testament? By this assertion, it 
must necessarily be understood, that there are no writings in He- 
brew but the Hebrew Bible; for as this gentleman has stated that, 
‘the case is very different from that of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, of which abundance is come down to us, both in prose and 
poetry ;” he will necessarily be understood by his readers to mean, 
that no Hebrew writings, either in poetry or prose, ‘“‘ are come 
down to us, except the. books only which form the volume of the 
Old Testament.” Did he never bear of the voluminous writings of 
the ancient Jews, which ‘are come down to us,” such as. the 
Mishna, the Talmud, &c. besides the copious productions of the 
Paraphrasts, Onkelos on the Law, and Jonathan on the Prophets, 
written near 2000 years since? The writings of the Hebrews, 
which have come down to us, are perbaps as voluminous as all 
the writings of the Greeks and Latins. ΝΕ 

The Advocate speaks of “ the dignity, simplicity, and propriety 
of the language in which the sense of the original 1s conveyed.” I 
have said the same, when speaking of the translation generally ; 
but I have also said, that, considering the state of perfection to 
which the English language has arrived, there are many parts where 
we find neither “ dignity, simplicity, nor propriety ;”’ as those 
learned men to whom I have referred, Bishop Newcome, Lowth, 
Blayney, Kennicott, and others, have also repeatedly said. See the 
following passages, in which 1 think it will be difficult for him to 
point out, either “ dignity, simplicity, or propriety :” 

Numb, 1. 49. “ Thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, ne 
ther take the sum of them”—Exod. xv. 30. “ Dance in dances”— 
ch. xxxiv. 10. “Such as have not been done in all the earth, nor 
in any nation”’—ch. iv, 8. ‘“‘ They will believe the voice of the lat- 
ter sign.” “If they will not believe these two signs”’—Lev. xi. 
21. “ Which have legs above their feet to leap withal”—ver. 42. 
‘Creeping things that creep’—Numb. xix. 13. ““ Whosoever 
toucheth the dead body of any man that is dead”—Gen. xxxvil. 23. 
“They stript Joseph out of his coat—that was on him”—ver. 
24. “ And the pit was empty, there was no water in it”—* Plaister 
them with plaister’—1 Sam. ix. 2. “A choice young man and 
goodly.”—ch. xxii. 6. ““ Now Saul abode in Gibeah, under a tree 
in Ramah.”—2 Sam. xiv. 5. “I am indeed a widow woman, and 
wine husband is dead.” 
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εἰ Passages of this, and of a worse, description, abound in almost’ 
every page ;.and yet the Reviewer ‘has the presumption to tell iis 
of “the dignity, simplicity, and: propriety of the language in-which 
the sense of the original is conveyed.” If he has ever read the Song 
of Solomon, the sense of which I aver is not given in the common 
version; (566. ο this book Classical Journal, No. XXX.) or 
if he has ever read such passages as Deut. xxiii. 1.— Hab. 11. 16.— 
Isa. xxx. 22.—Ezek. xxiii. 8, 8.—Gen. xx. 36.—ch. xxxvii. 9. &c. 
&c. he will find them as far from “ dignity, simplicity, and pro- 
priety,” as they are from truth. And if this iriterested associate of 
the Quarterly Review can possibly feel any anxiety for ‘the pro- 
sperity of religion, and the credit of the Bible—if he could wish to 
see the “ propriety,” delicacy, and chastity of the sacred original 
in the English language ; Christian charity induces me to hope that 
he will further the endeavours of all those learned men who have 
shown the necessity of a new revision; and of all those who, 
instead: of the highly condemnable-expressions, are desirous of see- 
ing the-translation speak the meaning of the sacred writer: which, 
I shall continue to show, is not the case in such passages as ‘the 
above. 

In p. 258. the Quarterly Reviewer says, ‘ All human’ means 
have been employed in the development of the true sense of Scrip- 
ture ;” while in p. 251. he allows that “the translators, as human 
beings, have erred in judgment.” And therefore, from his own 
premises, he must allow that all human means have not been em- 
ployed, as these ‘‘ errors in judgment” remain to be rectified. 

L have said, and again affirm, that no national translation of the 
Bible has been made from the Hebrew only since the 128th year 
of Christ. The critic, not with the Christian courtesy which gene- 
rally constitutes the character of the clergy, says, that it “ is com- 
pletely and absolutely false ; and no assertion can be more palpably 
untrue. To specify a few only—there were the Greek translations - 
of Symmachus and Theodotian.” The translation of Theodots 
is properly a revision of that of ‘Aquila. ‘Theodotian was a Gen- 
tile proselyte to Judaism, and, as is said by Montfaucon, was but 
meanly skilled in Hebrew, having left-a vast quantity of Hebrew 
words not translated. He attempted only to polish the language 
of Aquila; consequently his work: was never understood to be 
a translation from the Hebrew only. | 

The translation of Symmachus 1s allowed to bea more elegant 
performance than that of Theodotian, yet his expressions are nat 
always conformable to the original: it cannot, therefore, be a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew only ; it was merely a refined revision of 
those of Aquila and Theodotian. ‘That of Aquila, however, ‘was 
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Les ouvrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrits’ en fran- 
Gais ou en latin, et ne seront recus que jusqu’au 1° avril, 1819.-"- 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

L’Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres propose 
pour sujet d’un autre prix quelle adjugera dans la séance publique 
du mois de juillet, 1820, la question suivante: Examiner quel 
étoit, ἃ lépoque de Pavenement de saint Louis au trine, Pétat du 

ouvernement et de la législation en France, et montrer quels 
étorent, ἃ la fin de son regne, les effets des institutions de ce prince. 

Le prix sera une médaille d’or de Ja valeur de 1500 fr. 

Les ouyrages envoyés au concours devront étre écrits en fram 
Gais ou en latin, et ne seront recus que jusqu’au 1* avril, 18@0.. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. . | 

ils devront étre adressés francs de port, au secrétariat de l’Aca- 
démie, avant le terme prescrit, et porter chacun une épigraphe ou 
- devise, qui sera répétée dans un billet cacheté joint au Mémoire, 
et contenant le nom de l’auteur. 

Les concurrens sont prévenus que |’Académie ne rendra aucun 
des ouvrages qui auront été envoyés au concours, mais les auteurs 
auront la liberté d’en faire prendre des copies, s’ils en ont besoin. 
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We shall cheerfully insert in our Journal, M. ALPHONSE Ma- 
HUL’s Dissertation Historique Litter. et Bibliogr. sur la vie et 
les vuvrages de MACROBE. | | 
_ We shall be glad to be informed who purchased Professor Por- 
SON’s copy of Stephens’ Gr. Thesaurus. . 

The Enigma on our last No. p. 454, is Candela. | 

We have received some valuable articles from an eminent scho- 
lar,—the life of Heyne,—Qn the literature of Holland,—On the 
pretensions of Laurens Koster to the invention of Printing,«~On 
the literature and civilisation of Modern Greece, which we shall 
successively lay before our readers,—Account of the Libraries of 
Gottingen, Leyden, Hanover, Jena, Leipzig, Prague, Munich, 
Vienna, &c. 

We have received the article on the Hypotheses of Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Faber; that of T. Y. and several others. 


Miscellanea Classica in our next, 


ee ed 
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A REPLY 
To the Quarterly Review on the New Translation of 
the Bible from the Original Hebrew. By J. BEL- 
LAMY. 





Axruoveu I was in hopes I should have been suffered to pursue’ 
my course unmolested during my labors, which, under the blessing 
of God, will, I humbly trust, tend to promote the glory of my 
native country, and the stability of her Establishment: yet { am 
obliged, very reluctantly, in the midst of these labors, to answer, 
and [ hope to defeat, the virulent attacks of a concealed writer, 
who is reported to be a member of the established church, engaged 
an the publication of a new edition of the Holy Bible. If this be 
true, | cannot but lament that any one who officiates in the sacred 
department, should be so wanting in ‘ that charity, which 1s the 
perfection and ornament of the Christian religion.’ | 
Having devoted upwards of twenty-one years to the laborious 
work of a New Translation of the Bible from the original He- 
brew ony, the design of which is to aid the cause of religton by 
removing the ground of those objections which have hitherto been 
advanced against the Scriptures, principally for political purposes ; 
eurcly I have not deserved this abuse. I have been told by 
many of our liberal and learned clergy, that, if there were a thousand 
contradictions in the common version, and it should be shown that 
five hundred Lave no autherity from the Hebrew; the great body 
of the clergy would feel themselves obliged to any person, who 
should thus reduce the number. And, since the publication of 
the first part, I have received the most fluttering testimontals from 
maty distinguished clergy, who, from what they. have seen, are 
anxious to have the other parts of the work as speedily as pessible; 
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Axruoves I was in hopes I should have been suffered to pursue’ 
my course unmolested during my labors, which, under the blessing 
of God, will, [ humbly trust, tend to promote the glory of my 
native country, and the stability of her Establishment: yet { am 
obliged, very reluctantly, in the midst of these labors, to answer, 
and I hope to defeat, the virulent attacks of a concealed writer, 
who is reported to be a member of the established church, engaged 
ain the publication of a new edition of the Holy Bible. If this be 
true, | cannot but lament that any one who officiates in the sacred 
department, should be so wanting in ‘ that charity, which 1s the 
perfection and ornament of the Christian religion.’ 

Having devoted upwards of twenty-one years to the laborious 
work of a New Translation of the Bible from the original He- 
brew on Ly, the design of which is to aid the cause of religton by 
removing the ground of those objectioirs which have hitherto been 
advanced against the Scriptures, principally for political purposes ; 
eurcly I have not deserved this abuse. I have been told by 
many of our liberal and learned clergy, that, if there were a thousand 
contradictions in the common version, and it should be shown that 
five hundred have no authority from the Hebrew; the great body 
of the clergy would feel themselves obliged to any person, who 
should thus reduce the number. And, since the publication of 
the first part, I have received the most fluttering testimonials from 
many distinguished clergy, who, from what they have seen, are 
anxious to have the other parts of the work as speedily as possible; 
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burat-offering.” The translators have copied this from the former 
versions: had they translated from the Hebrew, and had under- 
stood the “ construction ;” that is, how the } vau, rendered bere 
by and, becomes disjunctive ; they could not have made it appear 
that Jephthah sacrificed his daughter. The Hebrew reads, or I 
well offer ἐξ up for a burnt-offering. a 

Gen. xvii. 16. “ Yea, L will bless her, and she shall be a mo- 
ther of nations.” But the Hebrew: Thus 1 will bless her, and 
she shall be for nations. ; 

Ch. xlui. 28. “‘ Thy servant our father is in good health, he is 
yet alive.” Surely there is nothing dignified in thie expression. 
But the Hebrew is, Peace to thy servant, even our father, he yet 

ives. 

Exodus, viii. 9. “‘ And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory over 
me.” ‘There can be neither meaning nor application in this ex- 
pression ; for if Pharaoh had gloried over Moses at this period; 
when he sent for him to have the plague taken away, it is not 
likely that his request would bave been attended to. Moses ap- 
plied the word to God; the verb INDJW Aithphaaeer, rendered 
glory, is in the Hithpael conjugation, and should be translated, he 
hath glorified himself. The word aby gnaala, is rendered me; 
but 29 σπααΐ, is omitted. It is a compound-word; of JY gnaal, 
by, as in Neh. xit. 37.—Zeph.it. 15. and οἵ" yod, postfixed, which 
signifies me. ‘The clause reads, agreeably to the Hebrew, He 
(God) hath glorified himself by me. How then can this Reviewer 
have the assurance to tell the public that the revisers were guided 
by the Hebrew? ΝΣ . 

In Numb.1. 17. Mp” caytkkach, is translated as the third person 
plural, viz. Moses and Aaron took : it is the third person singudar; 
he took ; viz. then Moses took. . 

Ch, ini. 22. V3? zaakaar, a noun singular, rendered as a plural, ° 
1. 0. males. ) ΝΣ 

Ch. i. 44. ἽΡΞΒ paakad, readered as the third person plural, viz. 
they numbered ; is the third person singular, he visited. 

Ch. iv. 84. PD vayipkad, rendered as the third person plural; 
they numbered, is the third person singular, he visited. Also ver. 
87. 45. 46. 

Ch. viii. 25. Δ) yaashoub, the third person singular future, 
is rendered as the third person plural future, they shalt cease 
warteng. : 

Ch. xxii. 5. AW yasheeb, the third person singular, 1s rendered 
as the third person plural, viz. they abide. 

Ver. 22. ‘JO holeeke, the participle active, is rendered as thé 
third person singular preter, viz. he went. Will this interested 
ADVOCATE ever in future tell his readers that the revisers in the 
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time of James ever looked at the Hebrew? If they did, it is-ob. 
vious that-they did not understand the grammar of the language. © 

It-is ποῖ a little surprising that this critic is determined not to 

understand me, where I say, that “ no translation of the Bible has 
been made from the original Hebrew Bible OnLy, since the time 
of Aquila ; for he says, “In answer to all this, weaver most 
distinctly, that our authorised version was made, not from atty 
translation ancient or modern, but directly from the' Hebrew and 
‘Greek.” He is not willing. to’ understand that I say, from’ the 
Hebrew only. Bat I will convince him, if he will admit of fact 
as proof, that our translation was made ‘ directly’ neither from 
the Hebrew nor the Greek. po 
_ Jsaiah, ix. 3. “ Thou hast multiplied the nation and not in- 
creased the joy; they joy before thee according to.the joy in har- 
vest, and as men rejorce when they divide the spoil.” This passage 
as one of those which has perplexed all commentators, in ai ages. 
The first proposition states, that God had multiplied the natton, 
‘but that he had not increased the joy—the second, that they re- 
jeiced before him as men who returned from the harvest, or as 
those rejoiced who divided the spoil. I have said that this error 
has been copied into all the Earopean translations, from the ver- 
ssons made in the first ages of the Christian church; and that this 
error has been made from the mmproper translation of Wow 
shaamchou, which is translated as the present tense of the verb 
joy, viz. they joy. But it is the third person plural preter, atid 
should be translated as the same word is m the common version, 
‘Psa. xxxv. 15. they rejoiced. Seé Introd. p. xxxiv. The psalmist 
there refers to the gtate of the church in former times, when they | 
worshipped in the beauty of holiness, and he says im the second 
proposition, PID? Ww they rejoiced in thy presence. 
. Some translators, to get rid of the contradiction, have changed 
the word 85 /o, which is the proper negative, for 1 luv, “to him,” 
and have thus translated it, “ Thou hast multyplied the nation and 
40 fam increased joy.” I have avoided this unjustifiable liberty, 
and by giving the true translation, have reteined the negative as the 
gacred writer has left 2t; and thus we find there is no contradiction 
an the passage. 

But our received English translation is at variance both with the 
Hebrew and with the Septuagint ; for while the English retains 
the negative ND, and errs in the tense of the verb; the LX X. 
reject ND not, and give nothing better than a comment, viz. “ The 
adultitude of the people whom thou hast brought in gladness, they 
joy before thee.” Now as this translation is evidently made net 
ther from the Hebrew. nor the Greek, I leave the public to deter- 
mine what credit can be given to this confused, intemperate, and 
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anonymous critic, by declaring, “ In answer to all. this, we aver 
most distinctly, that our authorised version was made, not from any 
translation ancient or modern, but directly from the Hebrew and 
Greek.” : 

Gen. xxii. 12. NV yeree, is rendered as the second person singu- 
lar preter, viz. thou _fearest ; and is in the common version applied 
to Abraham. But it is the third person singular preter, and is m 
the Hebrew applied to Isaac. ΝΣ 

Abundance of examples might be given in almost every page of 
the received translation to show, that the translators did - not 
translate from the Hebrew on/y ; but these are sufficient to este- 
blish it as a fact which cannot be controverted. I now ask the 
critic, who has quoted the answer of the translators in the preface, 
“‘ If” say they, ‘* you ask what they had before them, (in framing 
this translation,) truly it was the Hebrew text of. the Old Testa- 
ment.” I now ask him, was there any propriety in his quoting this 
answer? For if the translators had bad a thousand Hebrew Bibles 
before them, and even this critic himself, as the superior of their 
assembly ; where. would have been the use. of this. pompous. dis- 
-play, if they had not understood, as it is undeniably evident they 
did not understand, the grammar of the language? And what. nsust 
be the feeling of the learned and the unprejudiced reader, when he 
hears this same critic assuming all the consequence of. deep learn 
ing in Hebrew, where, speaking of those who have attempted. to 
improve some parts of the translation, he says, “ Of the many at- 
tempts of this description, some have proceeded from ‘injudicious 
.and incompetent persons, and have speedily sunk into oblivion :” 
charging me with an unpardonable crime, because I have said, that 
the translators have erred in mood, tense, person, participles, 
&c.? Undoubtedly such reader will say, that this vain and pre- 
sumptuous accuser either does not understand the Hebrew gram- 
mar, or is ignorant that this is the case in the received. translation. 
He ought to have known both, before he had attempted to 
profess himself a critic in Hebrew. And both he would have 
known, had he had patience to. hace read my Genesis, instead of 
reading a few detached notes in five.or six pages. Nay, had he 
even read the introduction, which is the custom of every judicious 
-reader, he would have found that I am perfectly correct im saying, 
that the translators have erred in mood, tense, person, participles, 
&c.; examples of which are.to be found in almost every page. of 
the received translation. 

Notwithstanding all the proofs that have been given by the 
Jearned in all Christian nations, concerning the imperfections of 


tye Greek Bible, called the Septuagint,. this gentleman says, 
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« But the circumstance which affixes, as 11 were, the. seal of autho- 
rity to the accuracy of the, Septuagint version is, its being quoted 
by our Saviour and the inspired writers of the. New Testament.” 
I have shown in the Introd. p. xit. that this is a serious mistake. 
Christ and.the Apostles. always quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Where the Septuagint agree. with the original, it may be said that 
Christ and the Apostles agree with the Septuagint. But where 
the Septuagint are at variance with the Hebrew, and the quotation 
is consistent with the Hebrew, then it must be admitted that the 
Hebrew was.always quoted by Christ and the Apostles. But this 
Advocate for received errors gives no proof. whatever that Christ 
and the Apustles did not quote from the Hebrew. And yet a few 
quotations will show.that Christ and the Apostles quoted. from 
the Hebrew only. ' 

John.ch. ti. 17. ζῆλος τοῦ: οἴκου σου κατέφαγέ με, 18. ἃ quotation 
from Psalm Ixix. 10. ἍΠΟΣΝ FAD NIP 9, “ for the. zeal. of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” Luke, xxii. 46. from Psalm 
ΧΧΧΙ. 5. TN -TPPNR FPA. Chap..xx. 17. from Psalm exvii. 22: 
ONAN ANT WN MD IND ION, “ the stone which the builders 
refused, is become the head of the corner.” In these passages the 
Septuagint agree with the- Hebrew; we have therefore authority 
to say that, so far, they are quoted from the Hebrew. 

In the following passages we find, that the quotations are made 
from the Hebrew verbatim, and not from the. Septuagint. Matt: 
xxvil. 46. HA,’ HAi, λαμὰ σαβαχθανί. Psalm xxi. 1. DN ON 
ΠΩ md, “< My God, my. God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 

But the latter. clause of this first verse in the Septuagint is not 
only inconsistent with the Hebrew, but with the whole tenor of 
the Christian religion. It stands thus in the Hebrew; PM 
PANY MAT  Ὦ, “ Why art thou. so far from helping me, 
and from the words of my.roarmg ?”’ But the Septuagint, μακρὰν 
ἀπὸ τῆς σωτηρίας μου οἱ λόγοι τῶν. παραπτωμάτων mov. “ The words 
of my transgressions are far from my salvation.” Abundance of 
reference ‘might be given, but these are sufficient to-prove that 
Christ and the Apostles quoted from the Hebrew on/y, and never, 
from the Septuagint. Indeed it .is. truly absurd to suppose that 
native. Hebrews should have been in the habit f- quoting: Greek, 
to people who did not understand a word of. Greek, in order to 
convince. the Hebrew nation, that Christ was the Messiah foretuld 
by the Patriatchs and. the Prophets in the Hebrew: Scriptures: 
The reader will see what credit can be given to this critic in 
hig positive declaration, where he says, “ But the circumstance 
avhich affixes, as it were, the seal of. authority to the accuracy. 
of. the-Septuagint version is, its being quoted by- our: Saviour and 
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the inspired writers of the New Testament.” He is evidently 
altogether unworthy of credit; and I am really ashamed -to waste 
so much precious time on the subject. : 

. The Advocate for received errors (p. 252.) has thought pre 
thus to introduce the author of the New Translation. ot Phe 
person whose work is now before us, Mr. Jobn Bellamy, -some 
time ago issued proposals for publishing ‘a New Translation of 
the Holy Bible.’ We confess that, from the first, we augured no. 
good from them.” ‘ We found too,” he says, “ several specimens 
of his new translation, printed in parallel columns with the cor- 
responding texts of the received version. These specimens per 
fectly astonished us.” 

It may be necessary here to inform the reader, that at the same 
time that my proposals were published, this very writer had issued 
proposals for a mere reprint of the Old Translation. [t ‘surely 
would not have lessened the value of any reprint of the Old 
Translation, to have given the correct meaning of the followmg 
verses, amongst others, in those passages which occasioned 50 
much astonishment to him: such as, : or 


Oxtp TRANSLATION. 


. Amos iin. 6. Is evil in the 
city, 4nd the Lord hath not done 
πὶ 

Jer.iv. 10. Ah, Lord God! 
surely thou hast greatly deceived 
this people and Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Ye shall have peace : 

Ch. xx. 7. O Lord, thou hast 
. deceived me, and I was deceiv- 
ed; thou art stronger than I. 


New TRANSLATION. 


Is evil in the city, and Je- 
hovah hath not requited it ? | 


Ah, Jehovah God! surely to 
desolation thou hast desolated 
this people and Jerusalem, for 
saying, Ye shall have peace : 

O Jehovah, thou hast per- 
suaded me, thus I was per- 
suaded ; strengthen thou ane. 


I am truly sorry that this Advocate cannot discuss subjects, 
particularly of this serious and sacred nature, without brtterness! 
hat reason can be assigned for the virulent abuse, which. he 


heaps on me in every page? 


reprint of the Old Translation. 


I have not spoken against bis 
But this writer sets out -wih 


a determined resolution to condemn all I have said; though 
he must be senstble that I am writing, as I have been for | 
twenty-one years, to silence the objections of infidels, who m 6 

time of great national trouble, by these very objections, were the 
cause of nruch danger both to the church and state. Surely he 
ought not to take a part in favor of that description of men, by 
endeavouring to stop the circulation of a translation, which is in- 
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tended to stem the torrent of infidelity, by enabling those who have 
mot studied the Hebrew language, to silence the objections which 
shave so long been, and which continue to be, advanced against 
the revealed truth. 

In p. 262. this ADVOCATE says, “ The first passage to which 
we shall direct our attention, is Gen. 11. 21, 22. where it has al- 
ways been understood, that woman was formed by the Almighty 
from the side of man. The English translation, agreeing with 
every known translation; states that, after the Lord God had caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, ‘ he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord 

“God had taken from the man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man.” : : 

I have said, and truly, that this version exhibits an improper 
repetition; when we are told that a deep sleep had fallen on 
Adam, there was no. necessity to say, and he slept. The word 
ΠΤ tardeemah, rendered a deep sleep, has no such meaning : 
it signifies “‘an mactive state of mind.” And in this state the 
common version says, God took from him one of his ribs, and 
formed it into a woman. 

The Advocate asserts in the face of the public, that I have 
brought forward the objections of infidels; but he ought at least in 
common liberality, to have stated the reasons why those objections 
were cited. When it is recollected that his credit and profits, as a 
biblical editor, depend on his writing down my translation; his 
motives for such conduct may easily be appreciated by the candid 
public. It surely does appear questionable, that, when an humble 
Individual, however illiterate he may strive to make me appear, and 
however despicable the anonymous opprobrium, which he attempts 
to heap on me, may cause some of my countrymen to consider for 
atime my labors to be, the whole purport of my labors, aud the 
sacred object they had in view, however imperfectly executed, 
should have been purposely withheld from the attention of the 
reader. This may be a very appropriate way of couducting calumny; 
but it cannot be either a liberal or an impartial mode of executing 
the task of a judicious critic. What possible motive could induce 
him to pass over in silence the evidept and acknowledged reason 
why I have brought forward the objections of infidels? 1 leave the 
reader to determine. It 18 repeatedly declared in my work. I 
have done so with a design of silencing for ever the pernicious 
objections of that dangerous set of men. I have said, p. 11. of 
the first part: “* Admitting it were possible (I’rench deists and infi- 
dels have said) that God had taken out the rib without any pain 
to Adam, what do we gain by this? or what virtue could have been 
given to the simple bone, by being first made a part in the body of 
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the man? or was man made with an extra rib? did not God know 
that in such case he should have ἃ part of his work to unmake? 
could not Infinite Wisdom have made the woman of the same 
materials as he made the man!” These, and many other questions 
of a like nature, have been asked by the systematic enemies to 
‘Christianity. I shall therefore endeavour to lay before the reader 
‘the understanding which I believe the sacred writer had of this 
first manifestation of the human form, by attending to the plain 
and rational translation of the original ; which I shall confirm by 
other places of Scripture, where the same word must necessarily 
have the same meaning and application. 

‘The critic thus proceeds: “ Now, says Mr. Bellamy, in this 
place only in all the Scripture is the word YX tseelaang, render- 
ed to mean a rib. This assertion may be true.” May be true! 
if it be true, why does he not say it is? I have said without any 
“may be,” that itis true ; and if it were not, | should have been. told 
of it, no doubt. But though this caviller is constrained, much against 
his will, to allow that this word never means a rib in any other 
part of Scripture, he says, “‘ But then it should be remembered 
that all Hebraists and translators, ancient and modern, agree that 
it here does signify a rib; and Mr. Bellamy alone thinks it does 
not.” It is not true that all the ancient Hebraists and translators 
agree that the word pox tseelaang, here signifies “a nb.” Ori- 
gen, in answer to the assertion of Celsus concerning Eve being 
made from Adam’s rib, says, “ that these things are to be under- 
stood allegorically.” Philo, Eusebius, and St. Austin, say the 
same ; of which afterwards. So that, as to this view of the subject, I 
am not a/one. But if all the Hebraists, ancient and modern, were 
of one opinion, that God made Eve from one of the nbs of Adam, 
and had not a single passage in all the Scripture to support such 
an opinion; with one single proof from Scripture that this word 
had a different meaning, and never meant a rib, I would rather be 
alone with such Scriptural proof, than swim down the stream of 
popular opinion without it. Now as he allows it, and it cannot 
certainly be denied, because it cannot be denied that Yx tseelaang 
never means a rib in any part of Scripture, there is no necessity to 
waste the time of the reader in giving proof; but, for the satisfac- 
tion of the reader, he may turn to the following passages, where 
the same word is translated as 1 have translated it. Ezek, 
xli. 6.—Exod. xxvi. 26.—2 Sam. xvi. 13.—Exod. xxx. 4.— 
RKXxvIl. 27. But the Advocate says, “ ‘here is a coinplete 
absence of every word in the Hebrew corresponding to the 
pronoun relative § whose.’ But the translators have frequently 
rendered the ἢ by the pronouns relative, who, which; also 
Yhe, genitive of these two pronouns, whose, and the accusative 
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4ohom. I do not say that this passage and some others may not 
be amended ; perlaps this consummate Hebraist, in some futnse 
article, may give us some information on this subject. But I will 
say, [ have evidently shown that the passage, as it now stands m 
the received translation, is incorrect, and that the sense I have given 
is consistent with the obvious meaning of the Hebrew. 

In p. 264. this caviller finds fault because 1 have referred to Numb. 
Xxili. 18. for the word Mp) vayikkach, and says, “4 but in fact he has 
made some mistake, for in the only passage,” Numb. xxiii. 18. 
“ where he affirms that the word occurs in the sense af 
‘ brought,’ it so happens that it does not occur at all.” It is 
really a loss of time to follow him m all his tuiflmg remarks; bet — 
I mention this as a proof of his strong prejudice. It surely is not un- 
known to any person possessing even a small knowledge of Hebrew, 
that the word Mp ytkkach, means brought. If this wnter be not 
acquainted with it, he should go to bis lexicon, and if he be, he a 
the more to be blamed for not admitting it. But had he read as 
far as the 28th verse, he would have found the word Mp") “ ia 
the sense of brought.” So that instead of the verse 18. an error 
has been made m the correction of the press; the figure 1 should 
have been a 2, the reference should’ have been.to ver. 28. 

But the Advocate goes yet more confidently to work. In 
Ῥ. 264. he says, “‘ But Mr. BeNamy boldly flies in the face of all 
these authorities, affirms that he understands more of Hebrew than 
was understood by those concerned in framing former versions, 
and that he alone can give the true sense, where they are all fallen 
into the grossest errors.” I must for once condesceud to answer him 
an his own language, by plainly saying this assertion is utterly false. [ 
have never, in any part of my writings, affirmed what he accuser 
me of, viz. that “ 1 understand more of Hebrew than was under- 
stood by those concemed in framing former versions,” or that “ I 
alone can give the true sense where they are fallen into.the grossest 
errors.” The editor of the Quarterly Review ought to be more 
cautious in the admission of such “ unmeaning trash” into the 
pages of his publication. The business of anonymoug cntiqwm 
1s of itself sufficiently objectionable ; there is no occasion te ren- 
der it more despicable, by’ making it the vehicle of calumny and 
falsehood. 

“ The title page,” says the ADVOCATE for the errors in the 
common version, “ 19 inaccurate.” The reader, 1 think, will evi- 
dently see, that no remark this interested writer has made is accu- 
sate. He says, “ [t is called the Holy Bible newly translated: 
from the original Hebrew. Now the term Holy Bible includes 
the.Old and New Testaments; and as only the Old Testament is 
aritten in Hebrew, it is only that part of the EJuly Bible whieb 
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‘can be translated from the original Hebrew.” But Ll ask the un- 
- prejudiced reader, if [ be not correct? Is not the old Testament a 
Holy Bible? or, if be please, a Efoly Book? Does he not know 
that the Jews themselves call the Hebrew Bible, the Holy Bible? 
Does he not know that the New Testainent is a distinct Floly Book 
from the Hebrew Bible, and that it would be improper to call any 
two books written iu different languages, one book ; and to-be thus 
‘made one book ‘by the labor of the bookbinder? I grant it isa 
common school-boy term to call the Holy Bible, which is trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew, the Ofd Testament: but this 
‘term is indefinite ; there are many old testaments on various sub- 
jects; but there is only onzE Hoxy Binte, or Hoty Book, 
-translated fiom the original Hebrew; and oNE Hoty Boek, 
which, for. the sake of distinction, we call “ The New Testament 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This word Testament, is 
applied to the will of a person who leaves this world, and therefore 
very properly called the New Testament ; but the reader will see 
that there is a necessity.for its explanation by the words, “ of our 
‘Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” or it might have been mistaken 
for some other testament. I shall therefore continue: to: call the 
Hebrew Bible, or a translation of it, The Holy Bible, or The 
Holy Book ; and the subsequent of the Scriptures, as the transla- 
tors have done, The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

The Reviewer proceeds: ‘“ Mr. Bellamy has made another dis- 
covery of the sense.” Gen. 11. 25. “ it is said, that Adam and Eve 
when first created were both naked ; but-in a state of innocence, in 
which they then were, ‘ were not ashamed.’ ‘This-is the sense in 
swhich the words have been understood by all translators and inter- 
-preters, ancient and modern, whose opinion on the passage is recorde 
ed. But, says Mr. Bellamy, all this has arisen from a mistake; tbe 
word OYIVY guaroumim, which has been rendered ‘ naked,’ ought 
to be rendered “ prudent ;’ and accordingly he translates the pasr 
sage, ‘now they were both of them prudent, the man and his wife.’” 
‘To this 1 answer, It is not true, that ‘‘ this is the sense in which 
the words have been understood by all translators and interpreters, 
ancient and modern, whose opinion on the passage is recorded.” 
sind from this assertion, the reader will see that the writer of this 
article has either not read my first part, or if he should have read it, 
states what he knows to be false. I have shown on the third chap- 
ter, that Celsus, one of the first opposers of the Gospel, treats 
with levity the history of Adam’s formation, and of that οὔ. ἔνα 
from lis nb; of the commands that were given them, and of the 
serpent’s cunning, In being able to evade the effect of those 
commands. Origen, in answer to him, says, that he does not treat 
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the subject with candor, but hidés what he ought to have made 
known, viz. that all this was to be understood in a figurative sense, - 
not giving the reader the words, which would have convinced him 
that they were spoken allegorically.” And he concludes by ob-: 
serving, that “it is not reasonable to deny to Moses the possession . 
of truth under the veil of allegory, which was then the practice of. 
all the eastern nations.” Cont. Cels. ]. iv. p. 189. This is 186. 
recorded opinion of Origen. 

Eusebius says, “ that there were two sorts of Jews, the learned 
and the unlearned. ‘The learned were confined to the contempla- 
tion of a more refined philosophy, and the interpreters explained 
to them the figurative sense.” ‘This he confirms by the authority 
of Aristobulus and Philo, and by the constant practice of that. 
strict sect of the Jews, the Essenes, who always follawed this: 
allegorical manner of expounding ;' which was, in the days of Ari« 
stobulus, one hundred and fifty years before Christ, called ancient.” 
Prep. Evang. |. viii. ‘This is the recorded opinion of Eusebius. 

Philo says, “ It is a manifest proof of ignorance to suppose’ 
that God really was employed six days in the production of things.. 
Vid. Sixt. Senens. Bibbioth. |. v. p. 338. And Origen, Orig. 
Philocal. c.1. p. 12. says, “© What rational man will believe that God, : 
like a husbandman, planted a garden, and in it a‘real tree of life, 
to be tasted? or that the knowledge of good and evil was to be. 
obtained by eating the fruit of. another tree? And as to God’s 
walking in the garden, and Adam’s hiding himself from him among. 
the trees ;,no man can doubt that these things are to be under- 
stood figuratively, and not literally, to signify certain mysteries, or 
recondite senses.” Here we have the recorded opinion of Philo. 

St. Austin, in the preface to his twelve books on the literal inter- 
ptetation-of the first three chapters of Genesis, says, “No Chris- . 
tian will say that they-are not to be understood figuratively, when. 
he recollects that the Apostle declares, how all these things hap- 
pened to them in a figure.” See ‘more at large in thé first part of 
my Bible:: This is the recorded. opinion of St. Austin. μὲς 

What is to. be thought of the writer of this: article, who. has 
thus committed himself before..'the public? ‘what degree of 
credit can be given’ to any man who puts forth falsehoods, so 
easily detected? I leave it to the impartial judgment of the read- 
ers of this answer, and of my work. I shall now proceed to show, 
as I promised, what the Critic understands about “ the peculiarities 
of-idiom, and the niceties of construction ;” by which he wishes to 
Impress the mind of the public with a respect for his great depth 
an the knowledge, not the common grammatical knowledge, but 
the high critical knowledge ‘of the Bible Hebrew. But this, [ 
stippose, will be called “ nonsense, ignorance, incapability, daring 
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perversion of truth,” &c. by the ApvocarTsE and every interest! 
ed Bible publisher. 

FE have said concernmg the word DW gnaarom, that the self-same. 
word cannot signify both naked and crafty : the Advocate for received: 
errors says, “When however he asserts that the same word cannot 
signify both naked and crafty, he asserts what is contradicted by 
evidence. ‘That the word before us Ὁ), with or without the servile }, 
does really signify ‘ naked,’ is placed beyond all possible doubt, in a 
tember of passages, in winch, to substitute the sense of prudent or 
crafty, would wholly destroy the meaning. For instance, at Job 1. 
41. “ Naked (Ὁ ,)ὴΛ ), came I out of my mother’s womb, &c. What 
would be thought of the passage if thus translated, Prudent 
came [ out?” &c. Again, Job xxiv. 7. in the description of the 
wicked, ‘ They cause the naked. (OVW) to ledge withoat clothing.’ 
What would be the sense of these passages, if prudent were 
substituted for naked?” I will tell this specious Hebraist, who is 
so grossly ignorant of the Hebrew, in-one word—NONSENSE! 
for nonsenee they certainly would be. in this we perfectly agree; 
but this agreenvent will give me an opportunity of showing this 
writer, what attaimments be has made concerning “‘ the pecultarities 
of idiom, and the niceties of constraction.” | 

If I were to translate m the random manner adopted by this 
self-sufficient Critic, without any attention to the various ap- 
plication of words according to orthography, or the “ micety 
of construction,” of which he boasts, [ could supply bim 
with sufficient evidence to prove the converse of his propo- 
mition, that, as the word OY gxaaruam, (not OW, whick 
he hes taken for the same word,) does really signify prudent, 
to substitute the sense of “ naked,” would wholly destroy 
the meaning. For example, Peal. xvin. 3. “ They have taken 
crafty counsel against the people.” What would be thought of 
the passage if thus translated, ““ They have taken NAKED 
counsel?” Again, Gen. in. 1. Now the serpent was NAKED. 
Job v. 12. He disappointeth tke devices of the NAKED.—Prov. 
xn. 16. But a nAKED man covereth shame. Ver. 29. A NAKED 
man concealeth knowledge. —Ch. xiv. 8. The wisdom of the 
NAKED ts to understand his way? &c. I might then, with a boast- 
jag finish to these remarks say, in the words of this writer, “ [t were 
endless to cite passages of this description, in which the undoubted 
sense of the word is prudent or crafty.” This will be sufi- 
cient to convince the reader, that this gentleman does aot ὦ» 
derstand “ the peculiarities of idiom, and the niceties of construc 
hoa,” m the Hebrew. | ᾿ 

Thas writer has copied the word Ὁ.) gnadrom from the lex- 
com, a3 all do who pretend to understand the Hebrew without attend 
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ing to the orthography of the language. And if this were allowed, or. 
had ever been so understood by modern or ancient Jews, there then 
mdeed would be no certainty in the Janguage ;'and the commands 
which God gave, might be made to have a double meaning, as he 
contends. Butif the language be understood as it 1s with vowels 
in all properly printed Hebrew Bibles, it becomes the most cer- 
tain language in the world. I need not enlarge on the notion of, 
the sacred language having been given without vowels, to be per- 
fected, or made certain in jts application, by the wisdom of man ; 
so that 2 Φ shaabar, which means “broken,” 1 Kings xiti. 28. 
could not be known from “20 sheber, “corn,” Gen. xin. 1— 
"1237 dobeer, “ speak,” Deut. v. 1. from “Δ deber, “a pesti- 
lence,” Hab. 11, 5. And so it is in all the words throughout the 
Scripture, the consonants being the same in each, there would be’ 
no possibility of knowing whether the word meant broken, or corn 
—speak, or pestilence. This is the depth of this gentleman’s 
knowledge in Hebrew : now for the proof. “ἜΝ 
The word D°Y gnaarom, has but one root, according to Taylor,. 
Parkhurst, Levi, and others; and I find that the ) inserted, making 
a fourth letter, does not form another root: this is the reason why, 
I have said that those, who place the word under a different radix, 
are wrong. But this mtemperate writer m his customary way of 
abuse says, “ He (Bellamy) botdly affirms they are wrong, as if 
he thought that his own would bear down every other authority.” 


*,* Having inserted the articles of Mr. Hailes, Mr. Leo, and 
several other communications, in opposition to Mr. Bellamy, we 
think it our duty to insert his defence of bis work. However we 
may agree with the Quarterly Review in some of its statéments, 
we must declare our belief, that Mr. B. is firmly persuaded of 
the great truths of Revelation, zealously attached to the orthodox 
principles of the Church of England, and that he is sincerely 
convinced that he is essentially supporting the cause of both in 
his new translation. That work is open to all the severity of criti 
cism, of which he has received an ample share, particularly iq 
the article to which he has now replied. Of his work we can 
only say, Valeat quantum valere potest. If one in a hundred 
passages of his version should be hereafter received, he will have 
conferred a signal service on Biblical criticism ; if not, his work 
will soon be consigned, in vicum vendentem thus, et odores, et 
teen et guicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. We shall only add, 

at we shaJl readily admit any fair and temperate discyssion qa 
either side. —Epir. Oo ΕΞ 
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No. V.—[Continued from No. XXXIV. p. 861.] 


XXIII. In a note on Cowley’s Davideis, there occurs a read- 
ing of a line in Claudian, which is remarkable, as being in a style 
of versification the very reverse of Claudian’s: “ crastina venture 
exspectantes gaudia preedz.”. Claud. Pros. 1. 1. ult, The common 
reading is “ spectantes.” 

XXIV. Heyne, on Virg. En. 1. 738, “Tum Bitie dedit in- 
crepitans,” observes, “ Bitias Punicum nomen, quod et alibi oc- 
curnt.”| An oversight: Bitias figures as a ‘Trojan in the conflict 
at the gates of New Troy in the ninth book. See 1x. 672 et 
seqq. 703 et seqq. ΧΙ. 396. Bitias and Βιθύας occur, indeed, in 
other authors as Punic names. See Sil. Ital. 11. 409. and Ru- 
ἔπεα note. Suilius understood Virgil in the same manner as 


XXV. In the Quarterly Review, No. XV. p. 404, art. Electa 
Tentamina Schol. Edin. “ Afferat, O Britones” is objected to on 
the score of quantity. Is the quantity of this word detefmined ? 
Juvenal has “ nec Brittones unquam,” (Sat. xv.) but some read 
“‘Teutones.” Addison writes, ‘“ Britonumque heroa_pererrat.”, 

AXVI. Ib. p. 395. ‘The Italian composers in Latin verse 
abound, however, with these barbarisins, not scrupling to elide 
one diphthong before another.” When the modem canon on this 
subject was first mentioned to the author, a line of Virgil, (Georg: 
Iv. 342.) occurred to him : : “ Ambe auro, pictis incinctze pellibus 
ambe.’ 

XXVII. Porson, on Eurip. Phen. 16, ταΐδων 2 ἐς οἴκους ἀρσένων 
κοινωνίαν, observes: ““ κοινωνίαν, consuetudinem, ὁμιλίαν, ait -Mus- 
. gravius, male. Sensus est, ut ipse et 660 communes liberos habere- 
mus; ut tpse ex me liberos procrearet. * To the passages from the 
Greek poets, which he subjoins, may be added, Virg. fin. 11. 
789. ‘ Jamque vale, et nati serva communis amorem.’ 

XXVIII. The god Oceanus, in the Prometheus of ΓΝ 
thus begins on entering : 


*Hxw δολιχῆς τέρμα κελεύθου 
διαμειψάμενος. πρός σε, Προμηθεῦ, 
τὸν »“πτερυγωκῆ τόνδ᾽ οἰωνὸν 
γνώμῃ στομίων' ἄτερ εὐθύνων. Prom. 292, ed. Blomf. 
Blomf. in Gloss. “ Γνώμῃ. Voluntate solu. θελήματι ἐμῷ. Schdl. 
B. Southey has employed the same fiction (I know not whence 
derived) in his Vision of the Maid of Orleans, Part 111. 
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Theodore 
Drove with an angel’s will th’ obedient bark. 


‘So also in the Curse of Kehama, vit. St. 2. 


An angel’s head, with visual eye, 

Thro’ trackless space, directs its chosen way ; | 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 

Requires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 


XXITX. Southey, in his preface to Amadis of Gaul, p. xvii. 
says: ‘ It is dangerous to attempt subjects which have been enno- 
bled by a great master. Even the Greek ‘lragedians were not 
equal to the “task of dramatising the characters of Homer: they 
could not bend the bow of Meonides. ‘They teach us to despise 
Ajax, and dislike Ulysses ; for they attribute nothing but cunning 
to the one, and brutal courage to the other.” This passage betrays 
an inaccuracy not unfrequent with our author, who, with con- 
siderable abilities and very extensive reading, combines a precipi- 
tancy and warmth of temper which sometimes leads him into 
error. Withoyt disputing the justice of the last observation as 
‘far as relates to the character of Ulysses, surely the impression 
which the Ajax of Sophocles leaves on the mind with regard to 
its hero, is very different from Seuthey’s representation. 

XXX. Brunck, in a note on Soph. Aut. 909, seqq. πόσις μὲν 
dy μοι, xatbavdvros, ἄλλος ἦν, x. τ. A. refers to Herodatus (111. 
119) for a passage containing a similar argument. Add Eurip. 
Iph. Aul, 485, seqq. 

τί βούλομαι γάρ; οὐ γάμους ἐξαιρέτους | 
" ἄλλους λάβοιμ᾽ ἄν, εἰ γάμων ἱμείρομαι ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀπολέσας ἀδελφὸν, ὃν μ᾽ ἥκιστ᾽ ἐχρῆν, 

᾿Ελένην ἕλωμαι, τὸ κακὸν ἀντὶ τἀγαθοῦ ; ἦς 
~ XXXI_ In the ninth book of Quintus Calaber, 1. $53, να 
read Οἵ δ᾽ ὅτε δὴ Δῆμνον κίον, ἠδὲ καὶ ἄντρον κοῖλον 











indebted to the British Review.) May not the original reading 
have been, Of δ᾽ ὅτε δὴ Δῆμνόν τε καὶ ἄντρον κοῖλον ixovrof ‘There isa 
want of harmony, as well in the emendations as in the-original 
reading, which ill befits, at least, an imitator of Homer. το. 
"XXXII. It has been stated that the proverb, “ Incidit in 
Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” which had often been quoted, 
although its origin was unknown, was discovered in an obscure 
poem-of the middle ages, called the Alexandreis, where tie κῶς 
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lowing words occur, in an apostrophe to Darius king af Persu, 
when flying from Alexander after the battle of Arbela ; 
hostes incurris dum fugis hostem : 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 
A writer in the Monthly Magazine for June last, p. 400, has 
uoted the exact words from the Tristia or Ex Ponto of Ovid. 

XX XI. In an oracle quoted by Herodotus, v. 92. occurs the 
line, Κύψελος Ηετίδης, βασιλεὺς κλεινοῖο Κορίνϑου" where Wesseling 
observes, “ Minime refert, eligaturne xAsivoso Κορίνθου, aut κλειτοῖο." 
The latter, however, is more Homeric. 

XXXIV. On the line in the Medea of Euripides, (476) ἔσωσά 

᾿ σ᾽, ὡς ἴσασιν ᾿Ελλήνων ὅσοι--- Porson observes : ‘‘ Hic locus ab aw 
tiquis ob sigmatisuium notatus est, quanquam sigma szpius re 
titur in Iph. “ἢ 772. τὸ σῶμα σώσας, τοὺς λόγους σώσεις ἐμοί. Nec 
parcius in Sophocl. kd. Γ΄. 1481. ὡς τὰς ἀδελφὰς τάσδε τὰς ἐμὰς 
χέρας, et ejusdem fabule 425. quem laudat Marklaudus ad Iph. 
‘T. 1068” ‘The other line referred to in the Gcdipus Tyrannus 
runs thus: ὁσ᾽ ἐξισώσει σοί τε καὶ τοῖς σοῖς τέχνοις. Et may be ob- 
served, however, that in none of these are the sigmas so close 
together, or their effect so unimpeded by the intervention of other 
consonants, as in the first part of the ime in the Medea. : 

XAXXV. We read in Horace— 


Nec, si resurgat centimanus Gyges. Lib. ir. Od. xvii1, 14.. 
Testis mearum centimanus Οὗ ges 








Sententiarum Lib. 111. Od. 1¥. 69. 
Constanti juvenem fide | | 
Gygen  ————__—__——_—_—__ Lib... 111. Odd. vir. 5. 


How is this difference of ‘quantity to be accounted for? 

XXXVI. It was an observation of Varro, that Virgil’s descrip- 
tions of the morning, in the Aineid, generally contain something 
of an allusion to the events which are to happen in the coarse of 
the ensuing day; that they are, as it were, tinged with its character- 
istic coloring. He instances the passage in which the morning on 
which Dido dies fos love is described : 

Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras 

Tithom croceum linquens Aurora cubile. Ain. 1v.584. ᾿ 
(I owe this information to the English life of Virgil prefixed ta 
Dryden's translation.) There is an instance in the eleventh book 
which ;-erhaps more fully agrees with Varro’s idea. The day ap- 
pointed for the burial of the slain in the two hostile armies opens. 

US: : 

Aurora interea miseris mortalibus almam 
Bxtulerat lucem, referens opera atque labores. xt. 182. 
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The effect, at least, is such as agrees with the hypothesis. Per- 
haps also the unusually expanded description in the twelfth book- 
is intended by its solemnity to accord with the ensuing descriptions 
of “pride, pomp, and circumstance,” and the imposing ceremony 
of the compact. 


Postera vix summos spargebat lumine montes 
Orta dies ; quum primum alto se gurgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efftant : | 
Campum ad certamen, &e.—x11. 113.. 


Where, by the way, may be discovered the origin of Claudian’s 
well-known “ Sol, qui flammiferis,” &c. Do 
XX XVII. Blomfield, in his Glossary on the Septem contra 
Thebas of Aischylus, 343, 344, (ὡρπαγαὶ δὲ, Διαδρομᾶν ὁμαίμονες) 
quotes, among other passages, Alceus ap. Stob. xcv. p. 387. 
rsiu. p. 184. ᾿Αργαλέον πενία, κακὸν ἄσχετον, “A μέγαν δάμνησι 
“αὸν ἀμαχανία σὺν ἀδελφᾷ. Y forget, whether, in any of his ob- 
servations on similar passages in Aischylus, he has referred to the 
reply of the Andrians to Themistocles, when, in order to persuade 
' them to submit to a contribution, he told them that the Athenians 
brought with them two powerfal deities, Persuasion amd Necessity ; 
to which, according to Herodotus, they replied, “as κατὰ λόγον 
ἔσαν ἄρα αἱ ᾿Αθῆναι μεγάλαι τε καὶ εὐδαίμονες, καὶ δεῶν χρηστῶν ἥκοιεν 
. εὖ' ἔπει ᾿Ανδρίους ye εἶναι γεωπείνας ἐς τὰ μέγιστᾳ ἀνήκοντας, καὶ 
θεοὺς δύο ἀχρήστους οὐκ ἐκλείπειν σφέων τὴν νῆσον, ἀλλ᾽ αἰδὶ φιλοχωρέειν, 
Πενίην τε καὶ ᾿Αμηχανίην'" καὶ τουτέων τῶν θεῶν ἐπηβόλους ἐόντας "Ανδρίουφ, 
οὐ δώσειν χρήματα. Herod. viit. 111. There is a curious parallel 
to this reply recorded in modern history. ‘ The old rebels in 
Henry the Eighth’s time felt themselves beyond all doubt fully 
justified in their insurrections when they told the Duke of Norfolk 
that ‘ Poverty was their captain, the which, with his cousin Ne- 
cessity, had brought them to that dping.’” Quarterly Review. 
XX XVIII. Is it possible that the epithet πυχνόκτεροι in the pas- 
sage of Sophocles, Cid. Col. 17, 18. xuxvéwrepos δ᾽ "Εσω κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
εὐστομοῦσ᾽ ἀηδόνες, may refer to something in the subject of it, so 
as to answer to Homer’s πυκινὰ πτερὰ δεύεται ἅλμῃ (Od. v.53)? ὁ 
XX XX. Livy (xxx. 30.) thus describes the first meeting of 
Annibal and Scipio, at the conference which preceded the battle 
of Zama. ““ Paulisper alter alterius conspectu, admiratione mutua 
prope attoniti, conticuere. Tum Annibal prior,” &c. The writer 
extracted from a periodical work the following account: “ Lord 
Wellington arrived at Paris on the 5th of May (1814). He met 
Blacher for the first time at a great ball, who was there presented 
to him. They are said to have bowed, and looked for some time 
at each other, without speaking, and afterwards conversed fot Wen 
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minutes.” The reader will perhaps be reminded of the description 
of Homer, the great master of real life :, 

Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἔντο, 

ἤτοι Δαρδανίδης Πρίαμος θαύμαζ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆα, 

ὅσσος ἔην, οἷός τε θεοῖσι γὰρ ἄντα ἔώκχει. 

αὐτὰρ Δαυδανίδην Πρίαμον θαύωμαζεν ᾿Αχιλλεὺς, 

εἰσορόων ὄψιν τ᾽ ἀγαθὴν, καὶ μῦθον ἀκούων. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ τάρπησαν ἐς ἀλλήλους ὁρόωντες, 

τὸν πρότερος προσέειπε, κ. τ. λ. ------------- 

. Il. xxiv. 648. ͵ 
XL. To the passages adduced as parallel by ἃ writer in 

No. xxx1t.- of this Journal (pp. 205, 206.) to Longinus’s 
ἁμάρτημ᾽ εὐγενὲς, add the following, from Dryden’s lines on the 
death of Oldham the poet : 
. A noble error, and but seldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betray’d. 

XLI. In the Diosemea of Aratus, 1. 102. (Class. Journ. No. 

XXXIII. p. 48.) we read ; 
σϊά τε πολλὰ 
: ἑλκομένων νεφέων ἐρυθρὰΐνεται ἄλλοθεν ἄλλα 
Quere ἐρυθαίνεται ?. ἐρυβαίνετο δ᾽ αἵματι γαῖα, Hom. Il. x. 484. Bap, 


χχι. 21. (ed. Ernest.) ‘The latter form certainly appears to be 
more analogical. : ᾿ 











ΧΙ]. “Oxws δὲ λάβοι τινὰ τῶν νήσων, ὡς ἑκάστην αἷρέοντες 
οἱ βάρβαροι ἐσαγήνευον τοὺς ἀνθρώπους" σαγηνεύουσι δὲ τόνδε τὸν τρόπον" 
ἀνὴρ ἀνδρὸς ἁψάμενος τῆς χειρὸς, ἐκ θαλάσσης τῆς βορηΐης ἐπὶ τὴν voriny 
διήχουσι, καὶ ἔπειτα διὰ πάσης τῆς νήσου διέρχονται ἐκθηρεύοντες τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους. Herod. vt. 51, describing the conquest ‘of some of 
the Grecian islands by the troops of .Darius, Compare with this: 
the following extract from the Quarterly Reyiew, No. xxxv. 
p- 66. ““ΤΊρροο Saib’s conduct to the unfortunate inbabitants of 
Coorg was, if possible, still worse ; his army laid waste with fire 
and sword all the open parts of the country, and the rujned inhabi- 
tants betook themselves to the woods. Here they were surrounded, 
and the troops, contracting the circle, beat up the country before 
them as if dislodging the game; and by these means closing in 
on the great mass of population, amounting to about 70,000, 
drove them, like a herd of cattle, to Seringapatam.” Iam not 
certain that the same practice is not recorded of Jenghiz Khan. 

XLII. Tippoo’s capricious innovations in the names of 
cycles, years, and months, weights and measures, towns, offices, 
&c. are compared in the same article (on Col. Wilks’s Sketches 
of the South of India) to the similar ones of the French de- 
mocracy, which took place about the same time. They may also 
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,he paralleled by those of Clisthenes of Sicyon, recorded ,m 
"Herodotus (v. 68. ) and by the new names imposed on months by 
some of the Roman emperors. 

XLIV. Among the imitations of Strada’s Nightingale, several of 
which are noticed in the Classical Joarnal, No. ΧΧ ΧΙ. p. 180, 
is one by Ford the dramatist, occurring in his tragi-comedy of the 
Lover’s Melancholy. It may be observed of the original poem 
of Strada, . that it is not much in the style of Claudian, of whom 
jt is a professed imitation. 

XLV. Mr. 'T. Taylor, in a note on the concluding fragment of 
his Orphic Remains, (Classical Journal,, No. xxxu11.-p. 163.) 
Χάσμα καὶ μέγα χάσμα πελώριον ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα," observes that.ac- 

-cording to Aristotle πελώριον is an ancient word, “ which affords an 
argument iu favor of the great antiquity of these Orphic remains.” 
On which it may.be observed, that this argument will not carry their 
antiquity farther than the age ‘of Homer (perhaps about B. Ὁ. 865, 
according to what seems the’ most correct system of chronology), 
if indeed they were not composed long. after ;. for πελώριον. is ἃ 
common word.in Homer. ‘The antiquity of the Orphic remains, 
therefore, must stand upon other arguments. 

XLVI. “Let it be remembered to the poet’s honor, that his 
_. vengeance ceased with the life of Cleon. . In the Clouds, he ob- 
_perves with honest pride, 


I struck the living Cleon to the heart, 
When all his pomp of greatness was upon him ; 
But vever spurn’d I at his lifeless corse. 


Quarterly’ Rev. No. xvir. p. 149. art. ‘Translations of Foor 
Comedies of “Aristophanes. 
The original Passage runs thus: 
κἀγὼ μὲν τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ὧν ποιητὴς, οὐ κομῶ, 
οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς Care ᾿ξαπατᾷν, δὶς καὶ τρὶς rads’ εἰσάγων, ἊΝ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ καιμῶς ἰδόας εἰσφέρων σοφίξομαι. ον 
οὐδὲν ἀλλήλαισιν ὁμοίας, καὶ πάσας δεξιάς. 
ὃς μέγιστον ὄντα Κλέων ἔπαισ᾽ ἐς τὴν γαστέρα, 
κοὔκετ᾽ ἐσαῦβθίς γ᾽ ἐπεπήδησα γ᾽ αὐτῷ κειμένῳ. 
Aristoph. Nub. 543, ed. Brunck. 


‘The meaning: of κειμένῳ here, as pointed out by the context, is 
§ overthrown,” 1. 6. made the object of ridicule by my satire; 
answering to ἔπαισ᾽ ἐς τὴν γαστέρα in 1,549. ‘The object of An- 
stophanes i in this passage 1s not to assert his ον" magnanimnity In 
sparing cither a dead ora fallen enemy, but to demonstrate his 
cxemption from a prevailing fault of the comic poets of the ume, 
that of introducing the game subject over and over again to the 
public under a different form. ‘“ Having once,” ‘says: he, “ exe 
0 
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sed Cleon to ridicule by making him the subject of a comedy, 
T never afterwards recurred to the subject :” which proceeding he 
contrasts with that of his contemporaries, who had wearied the 
public with the repetition of Hyperbolus and other character. 
(551, et seqq.) Besides that Aristophanes has actually assailed 
Cleon with posthumous ridicule in the Rane, |. 569, where one ef 
the πανδοκεοτρίαι, accusmg Bacchus (disguised as Hercules) of 
having on a former occasion defrauded her, says—ids δὴ κάλεσον 
τὸν προστάτην Κλέωνά μοι. Where Brunck observes : ‘Cleon et 
Hyperb. ius (Hyperbolus is mentioned in conjunction with Cleon 
in the sume passage) e vivis excesserant, quando acta hee fabule. 
Hos facete comicus cauponarum patronos apud inferos facit.” 

XLVII. Demosthenes, in his oration on the crown, recapita-— 
lating some of the actions of the Athenian people, speaks of the 
assistance afforded by them to the Thebans and the Corinthians 

inst Lacedemon, a little subsequent to the Peloponnesian war,. 
im the following terms: ἐξήλθετε εἰς ᾿Αλίαρτον, καὶ πάλιν, οὐ πολλαῖς 
ἡμέραϊς ὕστερον, εἰς Κόρινδον. On which Stock observes (ed. Oxon. 
4807, p. 94.) ‘ Prope Haliartum—ad manus ventum est.—Mox 
(οὐ πολλαῖς ἡμέραις ὕστερον) cum Agesilao, quem clade ista perter- 
riti Lacedeemonu ab Asia revocaverant, δος! Nemwam (Nemeam) 
-inter et Corinthum male dimicaruat.” The battle in which Age- 
silaus was victor, and which occurred in the same year with. thet 
referred to by Demosthenes, was fought near Coronea in Boeotia. 
The one in question happened previous to the return of Agesilaus, 
and shortly after that of Haliartus (οὐ π. ἡ. ὑ.) : Aristodemus was 
the commander of the Spartans. Another victory was indeed 
gained by the Lacedemonians near Corinth subsequent to the 
return of Agesilaus; but in this latter engagement (which more- 
over occurred later than any of the others) Praxitas commanded 
tbe Lacedemontan force, and the troops opposed to him were 
exclusively Argives and Corinthians. : 

XLVIil. Mr. Kidd, τὰ his late edition of Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critica, &c. has imserted the Proposals and Specimen of his trans- 
lation of the first book of Milton. He might have quoted in his 
notes the followmg passage from Newton’s Life of Milton, which, 
as the Life appeared subsequently to the proposals, we must con- 
clude refers to them: ‘‘ The poem has also been translated into 
several languages, and proposals have been made for translating it 
mto Greek.” Of the specimen itself, it may be observed as ἃ 
radical fault, that the style is im a great measure post-Homeric : the 
versification approaches more to that of Homer, but the conclu- 
sion Ζήσοιτε τρισόλβιοι ἀγροὶ is one which has no precedent in that 
writer ; the nearest instance is perbaps πολλὸν yap ἔγωγε νέωτερός 
us, 1) xxiii. 587. = . 
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XLIX. “ Statii Theb. 1.655. Sed quid fando tua tela ma- 
nusgue Demoror® exspectant matres, supremague fundunt Vota 
mihi. MS. Cant. tua demoror arma. Atque manus: spectant.” 
Kidd’s Dawes, p. 14, note. Virgil (Zn. x. 3O,) has, “ Et tua 
progenies mortalia demoror arma.” Is the latter reading of 
Statius to be established by the passage in Virgil; or are we to 
conclude that the lines in Statius were altered by some transcriber 
after the passage in Virgil? 

L. “(Ov.) Fast. νι. 305. Ante focos olim longis consi- 
dere scamnis Mos erat scamnis constdere longis Edd. Parm. 
1489. Ven. 1497. 1498. 1499.; Ald. 1533.” ib. p. 20, ibid. The 
position of the adjective in this passage, according to the latter 
reading, may be defended by Virgil, who sometimes, though but 
seldom, places it after its substantive at the end of a line. Ain. 
W1it. 662. scutis protecti corpora longis. In opposition to the 
passage in Ovid, may be quoted, En. vit. 175,6.—hic, ariete 
ceo, Perpetuis soliti patres considere mensis." ) 

LI. “C. V. Flaccus v1. 229.  Vidit eques, densa spargens 
Rastilia' deztra Ὁ ib. p. 22. ibid. Is not “ dens& ” the proper reading 

ere! ' 

LIT. “ Ausonius; Furca tricornigera specie penultima sum 
y.” ib. p. 23. ibid. Quere “ tricorniger& ?” 

LITI. Professor. Monk, on Eurip. Hipp. 612, seqq. ὦ Ζεῦ, 
τί δὴ, κίβδηλον ἀνθρώποις κακὸν, x. τ. A. has quoted a similar passage 
from Milton. We may add, from Ariosto, the following com- 
plaint of the disappointed Rodomonte : 


Perche fatto non ha I’ alma Natura, 
Che senza te potesse nascer |’ uomo, 
Come s’ innesta per umana cura 
~ L’ un sopra P altro il pero, il sorbo, e’l pomo ? 
Orland. F. Canto xxvii. St. cxx. 
_ LIV. Among the liberties in which some modern Latin poets 
of former ages have indulged themselves, under thé idea that 
they were authorised by the classics, may be reckoned the use 
of husc and cui as dissyllables. ‘Thus Casiwnir : 
certam cui posuit domum 
Virtus, huic nunquam paterne 
Fumus erit lacrymosus aula. Lib. 1v. Od. xv. 22. 
dubiusque belli , 
Fluctuat pontus, cui militares 
Instruat undas. Lib, 1. Od. iv. 18. 











* lf Ovid placed the adjective at the end, it was to avoid the position 
of ὅ before seumanis, En, 
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So also in a Latin poem of Dr. Watis’s : 


Stet juxta Casiimirus, huic nec parcius ignem 

Natura indulsit, nec Musa armavit alumnum. : 
And so iu a hymn in the ‘Roman Catholic service, ‘“ Pange lingua 
gloriosi,” generally ascribed to Claudianus Mamercus, who florished 
about the conclusion of the fourth century. 

‘ Cui-Laus est et Potestas 

Per eterna secula. ad fin, 

LV. Eurip, Phen. 189. 
σακεσφόροι γὰρ πάντες Αἰτωλοὶ, ,Τέκνον, 
λόγχαις τ' ἀκοντιστῆήρες εὐστοχώτατοι. 


Is there, in this particular notice of the A&tolians, any tacit refer- 
ence, such as were not unfrequent in the writings of the Greek 
tragedians, to the misfortune sustained by the Athenian arms in 
ZEtolia; from the darts of the native enemy, B. C. 426, in the 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war ? 

LVI. « Ait porro (Corsinius in Fast. Att.) lege et moribus obti- 
Nuisse, ut, si Eponymus qui fuerit, concioni non interesset, scil. 
aut morbo impeditus, aut defunctus, aut abrogatus, tum preesidere 
soleret ex ceteris viir. Archontibus nus, cujus adeo nomen 
Psephismatibas, et monumentis publicis eodem jure et στιὰ pra- 
poneretur, quo illius prascribebatur, qui primarius Archon fuit, 
atque eo munere perpetuo fungebatur.” ‘Taylor, Pref. ad Ora- 
tiones de Cor. Oxon. 1807, p. xliv. Does this in any, degree 
‘tend to illustrate the use of the title High-Priest in Josephus aud 
the New Testament? 

LVITI. The following are instances, from’Scripture, of a species 
of expression frequent aniong the Greek tragedians. (ἀνηφαίστῳ 
πυρὶ, Eurip. Phoen. 613, &c. ) A fire not blown shall consume 
him.” Job xx. 26. * The mighty shall be taken away without 
hand.” Job xxxiv. 20. - ‘ In whom also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands.” Col. ur. 11. ‘Thus also 
“ἃ temple ποῖ made by hands.” So Milton: 


“To blood unshed the rivers shall be turn’d.” 
Par. L. xu. 176. 

LVII. In the passage of Herodotus (tv. 192.) οἱ ἄγριοι avdpes, 
x. tT. 4. Wesseling reads, m the concluding place of the sentence, 
ἀκατάψευστα. Is it certain, howéver, (to speak with proper hesi- 
tatiof#) that Wesseling’s sense of the passage would not require οὐ 
xataevora? Neither Wesselng nor Schweighaeuser takes any 
notice of the reading κατάψευστα. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. | 
No. IV.—{Continued from No. xxxv. p. 125.] 
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ORATIO PRO Μ. MARCELLO. 


Itaque illam tuam preclarissimam et sapientissimam vocem invitus 
audivi: satis te diu vel nature vixisse, vel gloriz.’ Satis, 8] ita vis, 
nature fortasse ; addo etiam, si placet, glorie: at, quod maximum 





pp 

t Satis te diu—glorie) Grevitis et post eum plures ex paucioribus MSS. 
ediderunt, Satis diu vel nature viri vel gloria, que scriptura videtur mutatio 
correctoris esse. Nec suspectum nobis est vocabulum diu, quod, semel et 
iterum posthac omissum, tamen §. 27. rursus recurrit. Rivulus autem, unde 
expostulatio ista fluxit, querendus est in narratione vulgi, quam servavit 
Sueton. Ces. c. 86. “ Alli ferunt dicere solitum, non tam sua quam reipub- 
fice interesse, uti salvus esset; se jam pridem potentie glorieque abunde 
adeptum ; rempublicam, si quid sibi eveniret, neque quietam fore, et aliquanto 
deteriore conditione civilia bella subiturum.” Nempe talia apta erant 
‘declamatoriz facundia. Sed nature addidit Auctor ex suo ingeniolo, satis 
temere: nam qui modo 54 etatis annum attigit, nondum aature satisfecisse 
vivendo videtur. Neque ea pars sapientissime vocis in seqq. tam facile 
‘concedi debuit, quamvis quibusdam horis ita loqui liceat homini vite 
perteso. — ; 

Satis, si ita vis, etc.) Abramus: “ Quoniam difficile fuit querele Ceesaris 
satisfacere, neque Orator solidissimis rationibus poterat occurrere, prudenter ad 
aliud Czsaris dictum confutandum delabitur, ut, ea orationis parte confutata, 
totam sententiam refellisse videatur. Siquidem, ut monet Maximus Ephe- 
sius libello de oppositionibus insolubilibus, oper pretium est, quum aliquid 
hujusmodi fuerit objectum, Judicem ab insolubili oppositione ad aliam questio- 
nem abducere. Neque hanc ynam artem adhibet Orator, sed etiam incusare 
se Cesarem fingit, quod ille minus, quam par erat, saluti suze provideret. 
Quod idem Maximus monet esse faciendum: Si oppositio insolubilis inciderit, 
retorquenda in adversarium accusatio, ut specie tenus solvisse vidcamur, Tortio 
Csarem hortatur, summam ut in vita tuenda adhibeat cautionem: Adzer- 
sariun exhortans, ut ejus curam habere videuris, certa quadam via trac! abis oppo- 
sitionem, que solvi posse non videbutur. Quarto, quoniam difficile fuit osten- 
dere, Czsarein satis non vixisse vel nature, vel gloriw, tertium adjunxit de 
patria, quod facilius solvi poterat, et a Cesare concedebatur idemtidem 
dicente, non tam sua quam reipubl. interesse, ut ex illius additamenti con- 
futatione ad alicrum solutionem excurreret. Maximus: Si quid solubile 
opposition: insolubili implicueris, videberis solutionem dedisse, ab ev solubili, quod 
annerumn est, uuspicatus. Possent et alix ex eodem Grieco scriptore proterri 
solvendi rationes et methodi, quibus Noster videtur institisse: sed hac satis.” 
TWnoum restabat callido Enarratori, ut artem demonstraret in verbis, Omitte 
tstam docturum hominum prudentiam etc. ne quis suspiciosus urbanam cavillu- 
‘tionem odorarctur, quo facile ducit ductorum hominum prudentia, tamquain ex 
philosophorum libris mutuata. 
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est, patrie certe parum. Quare omitte, queso, istam doctorum 
howinum io contemnenda moste prudentiam; noli nostro periculo 
sapiens esse, Ssepe enim venit ad aures meas, te idem istud nimis 
crebro dicere, satis te tibi vixisse. Credo; sed tum id audirem, si 
tibi soli viveres, aut si tibi etiam soli natus esses: nunc, quum 
omnium salutem civium cunctamque rempublicam res tue geste com- 
plexze sint ; tantum abes a perfectione maximorum operum, ut funda- 
Menta, que cogitas, nondum jeceris. Hic tumodum tuz vite non 
salute reipublicee, sed sequitate animi definies ? 

Quid, si istud ne glorize quidem tuz satis est? cujus te esse avidis- 
simum, quamvis sis sapiens, nou negabis. Parumne igitur,’ inquies, glo- 





Sepe enim venit—nondum jeceris) In eandem, quam modo fulsavit, chor- 
dam relabitur: nam labitur ubique quasi tgmulentus homo, non progreditur. 
Hic adeo post enim nihil aliud affert, quam quod proxime attulit, effatum 
Casaris, sed variatum commutandi sermonis causa, seu quod sapiens vir, 
quum. nimis crebro diceret, ipse scilicet alio atque alio modo dixisse narra- 
batur. In hoc enim genere dictorum nihil addere licet, nihil demere. 
Facilius licuit, per Cesarem qtidem, quod mox illud, patria certe parum, 
absurda circumloquutione exprimitur: δὲ tibi soli stveres, aut si tibi etiam soli: 
‘matus esses. In quibus alterum soli, ac deinde geste, delebat bonus Faérnus, 
recto judicio, sed quod etiam §. 4. et 29. adhiberi oportuisset. Similiter 
vellem illud quoque correxissent Viri doctissimi, omnium salutem—compleze, 
quod balbutire, non Latine loqui, esse puto. Czsaris potestas cunctam rem- 
pudl., immo orbem terrarum, compleza est ; hoc quid sit, assequor: sed quid 
sunt res a Cesare geste, salutem civium et rempubl. complera ὃ onunt 118 : 
Quum propter ea, que gessisti, δὰ te unum reducta sint omnia, et ex tua 
unius vita salus omnium civium cunctaque resp. pendeat.—Que utinam hoc 
ipso modo dixisset Auctor, nec desperatum perfugium quesisset in novis 
phrasibus. In verbis mox, 7antum abes etc. otium nobis fecit Patricius hac 
‘apposita annotatione: “ Fero, attamen malim fere tantumgue absis: hanc 
enim sententiam his verbis libentius subesse existimem: Quum tua salute 
‘saius reipubl. contineatur, tu autem tantum absis a perfectione earum rerum, 
‘quibus respubl. indiget, ut viz fundamenta eorum, gue animo destinasti,“jeceris ; 
tn cone fu articulo temporis terminum vite tue aquitate potius animi tui, guam 
‘peipubl. necessitate, statues # Quid autem, si legatur: Mazimorum. ᾿ 
-que cogitas, ut fundamenta nondum jeceris; item deinde animi tut ® Id sane 

nomen hoc loco malim, quam infra, ubi sequitur, ne gloria quidem tue.” 
ec prope omnia scienter monita sunt: at si htc hominem penitius novis- 
set Vir acutus, vidisset facile, rectiori sententiz ab ipso prelatam esse rotun- 
diorem trajectionem: ἐξ fundamenta, que cogitas, nondum jeceris, Ad 
superiora aliquid notandum superest de vitioso genere loquendi: Credo, sed 
tum id audirem. Nam credo per se plane est uudio, probo, persuades mthi ; 
quod quum dicitur, nulla adjungi debet talis conditio, tum id audirem, qua 
conditione statim tollitur id, quod acceptum et probatum erat. Ista enim 
sic intelligenda sunt, quasi dicas: Credo; sed id crederem, si verumn esset, 
prod videtur esse falsum; igitur, Credo, sed non credo; Audio sed non audio, 
aullo melius ex grammatica ratione fuisset : Credo, si tibi soli vivis, εἰ tibi 
δοὶΐ natus es, 

© Parumne igitur—aliquid ampkus) “6 Occurrit tacite cbjectioni, ne, quum 
Cesarem glorie parum vixisse dicit, res ab eo gestds extenuare videatur ; 
et magna prudentia ex eo ipso, quod non satis magnam gloriam Cesar adhue 
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riam magnam relinquemus? Immo vero aliis, quamvis miultis, satis‘ 
tibi uni parum. Quicquid enim est, quamvis amplum sit; id certe 

um est tum, quum est aliquid amplius. Quodsi rerum tuarum 
immortalium, C. Cesar, hie exitus futurus fuit, ut, devictis adversariis, 
rempublicam in eo statu relinqueres, in quo pune est: vide, queeso, 
oe tua divina virtus -admirationis plus sit habityra, quam gloris ; 
siquidem gloria est illustris ac pervagata meltorum et magnorum, vel 
in suos cives, vel in patriam, vel in omne genus homindm, fama meri- 
torum. Hec igitur tibi reliqua pars est ;‘ hic restat actus; in hoc 





censequutus fuerit, ejus dignitatem et excellentiam mire exaggerat: Ea 
gloria satis esset aliis, quia nemo preter te majorem ea, quam adeptus es, 
potest gloriam sibi comparare. Tibi vero satis non est, cujus est tanta virtus, 
tam generosa indoles, tanta felicitas, ut ad longe majorem gloriam possis 
pervenire. Ita quidem dicere potuisset, sed multo pressius sententiam con- 
clusit. Preterea adverte praclarasantitheses: aliis, tibi; mudtis, uni; satis, 
perum.” Abramum, ut vides, nulla elegantia aut prudentia Oratoris fefellit ; 
sed duo tamen minuti errores. In priore membro scribendum erat non 
gloriam mugnam, sed magnam gloriam: nam parum propius jungi poscit 
adjectivo, ut saéis et nimis; qui frequens et.constans usus est. Posterioribus 
verbis addendum erat pronomen: Tihi enim quicquid, vel, Quicquid enim— 
sd certe (si te bene novi) ¢ibi parum est. Non in universum hec dicta sunt, 
sed de illo uno, qui poete dicitur Nil credens actum, quum quid superesset 
endumn. . 
"Fide, queso, etc.) Ineptias meras ! Numquam ita Cicero admirutionem dis- 
tinguit a gloria seu laude; quod siia decere se b. 1. de Cesare coram ipso 
dicentem putasset, duram loquendi rationem leniisset, opinor, frnibus utrius- 
rei prudenter ponendis. Nunc misera copula siguidem nobis, ia scholam 
lalecticam missis, definitionem glorie affert, qua uihil cogitari potest magis 
vulgare et ab ἢ. ]. alienum. Huc adjice notationem Scholii: “ Iater admire- 
tionem et laudemmultum interest; miramur etiam mala, laudawrus beneficia.” 
Ceterum restitui ex plerisque codd. cives post suos, a Grutero et aliis extru- 
sum; quod ideo faciendum puto, ne de familia cujusque, de uxore, Kberis, 
mentio facta videatur, quos perpetuo usu Latini appellant suos. Non temere 
autem quisquam ex privatis et domesticis beneficiis colligit illustrem femam 
et gloriam: etsi nonnullos scimus pietate in suos cognumen et popularem 
admirationem meruisse, v. c. Proculeius ille, notus in fratres animi peterni. 
Sic vero ex alia parte sine nostra culpa laborat oratio, siquidem jam molesta 
tautologia nascitur, tn suos cives, in patriam. 
1 Haec—reliqua pars est, etc.) An quasi febule scenice ἢ Ducit eo net, 
qred statim ponitur, actus, qua tamen re nihilo mollior fit iste usus, nec 
fendi potest verbis veri Ciceronis ad Q. Fratr. J, 1, extr. “ In astrema 
arte ef conclusiane muneris ac néegotistui, etc. Contra, 5], uc aliis videtur, pers 
intelligi debet partes guasi actoris; neminem adhuc reperi, aut proprie, aut 
translate, ita abusum singuleri hujus vocis, preter Senecam Controvv. 
VIN. s. IV. {In foro partem accipiunt rhetores, in schola eliguat,” nisi 
ibi legendum est partes. Neutra in nostro loco dubitatio esset, 51 adjectum 
esset /aborum, aut aliquid simile. In seqq. composita minus utile.videtur post 
ejusdem significationis verbum constituas: abest etiam participium a multis 
codd., ut nuper collatisOxenn. At restat alig inutilis vox ixprimis, quam 
ridjcule Patricius sic exponit, uatequem migres evita. Aliter Gruvius: Caters 
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elaborandum est, ut rempublicam constituas, eaque tu imprimis comt- 
posita cum summa tranquillitate et otio perfruare: tum te, si voles, 
quum et patriz, quod debes, solveris, et naturam ipsam expleveris 
satietate vivendi, satis diu vixisse dicito. Quid est enim omnino hoc 
ipsum diu, in quo est aliquid extremum? quod quum venit, omnis vo- 
luptas preterita pro nihilo est, quia postea nulla futura est. Quamquam 
iste tuus animus numquam his angustiis, quas satura nobis ad vivendum 
dedit, contentus fuit, semperque immortalitatis amore flagravit. Nec 
vero hxc’ tua vita dicenda est, que corpore et spiritu continetur. 
Iila, inquam illa, vita est tua, quz vigebit memoria seculorum omnium, 
quam posteritas alet, quam ipsa zternitas semper tuebitur. Huic tu in- 
servias, huic te ostentes oportet : que quidem que miretur, jam pridem 
multa habet; nunc etiam, que laudet, exspectat. Obstupescent posteri 





quidem omnes cives, sed tu pra ceteris fruare republ., que ratio probabilior est, 
et menti Scriptoris propior. 

Quid est enim—flagrazit) Contextum, si spectes, potius in principio sen- 
tentie optes Quamguum, sicut est in Catone Maj. c..19. “ Ile vult diu 
vivere; hic diu vixit. Quamquam, 0 dii boni, quid est in hominis vita diu? 
Da enim supremum tempus—Sed mihi ne diuturnum quidem quicquam 
videtur, in quo est aliquid extremum: quum enim id advenerit, tunc illud, 
quod preteriit, efuxit; tantum remanet, quod virtute et recte factis corse- 
quutus sis.” Quem ipsum locum haud dubie in animo habuit Declamator: 
quam opportune, haud dixerim: et omitto inepte addita verba hoc ipsum, 
quz deleta volebat Patricius, acuto judicio. Sed quod de voluptate preterita 
injicitur, minime aptum est huic loco et persone: de multis aliis et honestio- 
ribus rebus idem potuit dici, si modo dicendum erat omnine. Scilicet Auctor 
deverticulum querebat seu.viam ad laudandum excelsum animum Cesaris, 
humana despicientem, amore flagrantem immortalis gloriz. Etsi progressio 
sententiarum talis est, ut non tam de perenni memoria numinis, quam de 
propria immortalitate, 1. 6. de ademptione mortis, agi credas. 

* Nec vero hec—erspectat) Recepi dicendu propter codd. fere omnium 
consensum ; apud Ciceronem cum Grutero preferrem ducenda, quod ipsi in 
hac sententia usitatius est. Neque Cicerosic usus est verbo contineri, ut ἢ, ]. 
dicitur vita que c. et spiritu coniinetur: quale vitiosum genus formularum 
nos sepe offendit in hac Oratiuncula. Et plura hujusmodi hic et ΠΌΡΟΣ 
intacta reliquimus, $i quis mortuum confodere volet. Mox plerique sic 
refingunt, ila, illa, inguam, vita est tua, ex consuctudine Latina, a qua tamen 
πῶς quoque furmula abhorret, vitam tuam ipsa aternitas intuebitur, vel, ut 
nunc legitur, tuebitur. Atque hoc, ut multo sanius, servavi; superiora paul- 
Julum lenivi interpunctione, quum vulgo distinguant, illa, inguam, illa. 
Non pudet autem nos in his minutiis herere, quoniam ad summam questio- 
nem pertinent, et peritiam male personati Ciceronis illustrant. Quit statim 
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recoquere, ne anplissimis quidcm reliquis laudibus currigendum. Nam 
quid magis injurium dici in Cesarem potest, quam, multa eum tecisse, que 
homines admirentur ; nihil adhuc, quod laude dignum sit? Scil.ut de magno 
latrone. 

Obstupescent—-legentes tuos) ec eam collocationem habent, ut nemo 
certo sciat, utrum et fluvios, ad quos pugne innumerabiles facte sunt, obstu- 
pescant posteri, an illa emnia, imperia, provincias, Rhenwm, etc. trahenda sint 
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certe imperia, provincias, Rhenum, Océanum, Nilum, pugnas innume- 
rabiles, incredibiles victorias, monumenta innumera, triumphos audi- 
enfes et legentes tuos. Sed, nisi hec Urbs” Stabilita tuis consiliis et 
institutis erit, vagabitur modo nomen tuum longe atque late: sedem 
quidem stabilem et domicilium certum non habebit. Erit inter eos 





ad uudientes οἱ legentes. UWabent etiam singula verba, quod displiceat, impr. 
provincias, sic positum nimis ambigue. Przterea in his alii MSS. prebent 
monumenta innumera: alii, pari auctoritate, munera: ex quibus prius hodie 
omnibus probatur, quamvis offendat tantillo intervallo post innumerabiles, 
neque ἢ. |. efficax sit repetitio ejusdem vocis, ut Grevius putabat. Forsan 
igitur legendum erit munera, sive gladiatoria, sive operum publice exstructo- 
rum, que ἃ cultioribus Rome appellata esse munera notavit Frontin. Pref. de 
Aquadd. et ex Ovidio aliisque notum est. Quamquam operum mentionem 
jam habent monumenta ; iterum sine culpa nostra. ΜΝ ° 

1 Sed, nisi hec Urbs—habebit ) Nonow σχρολαστικὴν videmur nobis sic recte 
cepisse: Kes passim per orbem terrarum geste, vel, quod Cic. pro Balbo 
c. 6. de Pompeio scripsit, si res geste omnes gentes, cum clarissima victoria 
terra marigue peragrarunt, vagam ‘et incertam gloriam circumdant victori ; 
stabilem laudem parit una urbs stabilita. Itaque Alexandri M. et Pompeii et 
multorum aliorum, qui non in uno quodam loco domicilium gloria suz posue- 
runt, cegatur modo nomen, stabilem sedem et domicilium non habet. At supra in 
docta definitione glorie dicebatur fama pervagata ; quod verbum ibi profecto 
non, ut alibi, valere potest vulgaris. Patet ex his, animum Auctoris mire - 
vagari erroribus; et, quamvis hic excusari possit, si dixeris, stabilem gloriam 
etiam pervagatam illo, quo voluit, significatu dici posse, (quid enim non 
potest apud talem scripturem ὃ) vereor tamen magnopere, ut ipsi hac Oratio 
stabilis sedes gloria mansura sit. Ceterum eandem sententiam de civitate, 
legibus ac moribus restituenda Sallustiano, ut sibi vidcbatur, stilo tractavit 
similis Auctor Epist. IT. ad Cesarem c. 18. 

Erit inter eos—judicabunt) ‘‘Non omnes posteri tuz gloriz velificabuntur, 
sed alii aliter de rebus a te bello gestis sentient; quum alii te laudabunt, et 
justam bellorum civilium causam habuisse contendent; alii non item, sed 
dicent te non servandz reipubl. sed ambitionis causa bellum Pompeio intu- 
lisse, nisi re ipsa stabilieris rempubl., et hanc suspicionem salute patniz 
absterseris. Lenioribus autem verbis hunc animi sui sensum involvit, 
cavens Casarem offendere. Non enim ait, te vituperabunt, sed aliquid requi~ 
rent ; addit fortasse, quo magis oratio molliatur; non ait, hominum sus i- 
cionem de tua ambitione, sed belli civilis incendium, ut hujusmodi susficio- 
nem magis ad ipsius belli naturam quam ad Cesaris mores derivet. Eandem 
adhibet rationem politissimus [socrates Or. ad Philippum, ut ante me notavit 
Victorius, de Alcibiade, qui excitato belli civilis incendio et perturbato totius 
Grecia statu reditum in patriam extorserat: Ἐχεῖνος μὲν οὖν τηλικούτων αἴτιορ 
γενόμενος κατῆλθεν εἰς σὴν πόλιν, μεγάλης μὲν δόξης τυχὼν, od μὴν ἱπαιγου μένης ὑφ᾽ πάντων." 
Hactenus Abramus, cujus ingenio utantur, qui venustatem Joc! persentiscere 
cupiunt. Videant iidem simul, quomodo probent rarum genus loquendi, 
incendium belli salute patrie restinguere, quod ejusdem notz est, ac si dicas 
bellum sedare pace, vel, morbum removere sanitate; neque ordo verborum 
Ciceronianus libenter recipit manum Patricii, nisi belli civilis incendium, saltte 
parta patria, restinreris, Tum firmanda erit bonis exemplis hc constructio, 
vequirent, ID VEL MAXIMUM NIS/, etc. mox querendum fulcrum sequenti mem- 
bro, ut illud fati, etc., quale fulcrum §. 17. minus necessarium erat quam ἢ, ], 
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etiam, qui nascentur, sicut inter nos fuit, magna dissensio ; quum alii 
laudibus ad ceelum res tuas gestas efferent, alii fortasse aliquid requi- 
rent, idque vel maximum, nisi belli civilis incendium salute patriz 
restinxeris: ut illud fati fuisse videatur, boc consilii. Servi igitur iis 
etiam judicibus, qui multis post seeculis de te judicabunt; et quidem 
haud scio, an incorruptius, quam nos: nam et sine amore et sine 
cupiditate, et rursus sine odio et sine invidia judicabunt. Id autem* 
etiamsi tunc ad te, ut quidam falso putant, non pertinebit: nunc certe 
pertinet, esse te talem, ut tuas laudes obscuratara nulla unquam. sit 
oblivio. 

Diverse voluntates civium fuerunt, distractseque sententiss. Non 
enim consiliis solum et studiis, sed armis etiam et castris dissideba- 





Nec satis placet hec tota decurtata et obscura sententia; quum dicendum 
esset, ammam belli tribuendam esse fatis, salutem patrie unice a Cesaris 
sapientia exspectari. In extremis quod dicit Auctor, posterorum de Cesare 
judicium incorruptius futurum, non cogitavit, ita deteri laudes viri hac’ 
Oratione celebiratas; quum et he forsan amori tribuende videantur et nescio 
cul generi cupiditalis. 

* Id autem—unquam sit oblivio) I. e. Etiamsi te non tangerent laudes pos- 
teritatis, et verum esset, quod philosophi quidam putant, qui una animum et 
corpus hominis occidere censent; tamen nunc ad te pertinet esse talem, ut 
“sempiternas post mortem laudes merearis.—Vel, si hec inter se confligere 
videntur: Nihil quidem ad te mortuum pertinebit judictum posterorum ; 
verumtamen agenduin (δὶ in vita sic est, quasi esset futurum, ut animus 
taus illo preconio frui posset. At hoc potius commentum esse nostrum, 
quam sententiam Scriptoris, vocabula ab eo posita arguunt. Quenam igitur 
erit sententia Scriptoris? Ex ipso pene Acheronte nobis evocandus erit, utid 
certa fide discamus: gquippe verba non funguntur officio suo; nihil inde 
discimus nisi hoc fere, im arte Latine scribend! rudem fuisse hunc sive magis- 
trum sive tironem. Ne grammatice quidem seribit pluribus locis, nedumt 
Latine. Quid enim usus est futuro pertinedit, si isti Quidam putant falso ? 
Cur denique apposuit hanc ipsam voculam falso % 

Diverse voluntates—quid liceret ) Vultum misere de nova materia labo- 
rantis habet hoc initium periedi,si consutas phrases periodum appellare licet. 
Ac mireris, cur non particulam quandam ex istis, quibus ubique uti solet, 
preponat principio ad juncturam faciendam. Hic videlicet magis tali vinculo 
opus erat, quam in proximis Exim. Deinde rursus claudicat antitheton, 
duobus nominibus redditum, consiliis et studiis: ut nihil dicamus de nimia 
σνγωγυμίᾳ Verborum, voluntates et studia, sententie et consilia. Sed castris 
, dissidere aut prorsus nihil est, aut aliud eo, quod postulabat contextus; nisi 
forte’ salutaris hgura zeugmatis et huic vitio medetur. Mox obscuritas qua- 
dam, nimis abrupte injecta, intelligenda est ex seqq. dwbditatio quid optimum 
esset, scil. reipublice, qui dativus ἢ. |. additus nemini displiceret. Jam ne quis 
putet, his omnibus hic non fuisse locum, audiat vetus Scholion: “Ad finem 

osuit causam erroris, ut venialis locus sit contra eos, qui sumpsetant arma.” 
quidem antequam hanc notulam legissem, Oratorem nimis memorem fuisse 
putabam loci Or. pro Lig. c. 6. ubi pauca et considerata verba leguntur ; 
Causa tum dubia, etc., pro importuno strepitu verborum, Multi dubitabunt, quid 
optimum esset ; multi, quid sibi erpediret ; multi, quid deceret ; nonnulli etiam, 
guid liceret. Nam cumulat voces Auctor et variat, ut cumulet et variet’; 
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mus. Exat autem obscuritas quedam: erat certamen inter clarissimos 
duces: multi dubitabant, quid optimum esset; multi, quid sibi 
expediret; multi, quid deceret; nonnulli etiam, quid liceret. Per- 
functa respublica est hoc misero fatalique bello: vicit is, qui non for- 
tuna inflammaret odium’ suum, sed bonitate leniret; neque omnes, 
quibus iratus esset, eosdem etiam exsilio aut morte dignos judicaret, 
Arma ab aliis posita, ab aliis erepta sunt. Ingratus est injustusque 





ae eloquentiam, ut verbis Ammiani utar, inani guadam imitatur fluentia 
uendi. | 

* Qui non fortuna inRammaret odium) Unus in his verbis hesit Patricius ; 
“ Forsan legendum, gui non feritate inflummaret ; ornnino contrarium aliquid 
boritati querendum. Bonitas enim in membro sequenti ad hoc verbum 
refertur.. Querendum autem ejusmodi aliquid, quod vel scriptura vel enun- 
ciatione proxime accedat ad fortuna.” Quod querere nos jubet Vir doctus, 
difficile fuerit invenire. Atque illud quoque absurdum est, cujus gratia com 
rectio desideratur, bonitate lenire odium. 

Arma ab aliis—erepta sunt) “ Non est.dublum, verum vidisse Patricium 
et Gruterum, delendum esse τὸ ab. Alii post pugnam Pharsalicam déposue- 
runt arma, ut Cicero et plures alii. Aliis vero detracta et erepta sunt arma ; 
nimirum qui bellum in Africa renovarant, his, quum vincerentur, extorta 
sunt arma, ut cogerentur illa abjicere. Quod hic dicit eripere aliis arma, ele- 
ganter dixit Epp. VI, 2. victoria detrahere. Invitis tamen omnibus MSS. non 
sustinui ab delere, quamvis id juberet et sententia loci, et ratio Latine 
lingue. Id tamen sibi licere putavit Manutius, quod quidem non improbo, 
sed imitari non ausim: name libris ne latum unguem.” Greevio, cujus hee 
animadversio est, alii objecerunt exempla Ciceronis, in quibus illa particula 
cum verbo eripere conjuncta est, Verr. 111, 48. in Vatin. c. 12. Ac potuissent, 
adjici ejusdem analogie alia verba, exprimere et extorquere, propter parem 
Constructionem. Sed hoc est, digitis et oculis exquirere rationem linguarum ; 
nobis vere judicasse Grevius et priores videntur. Non enim, si Romani 
dixerunt, ab aliguo pecuniam, frumentum, vivitates vectigales, similia, eripere, 
extorguere, exprimere ; non, inquam, continuo sequitur, Latinitatem ferre 
etiam arma αὐ aliquo erepta ; sicam extortamab aliquo ; item alias res, pra- 
cipue eas, quas quisqueé in suo corpore aut animo tenet. Et in is quidem, 
que ad animum pertinent, plane absurda est talis ἀκυρολογίωα, ut extorquere 
veritatem ab aliquo; risum ab aliquo exprimere, errorem ab aliquo eripere. 
Nunc multi, putu, sentient, quibus finibus he loquendi forme distinguantur: 
alii, qui eo sensu non acquiescent, ex bonis scriptoribus eruant nobis ejusdem 
generis exemplum, quo hic usus est Orator, nimirum ut membra paria faciat. 
Omnes enim codd. conspirant ad tuendam vulgatam lectionem. 

Ingratus est—videri potest) Hac, etsi in universum dicta, fortasse ita 
accipt debent, ut Marcellum gratissimum erga Cesarem fore ostendant. 
Alioquin et hec nimium abrupta sint, et prorsus inutilis clausula, Que enim 
pertinacia,etc. Sed hic quoque dubitatur de veritate scripture, aliis receptam 
tenentibus; aliis legentibus guam qui in c. a. profudit ; aliis, addita negativa, 
quam qui in c. a. non profundit; nononullis aliud quid optantibus. Quarum. 
rationum prima, que nunc vulgo probatur, aliquot praecipuos codd. patronos 
nabet, et hunc sensum: Ingratus jn Ceesarein, conservatorem suum, simulque 
injustus est, (an, quatenus injustus est, quisquis est ingratus?) qui armis 
superatus animum retinet armatum; adeoque tali cive melior est ille, 
‘qui cecidit in acie, et in defendenda Pompeii et sua causa vitam amisit. 
In altera lectione, olim vulgata ex MSS., quibus sex Oxonn. accedunt, 
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Civis, 4οἱ armorum periculo liberatus, animum tamen retinet armatum : 
ut etiam ille sit melior, qui in acie cecidit, qui in causa animam pro- 
fudit. Que enim pertinacia quibusdam, eadem aliis constantia videri 
potest. Sed jam omnis fracta dissensio® est armis,. et exstincta zequi- 
tate victoris: restat, ut omnes uuum velint, qui modo habent aliquid 
nou solum sapientiw, sed etiam sanitatis. Nisi te, C. Caesar, salvo, et 
in ista sententia, qua quum antea, tum hodie vel maxime usus es, 
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nisi occultum quoddam acumen inest, statim apparet, negationem ad- 
dendatn esse, uti emendandui putavit Victorius V. L. XVI, 21. Quod qui 
imprubant, videant pro se quisque, quam dura et perplex sint ceteree inter- 
pretationes. Primum Manutiana: “ Melior, qui in acie cecidit, quam gui in 
eodem sensu eudemque mente perstitit, qua fuit ante victoriam Cwsaris; 5. quem 
qui sensit idem, quod antea, usque ad exitum vite.” Tu Ferratiana, prope 
carens sensu communi. “ Melior, qui victus Pharsalico preelio, bellum in 
Africa renovavit, donec in acie caderet armatus, quam qui Pompeianorum 
cause ita se dedit, ut inde, quasi in eadem animam profuderit, nullo beneficio 
divelli possit.”. Jam Lambini, Victorio se nominatim opponentis, hec verba 
sunt, ac profecto verba: “ Non comparat Tullius civem in sententia et causa 
perseverantem cum 60, qui non perseveravit, sed contra, duos obfirmatos 
inter se contendit; alterum, qui in acie cecidit, causamque usque ad extre- 
mum vite diem defendit; alterum, qui, armis jam alteri causz extortis, bel- 
loque victoria alterius partis confecto, perseveret tamen in causa devicta, ani- 
mumque hostilem retineat : aitque, hunc esse longeillodeteriorem. Ratio est: 
Nam ille videri potest constans ; hic est injustus et ingratus.” Hanc quidem 
sententiam probat Patricius, sed in verbis non sine causa hzrens, conjecturam 
tandem affert suam: Melior qui in acie quam qui in causa animam profundit ; 
ubi animam profundere ipsiidem est, quod vite periculum sibi arcessere. Attuli 
omnes priorum Intpp. rationes et optata: optare hic est interpretari: ipse non- 
dum quicquam certi, nec de sensu, nec de lectione, habeo ; quzsita antitheta 
eminere video, armorum periculo, armatum animum ; in acie, in causa ; antmum 
retinere, animam profundere. Quo in studio accidit nonnumquam, ut, dum 
elegantiam sectamur, usum et perspicuitatem sermonis et sensum communem 
‘amittamus. Ac tale quiddam efiam in seqq. evenit Oratori nostro, Queenim 
Pertinacia, etc. ad qu hoc monitum habet vetus Schol. ““ Perseverare cum 
ompeio constantia est; post Pompeii mortem tenere animum armatum, 
jam non est constantie, sed pertinaciz.” Paullo aliter Manutius: “Quibus- 
‘dam, qui recte judicant, pertinacia est, in causa animam profundere; sed qua 
nobis pertinacia, eadem aliis, male judicantibus, constantia videri potest, lis 
ipsis presertim, qui profundere animam in causa malunt, quam pristinum 
sensum dimittere.” Nobis, ut finis fiat nugarum, ponenda videtur correctio 
ad Patricii nutum, sed nostro, ne quis erret, ingenio reperta: Que enim con- 
stantia quibusdam, eadem aliis pertinacia videri debet. Conf. ad Or. pro 
Domo§.71. . . _ 
" Sed jam omnis fracta dissensio, etc.) Fracta igitur armis est dissensio, 
equitate victoris est exstincta, h. 6. nulla jam superest dissensio: restat 
tamen, ut exsistat sive concordia, sive consensus de salute Czsaris tuenda. 
Hic nobis in animum venit similis argutiaex Or. pro Domo §. 67, vis distracta 
et exstincta, et tamen Pompeium terrens. Deinde Ciceronianum fuisset nom 
modo sapientie. Nam et he particule, son solum et non modo, aliquid discri- 
minis habent, quod in scholis explicandum est, aut, si adhuc ignotum est, 
ininus occupato loco, . : ᾿ 
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manente, salvi esse nor possumus. Quare omues te, qui hec salva 
esse volumus, et hortamur, et obsecramus, ut vite, ut saluti tue con- 
sulas: omnesque tibi, (ut pro aliis etiam loquar, quod de me ipse 
sentio,) quuniam subesse aliquid putas, quod cavendum sit, non modo 
excubias et custodias, sed etiam laterum nostrorum oppositus et cor- 
porum pollicemur. 


Sed, unde’ est orsa, in eodem terminetur oratio. Maximas (δὲ 
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‘ Laterum nostrorum oppositus—pollicemur) Si Oratio dicta aut scripta videri 

vellet paucis mensibus ante Cesaris necem, vel post novissimum illud Sena- 
tus cousultum, quo omnia ei divina atque humana decrevit, ferenda fortasse 
in Senatore et consulari esset hec specics adulandi. Tantum refert, quo 
quidque tempore dicatur scribaturve. Sed -custediis Hispanorum contentus 
etlam posthac Cesar recusavit stipatores ex Senatu et Equitibus ; immo 
tutum ab omnium insidiis se putans, teste Dione, ipsas custodias illas remo- 
vit. Ita enim Dio XLIV, 7. “"Qqep mou ἐγίνετο" καίτοι τοῦ Καίσαρος καὶ δι᾽ αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα Φαρσήσαντος, (ες οὐκ ἄν ποτε οὔτ᾽ ὑπ᾿ insivwr, τοιαῦτά ye ψηφιφομένωγ, οὔτ᾽ ὑπ᾽ 
ἄλλου τιγὸς δι᾿ αὐτοὺς ἐπιβουλευϑησομένου,) κἀκ τούτου δὲ σωμωτοφύλα ξιν οὐκέτι χρησαμένους 
τῷ γὼρ δὴ λόγῳ τὸ πρός τε THY βουλευτῶν καὶ πρὸς τῶν ἱππέων τηρεῖσναι προΐμεγος, καὶ τὴν Ex 
τοῦ πρὶν φρουρὰν προσκατέλυσιν." Ubi vide Fabric, et Intpp. ad Velleium II, 57. 
In Verbis, quibus turpis sententia exprimitur, ne quem offendat ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, 
oppositus, quia has formas vacabulorum maxime irequentayit argentea ztas ; 
vix aptiorem vocem ἢ. |. ipse Cicero in promptu habuisset. Item semel is 
tria quatuor similia posuit, interppsitus, intentus, invitatus, interjectus. 

* Sed, unde—fieri intelligo) Gratiarum actio si fieri debet laudando, non- 
dum desiit Orator gratias agere; sin aliter, ne orsus quidem est rem: quid 
érgo simulat, se ad eam rem redire-? Jam hance reversionem verbis facit non 
Ciceronianis. 1116 dicere solet, Eo, unde digressi sumus, revertamur ; Illue, 
unde deflexit, redeat oratio nostra; Redeo ad illu, que initio dixi,etc. Hic 
etiam verbum ordiri nove ponit vi passiva, quasi pro ducta: quare nonnullis 

lacuit orta ex quibusdam MSS. Mox verba hec melius erant vincienda, sic 
ere: Sed, ut, unde—oratio, marimas tibi omnes gratias agimus, majores etiam 
habemus: quamquam, gratia majores mazimis qualea sint, et quam ingentes, 
non satis intelligo. Neque adeo video, qui fiat, ut nunc repente omnes idem 
sentiant ; siquidem paullo ante videbantur latere quidam pertinaces et ingrati, 
animum retinentes armatum. Conf.§, 31. Adde sermonem minus oratortum, 
Omnes idem sentiunt ; sed omnium Senatorum lacrime \ectori propemodum 
cachinnos expriment. An finxit sibi Declamator in illa Senatus consurrec- 
tione omnes Patres Conscriptos lacrimantes? Hactenus pleraque sunt vel stulta 
vel inepta: in extrema periodo accedit tanta obscuritas, non verborum, que 
per se plana sunt, sed universe sententiz, ut, quid sibi ea velit, vix conjec- 
tando assequare. Cujus partem culpe sustinuerint sane librarii, quorum errata 
et correctiones probe factas excute, si quid luculentius extundere audes. Alii 
- pro stantibus scripserunt a stantibus, alii astantibus 5. adstantibus, quod verbum 

Nonnullis in locis, sed diversi generis, usurpatur pro simplici stare: mox alii 
dederunt quod fieri decet, in postremis alii, feri id intelligo; alii, quod M. Mer- 
cello—reddito deberi intelligo ; alii, précipue id a me fiert intelligo, scil. ut ego 
potissimum gratias agam. Ex iis vero sctipturis, de quibus convenit inter libra- 
rios, plane elucet cupiditas verborum ad formam quandam Ciceronis copulan- 
dorum, sine ulla perspicua aut apta sententia. Sed omnium turpissimem ni 
est, 1 od pre cupiditate sua oblitus hic Cicero epistole suz ad Sulpicinen 
(¥amil. IV, 4) ceteros Senatores omnes finxit verbo assentientes, M. Το Cicero- 
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omnes gratias agimus, C. Caesar, majores etiam habemus. Nam om- 
nes idem sentiunt: quod ex omnium precibus et lacrimis. sentire 
potuisti. Sed, quia non est stantibus omuibus necesse dicere, a me 
certe dici volunt, cui necesse est quodummocdo, et quod volunt, et 
quod decet, et quod M. Marcello, a te huic ordini populoque Romano 
et reipublice reddito, precipue id a me fieri intelligo. Nam letari* 
omnes, pon ut de unius solum, sed ut de communi omnium salute, 
sentio: quod autem summe benevolentiz est, que mea erga illum 
omnibus semper nota fuit, ut vix C. Marcello, optimo et amantissimo 
fratri, preter eum quidem cederem nemini, quum id sollicitudine, 
cura, labore tamdiu prestiterim, quamdiu est de illius salute dubitatum, 
certe hoc tempore, magnis curis, molestiis, doloribus liberatus, pre- 
stare debeo. 

Itaque, C. Cesar, sic tibi gratias ago, ut omnibus me rebus a te 





nem censentem pro istis omnibus, et ipsorum nomine jussugue dicentem. Ea res 
neque ita facta est, nec potuit fieri ullo modo. Cesari gratie acts sunt a pleris- 
gueSenatorum, occasione subito oblata a L. Pisone, relationem egresso; nec 
verisimile est, pluribus verbis hac de re usum esse Ciceronem, quam nonnulles 
alios et familiares Cesaris. Is enim, ut supra vidimus, suo quemque loco sen- 
tentiam rogaverat de restituendo Marcello. Nuper aliquis ex iis Editoribus, 
quos nunc schol habent, conjiciebat, sententias dictas esse de conjuratione 
quadam in Cesurem et utrocissima suspicione, qua Declamator magnam partem 
hbelli sui inde a cap. 7 cunflavit. At conflavit, non ex historia sumpsit, opinor. 
Certe in Marcellum ante hunc diem, quo restitutus est, Cesari nulla: mota 
fuerat talis suspicio. Epp. ad Famil.1V,7. ‘Sic intellexi, nihil aliud esse, 
quod dubitationem ufferret εἰ, penes quem est potestas, nisi quod vereretur, ne tu 
illud beneficium omnino non putares.” Vix enim mentiri ἢ. 1. potuit Cicero. 

* Nam letari—prestare debeo) Aliquot MSS. brevius, quam voluit 
Auctor, non de unius sed de communi solute, ita utobsit solum, que vox jure dis- 
plicet Pareo Mant. Lex. crit. p. 22. qui et omissam testatur in cod. quodam. 
Sed aliis sentio displicet, maluntque sentis, ut supra: ex lecrimis sentire 
potussti. De reliqua pompa verborum tedet sensum meum explicare, spec- 
tandis singulis partibus sententiz, ducte ex Epp. IV, 7. f. et 9. f. Quin 
castigationis vim habet ipsa Manutii interpretatio: ‘Si, dubia Marcella 
salute, omnem sollicitudinem, curam, laburem sustinui; nunc, eo conservate 
et reip. reddito, statuo mearum esse partium, μέ tibi gratias agam.” Ne con- 
strucuo quidem sine vitiis est; nec recte Ernestius putabat omoiaapte cobe-. 
rere, si modo scriberetur, ita ut vir, et deinde, id guum sollicitudine, etc. Alia 

renthesi quadam adjuverunt laborantem structuram, quod hodieque faciunt 
Andocti scriptores. Ita vero hic noster doleret plenicrem ambitum periodi 
suw perisse, cujus amor eum szpe transversum agebat. 

Ttaque, C. Casar—accesserit.) Sic exponit hec Manutius: “ Vis est in Ὁ 
Singulis verbis. Primuni merita scribit; qua majora sunt, quam studia, 
officia, beneficia: deinde addi innumerabilia: postremo in me unum. Hae 
augeri non videntur posse, dugentur tamen subjectis verbis, mavimus cumulus 
aceesserit: non enim aliquid ait accessisse, sed cumulum, nec simpliciter 
cumulum, sed maximum. Eodem pertinent Verba, Quod fieri jam posse 
non arbitrabur. Neque illud sine judicio prolatum, hoc tuo facto. Nam 
hee tuo merito languidius esse videbatur, presertim quum dixisset, ad 
tua in me unum innumerabilia meritu; que Marcelli salute vehementer 
aucta significat.” Non placuit Manutio, ostendere elegantiam formula, 
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noti conservato solum, sed etiam ornato, tamen ad tua in me unum 
inmumerabilie merita, quod fieri jam posse non arbitrabar, maximus’ 
hoc tuo facto camulus accesserit. 


᾿ 
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. MANUSCRIPTS, 
BIBLICAL, CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICO- 
ORIENTAL. 


No. XI.—[ Continued from No. XXXV. p. 95.] 





*." We have made arrangements for collecting an account 
of ALL Manugcripts on the foregoing departments of ' 
Literature, which at present exist in the various Pus- 
Lic Lisraries in Great Brirain. We shail con- 
tinue them till finished, when an INDEX will be given of 
the whole. We shall then collect an account of the Ma- 
nuscripts in. the Royau and ImpreriaL LIBRARIES 
on the Continent. 


~— ii —- ae 


BUCHANAN EASTERN MSS. 


Iw the last Numper we mentioned our intention of giving, οὐ 
some future occasion, an account of the Syriac and other Eastern 
MSS. presented by Dr. Buchanan to the Public Library οὗ the | 

University of Cambridge. This was to have been done in con- 
tinuation of the account already given of his other manuscripts ς 
and here the order would naturally proceed. We, however, beg 
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omnibus rebus conseroare, que Ernestio videtur ne Latina quidem esse, corri- 
genti transponendo ; ut me a te non conservato solum, sed etiam omnibus rebus 
orneto, etc. Alind vitium constructionis fefellit Ernestium, quem tot alia 
fefellerunt in Cicerone suo. Nam in ipso disces:u ridicule ruit magister : 
Sic tibi gratias ago, uT ad tua in me innumerabilia merita hodie maximus cumt- 
dus accEsserit, Βα denique etiam Scholiastes, de ornato hanc notulam 
subscribens: Quia Dictator Cicero factus est Italie—dignissimus annotator 
Scriptore suo. 
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‘ leave to make a short pause, in order to give a more particular 
- description of a Manuscript of Dr. Buchanan’s already noticed, 
and barely noticed ; but it is one so curious in itself, so valuable 
for its beautiful characters and antiqaity, and of such importance 
to biblical critics, that we shall transgress our usual‘rule, which is, 
in general, to give little more than the title of the manuscript. 
The title of the manuscript now alluded to, as already given, 1s, 
an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

It is thus intitled in a prefixed label: ‘“ This manuscript, on a 
roll of goatskins dyed red, was found in the record chest of one 
of the Black-Jews, -in the interior of Malayola in India, by the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in the year 1806.” It does not appear, 
however, that the Jews, from whom it .was obtained, could give 
any satisfactory account of it: whence, therefore, it was actually 
derived, and its particular age (for many reasons) cannot be posi- 
tively ascertained, and must be left, in a great measure, to infer- 
ences, probabilities, and conjecture. We are ποῖ, therefore, to be 
surprised, that the gentleman, who made the collation, of this 
most singular manuscript with Vander Hooght’s and Athiar’s 
Bibles, whatever opinion he might entertain of the original, from 
which it might be derived, is cautious of giving an opinion of -the 
age of this copy. . 

On comparing together the most ancient Greek manuscripts 
known (the Codex Bezz in the University Library of Cambridge, 
the Alexandrine in the British Museum, and the Acta Apostolorum, 
in the Bodleian) with the most ancient Hebrew manuscripts, m 
the Oxford and Cambridge Libraries, it will be found by compar- 
ing the state of the vellum and of the letters with each other, that 
the former must be more ancient than the latter by several cen- 
turies. But there is less difficulty in fixing the age of Greek ma- 
nuscripts than of Hebrew, for the following reasons. It is known, 
hy inscriptions,’ that the most ancient Greek manuscripts must 
have been in the square character (or Uncial, as they are called) - 
and the progress may be gradually traced from the Uncial tp that 
of the smaller size. Add to this, that a few years later there are 
Greek manuscripts with a specific date, and by these the ages of 
others may be pretty correctly ascertamed. So that though the 
very best critics may perhaps, be mistaken by a century or, two, in 
giving their opinion as to the precise age of the most ancient Greek 
manuscripts (and they Aave given different opinions) yet in follow- 
ing the rales laid down by Montfaucon, they would probably not go 
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" ‘Antiq. Asiatice Christianam 4am Antecedentes, &c. per Edmuadum 
Chishull. 
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very wide from the truth.—Vid. Montfaucon’s Paleogradia 

But the age of Hebrew manuscripts cannot be ascertained b 
these rules. They are written in one uniform square character, d 
am not speaking of the Rabbinical Hebrew,) and they are all, (I 
am speaking of ancient manuscripts,) without dats. Dr. Kenni- 
cott supposes, that the oldest Hebrew manuscript is not beyond 
the age of S00 or 900 years. See his Dissert. Generalis. 

. All that can be ascertained of Hebrew manuscripts then 18, 
whether they have, or not, the points and accents, &c. and the 
marginal notes called keri? whether or not, they are written in 
columns, with all the spaces and other peculiarities of the best 
‘masoretic copies; and whether the skins are ornamented, or not, 
with the corone at the top: of a few of the letters: in short, 
whether they have, or not, the undoubted evidence of their being 
derived from ancient synagogue copies: for this is the criterion hy 
which the Jews are directed in estimating the value of the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament. Bui with respect to the pre- 
cise antiquity of particular copies, they do not seem to possess 
any precise rules by which they form their judgment: to what, 
however, they call private copies they pay little regard. 

As.to this Indian Hebrew manuscript, it unquestionably pos-— 
sesses all those marks of peculiarity, correctness, and surprising 
minuteness, which, in the estimation of a Jew constitutes the 
prime excellence, and stamps the value of a synagogue copy. It 

as also many marks of antiquity. It is also accompanied with 
this additional circumstance, which will give it consequence among 
:Christians. Dr. Kennicott observes, ‘ It is certain, that almost all 
the Eastern Hebrew manuscripts of the Old ‘Testament, which are 
known at present, were written between the years 1000 and 1457 ; 
which makes it probable, that all the manuscripts written before the 
periods 700, or 800, were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish 
nate, on account of their many differences, then declared 
genuine.’ 
-» I ghall not inquire now into the exact truth of this opmion ; nor 
‘of some others delivered by Dr. Kennicott. But as this learned 
“:writer, and many others, have expressed’ an earnest wish, (the 
‘manuscripts of the western Jews being in their judgment cor- 
rupted) that copies of the Hebrew Scriptures among the Indian 
and. Chinese Jews could be procured, (who had carried on no In- 
tercourse with the western,) this being the case, the present Indian 
Hebrew manuscript, it is presumed, cannot fail of being considered 
a treasure : it is the great desideratum ; yet, according to the present 
collator, it differs im nothing which is material from the western 
copies, whether Jewish or Christian. 
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But our present business is not so much with criticism, ae with 
statement: we shall therefore hold to our readers the balance, as 
it were; of opinions, by presenting them with a copy of a note, 
from the Rev. Dr. Marsh, Margaret Professor, to the Collator, 
Mr. Yeates.’ | 

«¢ A manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of ° 
some antiquity, and found among the black in the interior of India, 
must be regarded at least as a literary curiosity, deserving the at- 
tention of the learned in general. And, as this manuscript appears 
on comparison to have no important deviation from our common 
printed Hebrew text, it is of still greater value to a theologian, as 
it affords an additional argument for the integrity of the Penta- 
teuch. The Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch preserved ip 
the West of Europe, though equally derived, with the Hebrew 
manuscripts preserved in India, from the autograph of Monses, 
must have descended from it through very different channels ; aad 
therefore the close agreement of the former with the latter isa 
proof that they have preserved the original text in great purity, 
since the circumstances, under which the manuscript was found, 
forbid the explanation of that agreement on the prmciple of any 
ammediate connexion. It is true, that as this manuscript, (or rather 
the three fragments of which this manuscript is composed,) was 
probably written much later than the time when the Masoretic text 
was established by the learned Jews of ‘Tiberias, it may have been 
wholly derived from that Masoretic text ; and in this case it would 
only afford an argument, that the Masoretic text had preserved its 
integrity, and would not affect the question, whether the Masoretic 
text ztsedf were an accurate representative of the Mosaic auto- 
graph. 
ut, on the other hand, as the peculiar circumstances, under 
which the manuscript was found, render it at least possible, that the 
Influence of the Masora, which was extended to the African 
and European manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- 
tinguished Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached the 
mountamous districts in the South of India; as it is possibée, that 
the manuscript in question was derived from manuscripts anterior 
to the establishment of the Masora; manuscripts even, which 
might have regulated the learned Jews of Tiberias in the formation 
of their own text; the manuscript appears for these reasons to 
merit particular attention. A description and collation of it, 
therefore, must certainly imterest every Biblical critic.” 


Camb. Dec. 10, 1810. HersBert Marsn.” 





* Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, &c. by Thomas Yeates. 
Cambridge, 1812. 
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Thus far on this Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 
We proceed to the Syriac manuscripts, given by Dr. Buchanan, 

Class O 

1. A Bible that contains the Old and New Testaments, fogether 
with the Apocrypha, and fragments of the books of Clemens. 
i is in what is called the Estrangelo character in 2 vols. fol. 

ο. 1. ὦ. 

@. The Pentateuch ; folio, in a large character. No. 8. 

8. The Pentateuch; a Nestorian copy, in quarto. No. 26. 

4. The Pentateuch ; a Nestorian copy, quarto. No. 27. 

5. Judges, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Song 
of Solomon, Job, and Ecclesiasticus, in large quarto. No. 10. 

6. Esdras, second and third of Maccabees, the Apocalypse, 
Esther, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, large quarto. No. 
14. 


7. The major and minor Prophets, Baruch, and Story οἵ Su- 
sanna, a ἃ Mesopotamian copy, m folio. No. 7. 
8. The major and minor Prophets, The Story of Susanna; a 
Nestorian copy in quarto. No. 18. 

9. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, in octavo. No. 389. 

10. ‘Fhe Four Gospels, with the Acts of the A postles, an An- 
tiochean copy in quarto. No. 2ὅ. 

MI catbolic Epistles of James, Peter, and John, in quarto. 

o. 31 
12. Psalms and Liturgy, quarto. No. 22. 
13. Psalms, and some Canticles, in duodecimo. No. 40. 


N.B. Should there be any omissions in these manuscripts, they 
shall be supplied at some future opportunity. G 





Ὃ Βασιλικὸς Ὕμνος, 
God save the King. . 
‘Yrs Σπυρίδωνος Τρικούπη ἐξελληνισθεὶς, 
Τῷ αὐτῷ μέτρῳ, ῥυθμῷ καὶ μέλει. 





Σώξου Γεώργιε ᾿Αρχέ! 
Πολυετὴς εἴης ᾿Αρχέ! 
Σώξου ’Apye / 


256—272 


Ὁ Βασιλικὸς "“Ὑμνορ. 


Νίκαις ὑψούμενος, 

“όξη κοσμούμενος 

Μέχρι γήρως λιπαροῦ" 
Σωζου ᾿Αρχέ ! 


᾿Ανάστα Κύριε 6 Θεὸς, 

᾿Εχβθροὺς αὐτοῦ ὃ κραταιὸς 
Σύντριψον Σύ! 

Bovaas τε τάραξον, 

“όλους διάῤῥηξον 

Ἡμῶν γὰρ σὺ ἐλπὶς εἶ" 
Σώξου ᾿Αρχέ! 


Τὰς ἀγαθάς σου Awpeag 

Χέε αὐτῷ, καὶ δὸς μακρᾶς 
Τυχεῖν ᾿Αρχῆς, 

Νόμους κρατύνοντι, 

Ἡμᾶς τ᾽ ἐγείροντι 

"Aah ψάλλειν ἐκ ψυχῆς, 
Σώξου ᾿Αρχέ ! 
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Gen. i. 2.—Heb. When the earth | 
Heb. And there was the spirit (or breath) of the Aleim, 
i.e. the ever-blessed Trinity, causing a tremulous motion on the faces 
of the waters. So Milton, P. L. 1. 19. sqq. | 
Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like, satst brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant — | 

But by the epithet dove-ltke, Milton, whose mind was a complete 

store-house of classical images, probably meant to express (Hom. O85. 


x. 468.) 
ὡς δ᾽ or ἂν ἣ κίχλαι TANYZITITEPOI, 
ἠὲ πέλειαι. 
Where, however, the τανυσίπτεροι must be referred to κίχλαι rather 
than to πέλειαι, unless it may be regarded as a commune epitheton. 

5. Heb. And there was E. and there was ΜΙ. day the first—«xai 
ἐγένετο ἑσπέρα, καὶ ἐγένετο πρωὶϊ, ἡμέρα pia—LXX. Perhaps more 
correctly, at least more correspondently with the Jewish idiom, νυχθή- 
μερον πρῶτον. So St. Paul, (2 Cor. xi. 25.) νυχθήμερον ἐν τῷ βυθῷ 
πεποίηκα. 


10. The dry land—Heb. to the dry land yay. Τὴν ξηράν. LXX. 


So Matth. xxii. 15. Tlepeayere τὴν θαλάσσαν καὶ τὴν ξηράν. It may, 
however, be remarked, that the sacred writers of the New Testament 
do not follow the version of the Seventy, so scrupulously as they are 
. in general imagined to do. For many remarkable instances of discre- 
pancy, see “ Scripture authentick and Faith certain, by Edward, 
Lord Bishop of Cork and Rosse.” 

14. Lights. Heb. Instruments or sconces of light. DW NID. Φωστῆ- 


pes. LXX. i. 2. candelabra. So philosophical and accurate is the 
Mosaic cosmogony, and so early in his history does the great Law- 
giver direct our view to the great Father of Lights, from whom all 
illumination emanates ! 

24. Beast of the earth. Heb. wild beasts—Onpia. LXX. 

Cap. ii. 9. Pleasant to the sight. Heb. to be desired—the verb is 
in Niphal. 

12. Bdellium and the onyx stone—éxei ἐστὶν ὁ ἄνθραξ καὶ 6 λίθος ὁ 
πράσινος. LXX. Qu. the carbuncle and chrysoprase? Parkhurst 
interprets M5937, ¢ pearl. Being joined with Ὁ, the hoof, or 
onyx stone, it can scarcely be the resinous gum described by Pliny. 
H. N. xxxvii. 8. Perhaps some of your correspondents, who have. 
made the Mineralogy of Scripture their study, will favor me with their 
sentiments on this point. 
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iii. Dust shalt thou eat—so in Deut. xxxii. 24.: the poison of ser- 
pents of the dust. Τὼ δ᾽ ἐξειλύσθεντες ἐπὶ χθονὶ γαστέρας ἄμφω aipo- 
βόρως ἐκύλιον (Theocr. ᾿Ηράκλισκ. 17.) 

20. Eve—so the LXX. Ζωή. 

‘ 21. Coats g skins. Heb. tunics—LXX. Χιγῶνας. 

24. Placéd at the east of the garden. Heb. placed or caused to 

dwell in a tabernacle. Sup, So great is the antiquity of the Jewish 


tabernacle-worship. 

Which turned every way. Heb. which turned upon itself. The verb 
is in Hithpael. 

iv. 7. Sin lieth at the door. Heb. a sin-offering croucheth yy7— 


a word particularly applied to that attitude of beasts which heralds 
denominate seiant. 

8. Cain talked with Abel. The LXX. give us some words addressed 
by C. to A. διέλθωμεν» εἰς τὸ πεδίον. 

14. My punishment is greater than I can bear. Heb. My sin is 
greater than can be expiated—treferring ἴον. 7. Our translators have, 
as usual, referred us to the margin for an interpretation much more 
correct than that in the text—Mine iniquity is greater than that it 
may be forgiven. This is one among a multitude of instances which 
prove, that it is of little use to print Bibles without marginal referen- 
ces; since, where the text and margin are at variance, the true ren- 
dering, in nine instances out of ten, is contained in the latter. 

17. He builded a city. Heb. he was building. So LXX. ἦν οἰκοδο- 
por. : 
22. An instructor of every artificer. Heb. a sharpener, or, as in 
our margin, a whetter of every instrument: a remarkable instance 
of negligence on the part of our translators; siuce, if we put the text 
and margin together, we shall have a whetter of every artificer. 

24. If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold. Rather, If seven-fold ven- 
geance shall be taken on Cain—or, more accurately still, If God shall 
rise up Op to take seven-fold retribution on Cain— 


ὅτι ἕπτακις ἐκδεδικήται ἐκ Κάϊν. LXX. 


v. 1. The book of the generations. Heb. the record or account, 

vii. 14. Every bird of every sort—or, of every wing, as in the 
margin. The French expression volaille, applied to poultry, exactly 
expresses the periphrasis of the original. [lav ὄρνεον ποτεινόν. LXX. 

23. Both men and cattle. Heb. from man to cattle. 

vill. 13. Dried up from the earth. Rather, diminished—I ΔΤ. 
Denoting a less degree of exsiccation than the MMW, i. e. completely 
dried up, of v. 14. This latter process, it appears, did not take place 
until nearly two months after the former. 

ix. 6. For in the image of God made he man. This consideration 
appears to have constituted the peculiar heinousness of murder. Such 
is the reasoning of the Chorus in the Medea— 
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σᾶς γὰρ ἀπὸ χρυσέας 
γονᾶς ἔβλαστεν" θεῶν δ᾽ 
αἷμα πιτνεῖν φόβος ὑπ᾽ ἀνέρων. (Eur. Med. 1251.) 

20. An husbandman. Heb. a man, i.e. husband, of the earth, 
TOT why. 

x. 4. The sons of Javan. Hence the Ἰάονες mentioned by Homer. 
Il. N. 685. (i. 6. Athenians) and by #schylus, Pers, 182. On which 
latter passage see Blomfield’s note, and that of Miller on v. 178. of 
the same Piay, in Butler’s edition. See also Milton, P. L. i. 508. 


Th’ Iénian Gods, of Javan’s issue— 


And Bishop Newton’s note. The value and importance of this chap- 
ter, as a geographical and historical record, is forcibly insisted upon 
by Bishop Watson, in his Apology, addressed to T. Paine, pp. 76— 
78. Ed. 1796. | : 

xiv. 10. And the vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits. Rather, 
pits of asphaltum or bitumen. “Wot. Hence the name Lacus Asphal- 


᾿ titus. See Tacit. Hist. v. 7. Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 26. φρέατα ἀσφάλτον. 
LXX. Parkburst (Heb. Lex. voc. ΓΤ. v.) judiciously says, 


‘< [t seems emphatically observed by the sacred historian, (Gen. xiv, 
3.) that this place, which bad been thus idolatrously dedicated to the 
genial powers of nature, was changed into the salt sea, barren and 
waste.” See also his note at p. 636. of that elaborate and admirable 
work. (8vo. edit.) 
Xxx, 24. Cf. isch. P. V. 956. 
τοῖον παλαιστὴν νῦν παρασκενάδεται 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸς αὐτῷ, δυσμαχώτατον τέρας. 
xxxvi. 15. There were dukes of the sons of Esau. Rather, heads 
or chiefs of the family of Esau or Edom. DION. Οὗτοι ἡγεμόνες 
υἱοῦ Ἡσαῦ. 
24. The mules in the wilderness. See Tacit. Hist. v. 3., and Bro- 
tier’s note. 


Exod. i. 12. The more they afflicted them, the more the ew. 
Hor. Od. (iv. 4. 54.) a , 7 8" 


Gens, que cremato fortis.ab Ilio, 
Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso 
Dueit opes animumque ferro. 


vi. 3. The name of God Almighty. Heb. God, the dispenser op 
scatterer of blessings, ΤῊ O82. Hence probably the heathen deities 
obtained the title so generally added to their names—Oeol δωτήρες 
εαων . ᾿ 

Numbers, xxii, 22. Because he went. Rather, as or when he was 
Soing. | | Co, : 
xxiv. 4. Falling into a trance, but having his eyes open. Heb. 
whose eyes were opened while he lay entranced. Or simply, while he 





- 
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was in the act of falling. Cujus, dum excidebat, retecti sunt oculi. 
See Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, i. p. 128. | 

Judges, ix. 11. My good fruit. LXX. offspring—yevrypara. So 
Matt. xxvi. 29. ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γεννήματοε τῆς ἀμπέλον. 
xiii. 924. Called his name Samson, From Wipw the solar light. 


Samson was, in many important respects, a type of Christ the Sun of 
righteousness. (See Mather on the Types, 4to. p. 104.) 

1 Kings, xxi. 10. Thou didst blaspheme God and the king. Rather, 
thou didst bless (or worship) the Aleim. i.e. the false gods of the 
heathen—an offence punishable with death by the law of Moses. (See 
Deut. xiii. 6—9. xvii. 2, &c.) . 

2 Kings, v. 10. The seven-fold ablution here prescribed by Elisha 
was in succeeding ages deemed equally sacred and efficacious by the 
Pythagoreans, See Apul. Met. Lib. xi. sub init. ““ Confestim discussa- 
pigrd quiete, alacer exsurgo; meque protinus purificandi studio 
marino lavacro trado: septiesgue submerso fluctibus capite, quod eum 
numerum precipué relligionibus aptissimum divinus ille Pythagoras 
prodidit, letus et alacer Deam prepotentem lacrymoso vultu sic ad- 
precabar.” . 

2 Kings, xix. 7. Behold, I will send a blast upon him. This, in 
all probability, according to the conjecture of Dr. Johnson, was the 
Simoom, or burning wind of the desert. See a very intelligent Essay 
towards confirming this hypothesis, in the ‘Fragments to Calmet.’ 
ist Hundred. F. 5. pp. 12, 13. . 

Nehem. x. 29. They entered into a curse, and into an oath, to 
walk in God's law, &c. So Pliny, in his 97th Epistle to Trajan, 
respecting the early Christians. ‘‘Seque sacramento non in scelus ali- 
quod obstringere, séd ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committe- 
rent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appelilati abnegarent.” 

, Job, xxxi. 27. My heart hath been secretly enticed, and my mouth 
hath kissed my hand. After the manner of the heathens (Min, Fel. 
Octav. ii.) ‘‘ Czcilius, simulacro Serapidis denotato, ut vulgus su- 
perstitiosus solet, manum ori admovens, osculum labiis pressit.” 

_ Isa. xviii. For a curious illustration of this remarkable chapter, see 
‘ Fragments to Calmet.’ 4th Hundred. p. 25. 

xxix. 8. It shall even be as when an hungry man dreameth, &c. 
Compare Ovid’s fine description of the starving Eresicthon : 


capit.ille dapes sub imagine somni, 
Oraque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat, &c.. 
(Met. viii. 824. 544.) 


ἔχ. 1. Liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. The LXX. render this καὶ τυφλοῖς ἀνάβλεψι»- 
With this text compare a remarkable passage in Min. Fel. Octav. vii. 
“Inde adeo pleni et mixti Deo vates futura preecerpunt, dant caute- 
lam periculis,: morbis medelam, spem afflictis, opem miseris, solatinm 
calamitatibus, laboribus levamentum.” 7 ᾿ 
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Dan. ii. 4. In Syriac. Heb. in Aramitish—i. 4. “Chaldee— 
iv. 19. The dream be to them that hate thee, and the interpretation 
thereof to thine enemies. : 
quod Di prius omen in hostes 
Convertant (Virg. En. ii. 190.) 
θεοὺς δὲ, προστροπαῖς ἱκνουμένη, 
Et re φλαῦρον εἶδες, αἰτοῦ τῶνδ' ἀποτροπὴν τελεῖν. 
Esch. Pers. 221. 
Hence perhaps the superstition of the θεοὶ ἀποτροπαίοι, or δαιμόνες 
ἀλεξιτήριοι, among the Greeks, and the Pii averrunci of the Latins. 
Hosea, xi. 3. 7 taught Ephraim to go. Kai ἐγὼ συνεπόδισα τὸν E— 
The original, however, literally signifies, my footsteps were for 
᾿ Ephraim. on? FYI. 1. e. I trudged after Ephraim on foot, 


attended him like a sedulous nurse. Vulg. et ego quasi nutritiue 
Ephraim. Tremellius and Junius—quum ego assuefacio Ephraim— 
from which last interpretation it would not be very easy to elicit any 
Consistent sense. ' 

Matt. v. 22. Shall be in danger of the council. Gr. The Sanhe- 
drim, τῷ συνεδρίφ. 

35. The city of the great King. Hence perhaps the appellation 
of the holy city, applied by St. Matthew alone to Jerusalem. (xxvii. 
53.) : 

37. Cometh of evil. More correctly, is the suggestion of the evil 
one. We may remark, that one of the Bodleian MSS. has τοῦ διαβό- 
λον. Cf. cap. xiii. 38. : 

vi. 11. Our daily bread. These words probably contain an allu- 
sion to the gathering of manna, which was only to be collected in 
quantities sufficient for the daily consumption of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. (See Exod. xiv. 4, 18.) 

16. Of a sad countenance Scythian-eyed. Σκυθρωποί. So Eurip. 
Med. 273. ce, τὴν σκυθρωπόν. This coincidence is not observed by 
Blackwall.in his ‘ Sacred Classics defended,’ &c. 

X. 28. Fear not them which kill the body, δε. Czcilius the hea- 
then, (Min. Fel. p. 52. Ed. Dav.) makes this a subject of reproach 
against the primitive Christians—‘‘ quod dum mori post mortem ti- 
ment, interim mori non timent,” &c. 

xviii. 9. To be cast into hell-fire. Gr. the hell of fire, τὴν γέενναν | 
τοῦ πυρός. Note, however, that the words τοῦ πυρός are omitted in 
the Codex Bez of venerable authority—and indeed the sense is com- 
plete without them, particularly to the apprehension of a Jew, in 
whose mind the idea of Gehenna, the valley of fire, and that of Hades 
or Hell, were inseparably united. (See Calmet’s Dictionary, Articles 
Gehennon—Tophet. Also the ccxith Fragment, on the Gates of 

ades.) sy : 

xxiii, 16. He is a debtor, ὀφειλέτης, i.e. bound by the obligation 
of his oath to fulfil its conditions. : 
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36. That upon you may cume all the righteous blood, &c. (Cf. 
Horat. Epod. vii. 18.) Sic est: | 


~so-——- acerba fata Romanos agunt, 

_ Scelusque fraterne necis, 

Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. 


xxvii. 63. That deceiver. Ὃ x\avos—equivalent to the term: yorral, 
a title commonly given to the primitive Christians. (See Bingham, 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, B. II. cap. ii. sect. iv.) So the facetious 
Lucian makes Alexander, in his dialogue with Diogenes in the infer- 
nal shades, call his preceptor Aristotle, γόης καὶ rexvirns. (Arad. 
vex. 0.) 
| Mark, xv. 39. He so cried out and gave up the ghost. This trans- 
lation by no means conveys the force of the original—ért οὕτως κράξας, 
ἐξέπνευσεν. Which should rather be rendered—“‘ that he gave up the 
ghost in the midst of, or immediately after this loud invocation.”— 
"EBoncev φωνῇ peyadn—(v. 34.) an instance of energy greatly surpass- . 
ing the utmost efforts of mortal weakness, and therefore very ration- 
a as well as piously, attributed by the centurion to the Son of 

od. 

Luke, vii. 14. And he came and touched the bier, (or coffin, Marg.) 
τῆς σοροῦ. The same word is used by the LXX., in the account of 
Joseph’s burial. (Gen. ]. 26.) Καὶ ἔθηκαν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ σορῷ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ. 
These are the only two passages in which the word coffin occurs in 
our version of the Scriptures. 

xix. 17. Have thou authority, &c. Gr. Know that thou hast autho-' 
rity, ἴσθι ἔχων ἐξουσίαν. 

xx. 35. But they which shall be accounted worthy, &c. The ex- 
pression of the original—oi δὲ καταξιωθέντες rop αἰῶνος ἐκείνου τυχεῖν, 
is very similar to that in Asch. P. V. 248, 9. 


τούτον τυχεῖν 


οὐκ ἠξιώθην αὑτὰς (See Blomfield ad loc.) 


xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, §c- 
Rather, ought not the Christ—od x? ταῦτα ἔδει παθεῖν TON Χριστόν :--- 
the article should have been by no means omitted in our version, ‘as 
the force of our Saviour’s argument in a great measure depends upon 
it. ‘‘ Ought not the Messiah, to whom all the prophets gave witness, 
and who has been predicted through so long a course of ages, by the 
voice of divine inspiration, to be made perfect by sufferings, and to 
enter into his state of heavenly glory, through the path of mortal tri- 
bulation 2?” ; 

John, viii. 44. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, Sc. 
For an ingenious and plausible interpretation of this dithicult passage, 
see Middleton, Gr. Art. ad loc. 

Acts, viii. 23. The gall of bitterness. The Codex Bezz reads ina 
more natural order, eis πικρίαν xoAijs—in the bitterness of gall. St. 
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Peter undoubtedly meant to say that Simon Magus was altogether 
immersed in the very quintessence, as it were, of malice and bitter 
ness. ‘Sic enim loquuntur Hebrei, ut hominem prorsus oppressum 
ac quasi intus sepultum declarent.” (Beza ad loc.) 

xv. 17. That the residue of men, &c. The original is word for 
word from the Septuagint version of Amos, ix. 12. 

xxvii. 29. They cast four anchors out of the stern, An evident 
mistranslation. The τέσσαρες ἀγκύραι mentioned by St. Luke are not 
Jour anchors, but a four-pronged anchor ; perhaps the grapnel or 
grappling anchor of our sailors. (See Fragments to Calmet, No. 
Ccxiv.) 

Rom. v. 11. By whom we have now received the atonement—riv 
καταλλαγήν. Our translators, by rendering this word at-one-ment, 
appear to regard the latter not, according to the opinion of some 
divines, as synonymous with expiation or ransom, but merely as ex- 
pressing a reconciliation of enmity or difference, whereby the adverse 
parties are made at one again. Soin 2 Maccab. vii. 33. Kal πάλιν 
καταλλαγήσεται τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ δούλοις. Yet shall he be at one again with 
his servants. 

Wii. 25. L thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Instead of 

αριστῶ τῷ Θεῷ, one of the Clermont MSS. has ἡ χάρις τοῦ Θεοῦ; 
which is, I think, undoubtedly the true reading, as exhibiting ἃ most 
consistent sense, and giving a direct answer to the question in the 
preceding verse. (See Locke’s Paraphrase and note on the passage. 
See also Beza). It is worthy of remark that the Vulgate also reads, 
Gratia Dei per J. C. Dominum nostrum. 

vill. 19. The earnest expectation. ᾿Αποκαραδοκία. ‘‘ As a man, 
who looketh for the coming of a special friend, getteth him up to some 
turret, or high place, and putteth forth his head, and looketh this 
and that way, &c.” (Leigh. Crit. Sac. ad verb.) 


‘* Look from the turret, sister dear, 
And see if succour be not near— 
O! tell me what do you espy 1" 
Ὁ. Colman. Blue Beard. 


A remarkable, though undoubtedly an undesigned coincidence of 
thought and expression. | 

xvi. 25. Since the world began. Rather, through a series or long 
course of ages—ypdvots αἰωνίοις. 

1 Cor. xv. 47. The first man is of the earth, earthy—yoixds. He- 
sychius interprets this word, x#Atvos—yijivos. (See Bryant, Analysis 
of Anc. Myth. ii. 117. Ed. 1775.) 

Galat. i. 18. To see Peter. A stronger expression should have been 
used to express the force of the original—ioropyaa Πέτρον. ‘‘ Non 
simpliciter ut viseret, sed ut notitiam compararet Apostoli sanctissumi, 
cui hactenus ignotus fuerat.” (Stauleius ad vii. ad Theb. 512.) So 
Shakspeare in Othello, 

‘¢ Still question’d me the story of my life.” 
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v. 20. Witchcraft. Rather, poisoning. Dealing in unlawful drugs-— 

μάκεια' an offence very commonly practised in Rome, when St. 

aul wrote. This interpretation is controverted by Leigh, Parkhurst, 
and Doddridge; but, I think, not on sufficient grounds. 

Ephes. iv. 30. Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are ᾿ 
sealed, Sc. This text may fairly be adduced in proof of the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, if we render ἐν ᾧ in or by whom, instead of 
whereby. 

Phil. ii. 15. Ye shine as lights in the world. Gr. φωστῆρες. St. 
Paul did not mean to call the Philippians lights; but to compare 
them to candelabra or light-houses, such as the Pharos at Alexan- 
dria. (See Fragments to Calmet, No. cclxxv.) The apostle here uses 


the same word as that employed by the LXX. to express IND. 


(Gen. i. 14.) See the note above on Gen. and compare Matt. v. 14, 
16.) Hence it appears that our version of Wisdom xiii. 2. Φωστῆρας 
᾿οὐρανοῦ, ‘lights of Heaven,’ is not quite correct. It may be re- 
marked, that the last cited chapter contains an admirable exposure 
of the folly of Sabean worship. 

iv. 12. I know how to abound. Rather, to excel, to be eminent— 
weptogevecv—opposed to ταπεινοῦσθαι in the first case, and to sore- 
ρεῖσθαι in the second. “ὁ J am instructed. Gr. I have been initiated. 
Mepusjpac—initiatus sum.”—Beza. | | 

1 Pet. i. 12. Which things the angels desire to look into. This 
expression falls far short of the force of the original word, παράκυψαι, 
which so clearly denotes the position of the Cherubim expanding their 
wings over the Ark of the Covenant, ‘ and looking down upon the 
mercy seat.’—(See Exod. xxv. 18-20. xxvii. 7—9.) 


. Tansor, July, 1818. 
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AN ESSAY 
ON THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
NO. II.—[{Continued from NO. XXXV. p. 47.] 
ee 


SECT. VIII.—That Theocritus observed the slighter and more im- 
perceptible shades of Nature. 

Tus we have sufficiently illustrated how much Theocritus was 

struck with the charms of nature in general, which he describes with 


singular pleasure, ‘‘ ingenti perculsus amore.” He could also discri- 
minate the slighter and more imperceptible shades of external scenery 
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and inward sentiment. It is this quality which particularly dis- 
tinguishes the poetic eye. It appears very conspicuous in Thomson, 
_and Cowper the author of The Task. We meet with descriptions 
which charm at first sight, and of objects which seem to be familiar, 
yet which no one ever thought of describing before. The rich em- 
broidery of nature is infinitely diversified, and new events continually 
arise in the moral world ; so that to the want of a capacity for obser- 
vation and description we must, in some measure at least, ascribe the 
scarcity of original poetry. Theocritus frequently strikes us with 
these minuter and more delicate shades. Thus when the goat-herd 
in the first Idyllium excuses himself from playing on his pipe for fear 
of disturbing Pan, who then rests, weary after hunting, he adds: 
- ἐντί ye πικρὸς, 

Kat οἱ ἀεὶ δριμεῖα χολὰ ποτὶ ῥινὶ κάθηται. v. 18. 
and he is of bitter temper, 

And sharp anger always sits on his nostrils. 
Now we may often “observe a kind of venom playing: in the noses of 
some choleric persons when they are provoked; yet it is not a com- 
mon appearance. 

In the same Idyllium, when describing the figures on the cissybium, 
he mentions a fox laying his measures to steal the dinner of a little 
boy who tended the vineyard, and who amused himself with forming 
a gin for grasshoppers with reeds and bulrushes. To show us that a 
boy prefers his own pleasure and amusement to every thing, he says: 
μέλεται δέ οἱ οὔτε re πήρης, 

Οὔτε φυτῶν roadivov ὅσον περὶ πλέγματι γαθεῖ. ν. 54. 
but he cares not for the scrip (which contains his dinner,) 
Nor cares so much for the vine, as he is delighted with his twining. 

In the Pharmaceutria (Idyllium ii.) Simztha, who is deeply in love 
with Delphis who had forsaken her, observing that the sea and air are 
calm and silent, surprises us with a sudden and unexpected contrast 
in these two soft and plaintive lines, which have alwavs particularly 
struck me. 

"Hyide, σιγᾷ μὲν πόντος, σιγῶντι δ᾽ ἀῆται" 

"A δ᾽ ἐμὰ οὐ σιγᾷ στέρνων ἔντοσθεν ἀνία. Idyl. ii. ν. 38.39. 
Behold ! the sea js silent, the breezes are silent, 

But the grief within my breast is not silent. 

When her lover came to see her first, she was in such confusion 
that she could not speak : 











οὐδ᾽ ὅσσον ἐν ὕπνῳ 
Κυφῶνται φωνεῦντα φίλαν ποτὶ ματέρα τέκνα. Idyl, ti. v. 108. 
—‘‘ faint tremors seiz'd my tongue, 
‘* And on my lips the faltering accents hung : 
‘* As when from babes imperfect accents fall, 
‘¢ When murmuring in their dreams they on their mothers call.” 
| Fawkes. 
Who ever described this circumstance of babes before? 
In the Comastes (Idy]. iii.) the lover says to his mistress—‘I bring you 
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ten apples.” The value of this present is heightened by this circusi- 
stance: “1 took them from the place from which you ordered me to 
take them.” | 
Ἠνίδε τοι δέκα μᾶλα φέρω᾽ τηνῶθε καθεῖλον, 
Ὦ p’ éxéXev καθελεῖν τυ" καὶ αὔριον ἄλλά τοι οἴσω. 
Idyl. iii. v. 10. 

In the Ὁδοιπόροι (Idyl. v.) Comatas, contending in extemporary 
poetry and singing with his rival, delights us with a trivial bat 
natural incident : . 

Βάλλει καὶ μάλοισι τὸν αἰπόλον & Κλεαρίστα 
Τὰς αἶγας παρελῶντα, καὶ ἁδύ τι ποππυλιάσδει. Idyl. ν. v. 88. 
‘* Clearista pelts the goat-herd with apples, 
‘“* When driving his goats, and she hums something sweet.” 
The present which he promises his mistress is no less agreeable : 
Κήγω μὲν δωσῶ τᾷ παρθένῳ abrixa φάσσαν, 
"Ex τᾶς ἀρκεύθῳ καθελών" τηνεὶ γὰρ ἐφίσδε. 1]. v. v. 96. 
And I will give to the virgin a wood-pigeon, 
Taking it from the juniper-tree ; for there it builds its nest. 

This circumstance has been literally imitated by Virgil, but Mr. 

Shenstone has made a new and nobler use of it in his pastoral ballad. 
I have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say t'was a barbarous deed. 
&c. &e. Shenstone. 

In the sixth Idyllium, Daphnis singing tells Polyphemus that his 
mistress Galatea pelts his flock with apples. He then adds a simple 
circumstance, which, as described by him, gives the reader much 
pleasure. 

-----πάλιν &8', ἴδε, τὰν κύνα βάλλει 
“A τοι τᾶν ὀΐων ἕπεται σκοπός" ἁ δὲ βαύσδει, 
Eis ἅλα δερκομένα" τὰ δέ νιν καλὰ κύματα φαίνει 
“Aovya καχλάδοντα, ἐπ᾽ ἀιγιαλοῖο θέοισαν. 
Φράξεο μὴ τὰς παιδὸς ἐπὶ κνάμαισιν ὀρούσῃ 
ἜΣ ἁλὸς ἐρχομένας, κατὰ δὲ χρόα καλὸν ἀμύξῃ. Idyl. vi. v. 9. 
See! She again pelts the dog 
Which follows as the guardian of the sheep: while he barks 
Looking into the sea: for the beautiful waves 
Soft murmuring show the reflection of him running on the shore. 
Take care lest he rush against the legs of the nymph 
Emerging from the sea, and tear her beautiful body. | 
There immediately follows another circumstance, of a more 
singular kind : 
"A δὲ καὶ αὐτόθι roe διαθρύπτεται, ws ἀπ᾽ ἀκάνθας 
Tai καπυραὶ χαῖται, τὸ καλὸν θέρος ἁνίκα φρύττει. 
Idyl. vi. v. 15. 
‘* But there she frolics for you, as from the thistle 
_ The down adust flies, when beautiful summer burns it.” 
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To compare the frolics of the nymph to the bounding of the filmy 
possamer, is surely something out of the common way. I shall pass 
y many instances of this habit of delicate observation in Theocritus. 
A few more, however, I may be permitted to add. 
- In the xiv. Idyllium we have this remark : 
--.Ψ.Ψ- πὸ κροτάφων πελόμεσθα 
Πάντες ynpudéor, καὶ ἐπισχερὼ ἐς γένυν ἕρπει 
Λευκαίνων ὁ χρόνος. Idyl. xiv. ν. 68. 
We all grow old from the temples, 
And time bringing white hairs creeps gradually to the cheek. 

In Chaucer, in the Reve’s Prologue, we have something very like 
this : This white top writeth mine old yeres, &c. 

In the xv. Idyllium, or Sicilian Gossips, we have many nice traits : 
as ‘‘ the strange look of the little boy, when his mother spoke ill of 
his father without adverting to the child’s being present; Praxinoe’s 
attention to her dress; her care of her cats; her fear of a hurse and a 
serpent, &c.” Gorgo also ends with a singular but just observation : 

Ὥρα ὅμως κ᾽ eis olxov* ἀνάριστος Διοκλείδας. 
Χώνηρ ὄξος ἄγαν' πεινᾶντί γε μηδέποτ᾽ ἔνθῃς. 
‘* But it is time to go home: Diocleides has not dined: 
And the man is of a sour temper: you must not meet him when he is 
hungry.” 

I believe those who have been accustomed to ask favors of the great, 
and to watch the “mollia tempora fandi,” have often experienced 
the truth of this observation. 3 

The last instance of this kind which I shall mention is of a very 
sublime and unusual nature. It is where he compares in Hercules 
the lion-killer, (Idyll. xxv.) the herds of cows which belonged to 
Augeas to successive masses of clouds. 

Αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα βόες μάλα μυρίαι ἄλλαι ἐπ᾽ ἄλλαις 
Ἐρχόμεναι φαίνονθ᾽ ὡσεὶ νέφη ὑδατόεντα, 
Ὅσσσα τ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ εἰσὶν ἐλαυνόμενα προτέρωσε 
Ἠὲ νότοιο βίῃ ἠὲ Θρῃκὸς βορέαο" 
Τῶν μέν τ᾽ οὔτις ἀριθμὸς ἐν ἠέρι γίνεται ὄντων, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἄνυσις" τόσα γάρ τε μετὰ πρώτοισι κυλίνδει 
"Is ἀνέμου, τὰ δέ τ᾽ ἄλλα κορύσσεται αὖθις ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοιε" 
Τόσσ᾽ αἰεὶ μετόπισθε βοῶν ἐπὶ βουκόλι᾽ jet. Idyl. xxv. v. 88. 
But afterwards innumerable cows, one set after another 
Arriving, appeared like the watery clouds, | 
Which pass in the sky driven forward 
By the violence either of the south-wind, or Thracian north-wind : 
Of these clouds in the air there is no numbering . 
Or measuring: for the force of the wind rolls so many after the first, 
And some again rise in curves over others: 
So innumerable droves of cows followed each other. 

To the same turn of genius we may ascribe the exact paintings of 
persons, dresses, and animals, which: 'Theocritus presents to us. ° His 
Images are not vague and general, but picturesque and particular. 
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When he describes in the first Idyllium the woman who appears io 
relievo on the cissybium, she is represented as ᾿Ασκητὰ πέπλῳ. τε καὶ 
ἄμπνκι, ornata peplo et reticulo: her two lovers are, ἄνδρες Καλὸν 
ἐθειράξοντες, viri pulchris ‘‘ comis ornati,” and in’ ἔρωτος Δηθὰ κυχοι- 
διῶντες, pre ‘amore Diu oculis tumentes.” ‘The description of the 
old fisherman is still more lively : . 
γριπεύς re γέρων, πέτρα re τέτυκται 
* Aexpas, ἐφ᾽ ¢ σπεύδων μέγα δίκτνον ἐς βόλον ἕλκει 
ὋὉ πρέσβυς, κάμνοντι τὸ κρατερὸν ἀνδρὶ éorxws* 
Pains κεν γνίων νιν ὅσον σθένος ἐλλοπιεύειν, 
Αἱ δέ οἱ φῳδήκαντι car’ αὐχένα πάντοθεν Ives, 
Καὶ πολιῷ περ ἐόντι τὸ δὲ σθένος ἄξιον ἄβας. 
Idyl. 1. v. 39. ἄς. 
An old fisherman is represented, and a rugged rock, 
On which the old man exerting himself like to a man laboring 
Very much, pulls a great net for the draught : 
You would say that he fish’d with all the strength of his limbs: 
His veins swell every where in his neck : 
Tho’ he is grey-hair’d, his vigor is worthy of youth. 

In the sixth Idyllium, when he mentions the meeting of Dameetas 
and Daphnis, he describes them particularly, ‘and specifies the place 
where they sat down, and the time of the day, and the season of the 
year: ὁ μὲν αὐτῶν 

Πυῤῥὸς, ὁ δ᾽ ἡμιγένειος" ἐπὶ κράναν δέ τιν᾽ ἄμφω 
"Ecodpevoe θέρεος μέσῳ ἄματι τοιάδ' ἄφιδον. Idyl. vi. v. 2. 
one of them 
Had a ruddy beard; the other half-appearing down on his cheeks; © 
Both sitting down by a certain fountain, 
In the middle of the day in summer, sung these strains. 
In the seventh Idyllium, let us observe what a lively picture he | 
gives us of the Cretan goat-herd Lycidas : 
kal τιν᾽ ὁδίταν 
᾿Ἐσθλὺν σὺν Μοίσαισι Kudwvexov evpopes ἄνδρα. 
"Ὥνομα μὲν Λυκίδαν, ἧς δ᾽ αἰπόλος" οὐδὲ κέ τίς μιν 
Ἠγνοίησεν ἰδὼν, ἐπεὶ αἰπόλω ἔξοχ᾽ ἐῴκει. 
Ἐκ μὲν γὰρ λασίοιο δασύτριχας εἶχε τράγοιο 
Κνακὸν δέρμ᾽ ὥμοισι, νέας ταμίσοιο ποτόσδον" 
᾿Αμφὲ δέ οἱ στήθεσσι γέρων ἐσφίγγετο πέπλος 
Ζωστῆρι πλακερῷ᾽ ῥοικὰν δ᾽ ἔχεν ἀγριελαίω 
Δεξιτερᾷ κορύναν Idyl. vil. ν. 12. &c. 
and we met with a certain traveller, 
A Cretan highly-favored by the muses: 
His name was Lycidas: he was a goat-herd; nor could any one 
seeing him 7 
Fail to know him, since he was very like to a goat-herd ; 
For he had on his shoulders a white skin 
From a rough and shaggy goat, smelling of fresh rennet: 
Around his breast an old mantle was bound 
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With a woven surcingle’ of broom: and in his right hand 
A crook of wild olive he held. 

In the eighth Idyllinm, when Daphnis and Menalcas meet, they 

are described as, 
"Apow τώγ᾽ ἥτην πυῤῥοτρίχω, ἄμφω dvd Bw. 
. Both had golden tresses, both were in the bloom of youth. 

In the twentieth Idyllium we have a very striking contrast between 
the contempt with which a city-girl, of a saucy temper and fastidious 
taste, treats a neat-herd, and the praises which he bestows on his own 
person and accomplishments, which he describes with self-complacent 
satisfaction, not in a vague but particulat manuer. The description 
which Theocritus in the twenty-second Idyllium gives us of Amycus | 
the king of the Bebrycians, the champion in boxing, who was conquered 
by. Pollux, is also very particular, It has a singular simile’ 

Ἐν δὲ μύες στερεοῖσι βραχίοσιν ἄκρον on’ ὦμον 

"Ἔστασαν, noire πέτροι ὀχοοίτροχοι, os τε κυλένδων 

Χειμάῤῥους ποταμὸς μεγάλαις περιέξεσε δίναις. - 
‘ Idyl. xxii. v. 48. 

As rocks that in the rapid streams bound, 

Are wash’d by rolling torrents smooth and round, 

The ridges rise, in crystal streams beheld, 

So on his brawny arms the rising muscles swell'd. 

To these examples I might add the Nemean Lion in the twenty- 
fifth Idyllium, the account of the tackle and furniture of the fisher- 
men in the twenty-first, &c. &c. From the same habit of particu- 
larising it is that he gives us the proper names of dogs, cows, sheep, 
and goats. 

ence iitines 
SECT. IX.—Of the Characters of the Shepherds in Theocritus. 

Let us next consider the characters of Theocritus’s shepherds. 
They are not so ignorant as is generally supposed. They are repre- 
sented as conversant with the fables and amours of the gods. They 
sometimes mention the constellations, with which they probably were 
really acquainted. Some of them are travellers, and have made 
voyages. In the ninth Idyllium we find a Sicilian shepherd* giving 
as a present a conch which he had got in the Icarian sea. In the fifth 
Idyllium Comatas mentions a goblet as the work of Praxiteles. 
Probably the elegant arts were more generally known among the 
dower orders of the Greeks than they are among our populace. The 
shepherds of Theocritus excel in poetry and music. Corydon, in the 
fourth Idyllium, can sing and play on the pipe, and knows the works 
of Pyrrhus the Lesbian poet, and of Glauca the lutanist of Chios. 
The cow-herd, in the twentieth, thus praises his own skill in music : 
ἐκ στομάτων δὲ 


"Eppeé μοι φωνὰ γλυκερωτέρα ἣ μελικήρω. 








t I follow Mr. Toup’s interpretation. 
2 Unless we suppose this person to be Theocritus himself. 
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"Add δέ μοι τὸ μέλισμα καὶ ἣν σύριγγι μελέσδω, 
Ki αὐλῷ λαλέω, κἣν δώνακι, chy πλαγιαύλῳ. Idyl. xx. v. 47. 
——ex ore autem 

Fluebat mihi vox dulcior quam favi: 

Dulce et meum carmen est, et quum fistula canto, 

Et cum tibia obloquor, cumque calamo et obliqua tibia. 

But though the shepherds of Theocritus are not mere ignorant 
clowns, yet they «display their simplicity on many occasions, and show 
their passions without reserve or disguise. Simetha, in the second 
Idyllium, describes the effects which the frenzy of love had on her in 
avery strong manner. She does not knew how she came home, she 
lay in her bed ten days and nights, ber complexion became pale as 
box-wood, the hair dropped from her head, and she became mere 
skin and bones. In the third, the lover threatens to tear the fragrant 
garland which he had composed for his mistress. In the fifth, Comatas, 
victorious in singing, testifies his joy by loud laughing and leaping, and 
desires his very goats to rejoice with bim. In the eighth, the victo- 
rious Daphnis shouts and leaps like a fawn leaping against his dam. 
The same simplicity of character appears in their superstition and be- 
lief in charms and witchcraft. The second Idyllium in a great measure 
consists of magical rites. Simetha herself is said to bave tried in 
vain every old woman who dealt in charms.. In the third Idyllium, 
the melancholy lover tells us that he had foreseen his ill success in 
love, because, 
οὐδὲ τὸ τηλέφιον ποτεμάξατο τὸ πλατάγημα.. . 
‘‘ The poppy-leat (or orpiment leaf) when struck had returned ne 
sound.” 
He had also learned the same sad truth from an old hired woman, a 
gleaner, who prophesied by the sieve, (κοσκινόμαντι). He however 
takes a lucky omen from the palpitation or twinkling of his right 
eye: “AdAerac ὀφθαλμός μευ ὁ δεξιός. ' 
In the sixth Idyllium, Polyphemus, to preserve himself from fasci- 

nation, spits three times. into his own bosom, a charm which he had 
learned from an old witch. Though the shepherds of Theocritus 
often disgrace themselves by ribaldry, yet they appear religious in 
their way: by offering prayers. and sacrifices to Pan and the nymphs. 


—— ee - 
SECT. X.-—Of his Humor of Moralising. 

It is another trait in the character of Theocritus, that he frequently: 
falls into moral reflections. This humor of moralising, when not in- 
dulged to excess, is very pleasant. It has been observed that it. gives 
its principal charm to Denham’s Cooper's Hill. In Dyer’s descriptive 
poem of Grongar-Hill, we have, I think, moral reflections too thickly 
interspersed. Theocritus is in this respect more temperate. In the 
fourth Idyllium, at the mention of the name of Amaryllis, her lover 
Battus sadly bewails her death. But Corydon comforts him with this 
rellection ; ; 
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Θαρσεῖν χρὴ, φίλε Barre’ ray’ αὔριον ἔσσετ᾽ ἄμεινον. 
Ἐλπίδες ἐν Θωοῖσιν, ἀνέλπιστοι δὲ θανόντες" 
Χὼ Ζεὺς ἄλλοκα μὲν πέλει αἴθριος, ἄλλοκα δ᾽ ὕει. 
Idyl. iv. ν. 41. 
You must take courage, my friend Battus: perhaps things will be 
better to-morrow : 

There is hope among the living, but the dead are without hope ; 
And the sky is at one time serene, and at another time rains. 

In the fifth Idyllium, when Comatas is angry that one whom he had 

taught whena boy should contend with him, be adds*this reflection : 
ἴδ᾽ ἁ χάρις és ri woBépwet.—- - 
Θρέψαι καὶ λυκιδεῖς, θρέψαι καὶ κύνας, ὥς τυ φάγωνται. 
Idyl. v. ν. 37. 
See, where my kindness ends. 
Nurse young wolves, and nurse dogs, that they may devour you. 
Ja the sixth Idyllium we have this just reflection : 
ἢ γὰρ ἔρωτι 
Πολλάκις, ὁ Πολύφαμε, καὶ τὰ μὴ καλὰ, καλὰ πέφανται. 
———for often times, O Polyphemus, 

Those objects appear beautiful to love, which are nut beautiful. 

In the ninth Idyllium, the poet falls into a pleasing train of reflection 
to show the influence of poetry, music, and literature, in preserving men 
from gross sensual pleasures : 

Τέττιξ μὲν rérreye φίλος, μύρμακι δὲ μύρμαξ, 
“Ipnxes δ᾽ ἵρηξιν" ἐμὶν δ᾽ ἁ μῶσα καὶ ᾧδά. 
οὔτε γὰρ ὕπνος, 
Oir ἔαρ ἐξαπέίνας γλυκερώτερον, οὔτε μελίσσαις 
ἼΑνθεα, ὅσσον ἐμὶν μῶσαι φίλαι" ods γὰρ ὁρῶσαι 
Γαθεῦσιν, τῶς δ᾽ οὔ τι ποτῷ δαλήσατο Κίρκα. 
Idyl. ix. ν. 81. ἄς. 

As the cicada is friendly to the cicada, the ant to the ant, 

' The hawks to the hawks, so friendly to me is the Muse and Song. 
-—_—for neither sleep, 

Nor the spring coming suddenly is sweeter, nor to the bees 

Are the flowers so dear, as the Muses to me; as for those whom 

they behold 

With a propitious eye, Circe injures them not by ber draught. 

The whole drift of the Polyphemus, or the eleventh Idyllium, is to show 
that the sorrows of love can be charmed away by poetry and literature 
only. 

In the sixteenth Idyllium (Charites addressed to Hiero) Theocritus 
shows how much the splendid actors on the great theatre of the world 
are obliged to poets for their celebrity and fame, and at the same time 
complains how little encouragement poets experienced from the opu- 
lent and the great. This is a complaint which may with justice be made . 
in every age, with a few distinguished exceptions. In the twenty-first 
idyllium, our poet instructs us that it is poverty which excites industry 
an arts. . 
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‘“* Need, Diophantus, ready wit imparts, 
Is labor’s mistress and the nurse of arts.” Fawkes. 

Under meral reflections we may very properly class Proverbs. 
However some polished wits may despise proverbs, we know that 
much sound sense and sagacity is through them transmitted from age 
to age. The collection of English proverbs in the Elegant Extracts in 
Pruse contains no contemptible system of practical morality and pru- 
dence. It is in proverbs that the rustic philosopher, the ‘‘abnormis 
sapiens,” delivers his precepts and observations. It is natural there- 
fore to expect to meet with them among the shepherds of Theocritas. 
Accordingly we find many proverbs scattered among his works: as, 
“‘ ts ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίην." “χαλεπὸν xoplwy κύνα γεῦσαι----" 

"Ex χίθω ἀντλεῖς δῆλον" ἐγὼ δ' ἔχω οὐδ' ἅλις ὄξος. 
------ἔχω δέ τοι ὅσσ᾽ ἐν ὀνείρῳ 
Φαίνονται---“---- 
ἔβα καὶ ταῦρος ἀν᾽ ὅλαν. 
λύκον εἶδες. 
ὡς μῦς, γεύμεθα πίσσας, 
ἀπωτέρω ἢ γόνυ κνῆμα." ἃς. ἄς. 
ie 
SECT. XI.—That Theocritus is often pathetic, and sometimes sublime. 

Amenity may be said to be the general characteristic of the works of 
᾿ Theocritus; yet he is often pathetic, and occasionally rises to the sub= 
lime. The passion of love and its effects we find variously described. 
In the first Idyllium, we see the disconsolate shepherd Daphnis re- 
fusing all consolation, and dying for love. His farewell address to 
Arethusa, the rivers, groves, and animals with which he had been 
familiar, is not only affecting, but sublime. How touching also is 
this verse ! 

"Ἤδη yap φράσδει xnav@, ἅλιον ἄμμι δεδύκειν. Idyl. 1. 102. 
““ For all things now declare that my sun is set :” or that “1 am dying.” 

In the second Idyllium, we have Simetha, a woman of violent 
passions, complaining of the perfidy of her lover, and endeavouring to 
recover his affections, or to destroy him by magic rites. ‘Though she 
appears to be of too fierce a temper, yet we cannot help sympathising 
with her, when she says, 

Ἠνίδε, σιγᾷ μὲν πόντος, σιγῶντι δ᾽ αῆται" 

‘A δ' ἐμὰ οὗ σιγᾷ στέρνων ἔντοσθεν ἀνία. 
Behold the sea is hush’d, and the. breezes are hush’d ; 
But the trouble of my breast within is not hush’d ! 

In the third Idyllium, we find a goat-herd who endeavours by his 
songs and dances in the night to prevail upon his obdurate mistress 
Amaryllis, and who threatens to hang or to drown himself. . 

In the sixth, Polyphemus retorts the ill usage of Galatea with equal 
_ scorn, and threatens to rouse her jealousy. In the tenth, the reaper 
Battus performs his work tardily, and does not keep pace with his 
companion, on account of his passion for Bombyce, whose praises he 
is induced to sing. In the eleventh, Polyphemus consoles himself, 
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when not able to prevail on Galatea, with music and poetry. In the 
fourteenth, the vexation and jealousy of a fond husband, whose wife 
proved false, is well described. In the eighteenth, we have a very 
beautiful epithalamium on the nuptials of the celebrated beauty Helen. 
i think every one must admire the pathos of the sixth epigram of 
Theocritus, though it is on a very simple subject; the grief of a shep- 
herd for a:kid destroyed by the wolf. 


7A δείλαιε τὺ, Θύρσι, ri τὸ πλέον εἰ καταταξεῖς 
Δάκρυσι διγλήνους ὦ was ὀδυρόμε: νος; 

Οἵχεται ἁ χίμαρος, τὸ καλὸν τέκρς, οἴχετ᾽ ἐς ᾷδαν" 
Τραχὺυς γὰρ χαλαῖς ἀμφεπίαξε λύκος" 

Ai δὲ κύνες κλαγγεῦντι᾽ τί τὸ πλέον, ἁνίκα τήναϑ ᾿ 
Ὀστέων οὐδὲ τέφρα λείπεται οἰχομένας ; ; ° 


. Ab! wretched Thyrsis! what avails it, tho’ mourning 
. _ You should make the two pupils of your eyes melt in tears? 
The kid, the beautiful young creature, is gone, is gone to Hades; | 
For the rough walf has compressed him with his paws : 
But the dogs bark: what avails it, since even the ashes 
Of the bones of him gone are not left 1 


The delicate Doric simplicity of this epigram is surely inimitable. 

There are sqme passages in Theocritus which are sublime, and 
several which border on the sublime ; nor are such thoughts wholly 
excluded from those of his poems which are confessedly pastoral. Of 
this kind we may perhaps esteem the. Address to the Nymphs in the” 
first Idyllium, which has been well imitated by Virgil, and still better 
by Milton in his Lycidas, 


Ila πόκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ho ὅκα Δάφνις éraxero; πᾶ πόκα Νύμφαι ; 
Ἦ κατὰ Πηνειῷ καλὰ Τέμπεα ; ἢ. κατὰ Πίνδω ; 

Οὐ γὰρ δὴ ποταμοῖο μέγαν ῥόον εἴχετ᾽ ᾿Ανάπω, 

Οὐδ᾽ Αἴτνας σκοπιὰν, οὐδ᾽ "Ακιδος ἱερὸν ὕδωρ. 


“« Where were ye when Daphnis pined ? where were ye, Nymphs} 
Was it in the beautiful Tempe by Peneus? or on Pindus ? 
. For you were not then by the great stream of the river Anapus, 
Or on the top of Atma, or by the sacred water of Acis.” 
The dying farewell of Daphnis, which has been already mentioned, 
is also sublime : : 
ὁ βωκόλος ὕμμιν ἐγὼ Δάφνις οὐκέτ᾽ ἀν᾽ ὕλαν, 
Οὐκέτ᾽ ἀνὰ δρυμὼς, οὐκ ἄλσεα" χαῖρ' ᾿Αρέθοισα, 
Καὶ ποταμοὶ τοὶ χεῖτε καλὸν κατὰ Θύμβριδος ὕδωρ. 
We have similar addresses in the Ajax and Philoctetes of Sophocles 
How terrible and grand is the image he gives us of ‘the terrestrial 
Hecate in the second [dyllium.! 
μοὺς . ——— τὰν kal σκύλακες τρομέοντι 
Ἐρχομέναν γεκύων ἀνά τ᾽ ἠρία, καὶ μέλαν αἷμα. 
Χαῖρ᾽, ‘Exdra δασκπκλῆτι. ----- 
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——— at whom the dogs tremble. . 
‘When she comes over the sepulchres of the dead and the black blood ; 
Hail, terrific Hecate! 


, The address with which Simetha concludes her incantations: is 


conceived in no humble style : 


᾿᾿Αλλὰ τὺ μὲν χαίροισα, ποτ᾽ Ὠκεανὸν τρέπε πώλου------- etc., ete. 
ἡ Idyl. ii. ν, 168. 


The goat-herd in the third Idyllium records the amours of Ata- 
lanta and Hippomenes, of Pero and Bias, of Venus and Adonis, of 
Endymion and the Moon, and of Jasiones and Ceres, in lofty lan- 
guage. The amours of the goddesses with herdsmen are mentioned 
in the like elevated diction by the slighted neat-herd, in the twentieth 
Idyllium. Let us observe what language the goat-herd Lycidas em- 
ploys in the seventh, when he wishes that Ageanax may have a safe 
voyage at a tempestuous season of the year: | . 


"Ἔσσεται ᾿Αγεάνακτι καλὸς πλόος ἐς Μιτυλάναν, 
Χῶταν ἐφ᾽ ἑσπερίοις ἐρίφοις νότος ὑγρὰ διώκῃ 
Κύματα, κ᾽ Ὦρίων ὅτ ἐπ᾽ Qeeavg πόδας ἴσχῃ, 
;  .-Φ-»Ἃ» * ἁ ." « ‘ 


Χάλκνόνες στορεσεῦντι ra κύματα ray re θάλασσαν, 
Τόν τε Νότον, τόν τ᾽ Εὖρον, ὃς ἔσχατα φυκία κινεῖ" 
"Αλκυόνες, γλανκαῖς Νηρηΐσι ταί τε μάλιστα 
Ὀρνίχων ἐφίλαθεν, ὅσαις τέ περ ἐξ ἁλὸς ἄγρα---- 


‘¢ Ageanax shall have a fair voyage to Mitylene, 

Even when (the Hedi being in the west) the southwind drives 

The tempestuous waves, and Orion plants his feet in the ocean: 

The Halcyons shall smooth the waves and the sea, 

The south wind, and the east wind which moves the remotest 
sea weeds; ' . ΕΞ 

The Halcyons, which are the most beloved by the azure Nereids, 

Of all the birds which have their prey from the sea.” 


From these and many other passages we may learn, that in the 
judgment of Theocritus, Bucolic poetry may sometimes raise its voice 
to a higher tone. The whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idyllium, 
is written in a style that may be called sublime : 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood.— Milton. 


The first hundred and fifty verses which are extant of the twenty- 
fifth Idyllium, or Hercules the Lion-Killer, may, as I have before ob- 
served, be considered as a sublime pastoral. . 

In other poems of Theocritus, the subjects of whjch are confessedly 
of a higher kind, we meet many very animated and grand passages. 
Observe how he describes the quick passage of the ship Argo between 
the Symplegades ; ἮΝ 


“Aris Kvavedy οὐκ ἥψατο συνδρομάδων vais, 
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᾿Αλλὰ διεξάϊξε (βαθὺν δ᾽ εἰσέδραμε Φᾶσιν) 
Αἰετὸς ὧς, μέγα λαῖτμα. Idyll. xiii. vy. 22. 


His comparing the rapid course of the ship to the momentary flight 
of an eagle, is very striking, and the word διεξάϊξε is very expressive. 
Here we see the fact take place, before we have time to consider how 
it happened. In the same Idyllium, when he mentions how Hylas 
fell into the water when caught by the nymphs, we are struck with q - 
very unexpected kind of comparison, 





κατήριπε δ᾽ és μέλαν ὕδωρ, 
᾿Αθρόος, ὡς ὅτε πυῤῥὸς ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ἤριπεν ἀστὴρ 
᾿Αθρόος ἐς πόντον" ναύταις δέ τις εἶχεν ἑταῖρος, - 
Κουφότερ᾽, ὦ παῖδες, ποιεῖσθ' Sada’ -πλευστικὸς οὖρος. 
Idyll. xiii. v. ὅθε 
“Ἧς fell, he sunk, as from th’ ethereal plain os 
A flaming star falls headlong on the main : 
The boatswain cries aloud, ““ Unfurl your sails, 
And spread the canvass to the rising gales.” Fawkes. 


I could mention several great thoughts from the Charites,‘ the 
Ptolemy, the Hymn to the Dioscouroi, the ‘young Hercules, and Her- 
cules the Lion-Killer, but I mean not here to descend into such par- 
ticular criticism. I shall, however, transcribe one passage from the 
Dioscouroi, in which he describes a storm, and a subsequent calm, 
occasioned by the influence of Castor and Pollux: | 


Nady θ᾽ ai δύνοντα καὶ οὐρανοῦ ἐξανιόντα 

ἼΑστρα βιαθϑόμεναι, χαλεποῖς ἐνέκυρσαν ἀήταις". 
Οἱ δὲ σφέων κατὰ πρύμναν ἀείραντες μέγα κῦμα, 
Ἠὲ καὶ ἐκ πρώραθεν, ἣ ὅππᾳ θυμὸς ἑκάστον, 
Εἰς κοίλαν ἔῤῥιψαν, ἀνέῤῥηξαν ὃ ἄρα τοίχους 
᾿Αμφοτέρονς" κρέμαται δὲ σὺν ἱστίῳ ἄρμενα πάντα, 
ΕΪκῆ ἀποχλασθέντα᾽ πολὺς δ᾽ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ὄμβρος 
Νυκτὸς ἐφερπύαας" παταγεῖ δ᾽ εὑρεῖα θάλασσα, 
Κοπτομένη πνοιαῖς τε καὶ ἀῤῥήκτοισι χαλάϑαις, 
᾿Αλλ’ ἔμπης ὑμεῖς τε καὶ ἐκ βυθοῦ ἕλκετε νᾷας 
Αὐτοῖσιν vavracow ὀϊομένοις θανέασθαι. 

Alla δ᾽ ἀπολήγον τ᾽ ἄνεμοι λιπαρὰ δὲ γαλάνα, 
᾿Αμπέλαγος". νεφέλαι δὲ διέδραμον ἄλλυδις ἄλλαι. 
Ἔκ δ᾽ἤΑρκτοι τ᾽ ἐφάνησαν. Idyl. xxii. v. 8 to 21. 


Ι 





: Vide Charites, Idyl. xvi. from ν. 40. to 57., and from v.71. to 87.—~ 
Vide Ptolemzus, Idyl. xvii. v. 64. to v. 82.—Vide Heracliscus, Idyl. xxiv. 


v.84. 
Ἕστα, δὴ τοῦτ᾽ ἅμαρ ὁπηνίκα νεβρὸν ἐν εὐνᾷ, 
_ ΚΚαρχαρόδων σίνεσθαι ἰδὼν Ἀν Ραν ἐθελήσει, 
‘‘ The day will come when the wolf with snaggy teeth shall not wish to 
injure the fawns in his lair.” 
Vide Idyl, xxv. v, 282, to 254, 
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‘* Safeguards of sailors, who the Twins implore, 
When on. the deep the thundering tempests roar. 
These on the hollow vessel from the side, 

Or head, or helm, pour the high-swelling tide τ 
Burst are the planks, the tackling torn, the mast 
Snapt, the sails rent before the furious blast ; 
Suspended showers obscure the cheerful light ; 

Fades the pale day before approaching night. 

Rise the rough winds, resoundimg storms prevail, 
And the vext ocean roars beneath the scourging hail : 
Still you the wreck can save, the-storm dispel, 

And snatch the sailors from the jaws of hell : 

The clouds disperse, the roaring waves subside, 

And smooth to stillness sleeps the lenient tide. 

When shine the Bears ” Fawkes. 





SECT, X1I.— Objections against Theocritus. 


Having now’ discussed the general character of Theocritus with 
respect to his sentiments, and the distinguishing peculiarities of his 
‘genius, I shall next consider some objectiofs which are made to him, 
‘It is objected to him that his shepherds talk on too high subjects. 
‘Tothis I shall only answer, that we may safely oppose the judgment 
of this excellent-original poet, as to propriety, to the judgment of his 
critics. It is next objected to him, that some of his thoughts are 
fantastical and far-fetched, or, in other words, not natural. There 
may be a few thoughts of this kind, but they are very few. Such for 
instance we may consider the following : | - 


Νῦν ἔγνων τὸν "ἔρωτα" βαρὺς θεός" ἣ pa Nealvas 

Μάσδον ἐθήλαξε, δρυμῷ τέ.μιν ἔτρεφε ματήρ. 

Now I know Love; he is a cruel god; surely he has suck’d 
The breast of a lioness, and his mother brought bim up in a wild. 


I confess this sentiment appears to me unnatural, though it has 
been imitated by that judicious poet Virgil_—See Virgil, Eelog. viii. 
v.43. <A third objection to him is, that he violates the rules of 
modesty and decorum in describing the intercourse of the sexes, 
45 in the twenty-seventh Idyllium, and in several other places. ‘This 
abjection must be allowed to be just. The Greeks, however, seem 
at no period tu have been delicate in this respect. It is amaziug 
what ribaldry occurs in Aristophanes. We need not, however, go to 
Greece to hear coarse pastoral. We-may hear enough of this sort 
among our own rustics and reapers, to whom, however, it is not con- 
fined among us. We find indelicacy among our gentlemen some- 
times, and read it in our poets: yet all this is no justification of it, 
or sufficient apology. . 

The last objection to Theocritus is of a still more serious nature. 
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Jt is his frequeat mention of a nefatious vice, which ought. not to 
be named, or even hinted at by oblique allusions. Yet in Theacritua 
it frequently occurs as if it were venial.. Surely the. morality of the, 
Greeks was of a different kind from that of Moses, who has left it o@ 
record that two cities were destroyed by God, chiefly on account of 
this vice. St. Paul informs us, that God permitted the heathens to 
fall into this dmazing corruption of the moral principle on account of 
their vain idolatry, and their ingratitude to God, who may be re- 
cognised by all men in his glorious works. That even men of deep 
understanding should fall into a corruption of the moral principle, is 
an awful truth. Who, for instance, could suppose that so great a phi- 
losopher as Aristotle could in any case justify means to procure abor- 
tion? Yet it is true. | . 


SECT. XIII.—Of the Harmony of his Numbers. 


The last peculiar excellence of Theocritus which I shall meution is 
his style, and ‘the harmony of his numbers. Michael Drayton, in the 
Preface to his Pastorals says, ‘“ The subject of pastorals, as the 
language of it, ought to be poor, silly, and of the coarsest woof in 
appearance.” Several other critics seem to have entertained the same 
opinion concerning the langnage of pastorals. But the language of 
Theocritus is not, I apprehend, of this kind. It is often highly 
finished and exquisite, and the harmony of his numbers is one of his 
principal charms. Much has been said of the broad rusticity of the 
Doric dialect. The-Doric pronunciation was, no dqubt, broader than 
the Attic; so also was the Ionic, as may be collected from its resolu- 
tion of syllables. But we must not for this consider the Doric :as 
rustic, as we find that it was used by the greatest poets in their lyre 
compositions. In it were written, \ 


------ the various measur’d verse, 
Eolian charms, and Dorian lyric odes.—— Milton. 


This is surely a presumption that it was soft and musical. Ther¢ 
seems to be some truth in the observation, that, in the judgment.af 
Theocritus, the nature of Bucolic metre required that the fourth foot 
of the verse be a dactyl, and that the last syllable of this dactyl be 
the end of a word, which must not run into the next foot. But, from 
this rule he often deviates. One part of his art consists in varying 
his pauses, a circumstance which has been so justly admired in Mil- 
ton’s blank verse. I am almost induced to think that Milton imitated 
Theocritus and Homer in this respect. Theocritus sometimes uses 
that cesural pause at the end of the first syllable of the third foot, 
which Dr.. Bentley has pronounced to be the most agreeable, and 
which is so frequently met in the Latin versification : as, Cote 


Ty’ ἀπὸ τᾶς πέτρας. καταλείβεται ὑψύθεν ὕδω. = 829 — 
But we meet frequently a pause after the first syitable of 186. second 


e 
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foot. We find the pause in other parts of the verse also, and, I-think,. 
two pauses sometimes in the same verse, before we come to the pause 
of suspension at the end. It is easy to produce harmonious verses 
from Theocritus. How soft and expressive, for instance, is the lul- 
laby of Alcmena to the infants Hercules and Iphiclus ! 

Eider’, ἐμὰ βρέφεα, γλυκερὸν καὶ ἐγέρσιμον ὕπνον" 

Evder’, ἐμὰ Yuya, δύ᾽ ἀδελφεὼ, εὕσοα τέκνα" 

Ὄλλβιοι εὐνάθοισθε, καὶ feo ἀῶ ἵἴκοισθε. 

Idyl. xxiv. v. 7. 
‘How harmonious is the following verse in the eighth Idyllium ! 

"Add δὲ τῶ θέρεος rap’ ὕδωρ ῥέον αἰθριοκοιτεῖν. 

To express the joy. leaping, ἄς. of a shepherd, he uSes a vers? 
entirely composed of dactyls, except the last foot, which the verse 
requires to be a spondee. . 

Ὡς μὲν ὁ παῖς ἐχάρη καὶ ἀνήλατο καὶ ἐλατάγησε. 

For ἃ specimen of harmonious versification we may take a passage 
from the seventh Idyllium, which I have already quoted for a difie- 
rent purpose. ~ . 

τὸ δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἱερὸν ὕδωρ 

- Νυμφᾶν ἐξ ἀντροῖο κατειβόμενον xeXdpvode.—&ce. ὅς. 

Several verses here are among the most harmonious in Theocritus, 

Let us take the two following verses in the first Idyllium, and ob- 
serve their music. 

“Αδιον, ὦ ποίμαν, τὸ τεὸν μέλος, ἣ φὸ καταχὲε 
Ti’ ἀπὸ τᾶς πέτραε καταλείβεται ὑψόθεν dba | 

What a melancholy flow have these two verses of the second Idyl+ 

lium, which have been already quoted. | 
"Hyide σιγᾷ μὲν πόντος, σιγῶντι δ᾽ ἀῆται," 
Ἃ δ᾽ ἐμὰ οὗ σιγᾷ στέρνων ἔντοσθεν dvia.—Idyl. ii. v. 38. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various harmonious verses in 
Theocritus. Almost the whole of the Cyclops, or eleventh Idylliim, 
is very pleasing to the ear. 


ρ. 


SECT. XIV.—Of the peculiar Felicity of his Language. 


THE “ curiosa felicitas” of words, for which Petronius praises 
Horace, is very conspicuous in Theocritus. His epithets and com- 
pound words are particularly happy. Let us take for an instance the 
rourth epigram, and consider its picturesque and lively expressions ; 
such as, ᾿ 





πέριξ κέχνται βοτρνόπαις ἕλικι 
"Αμκελος -------.... ΝΕ 


- 
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circumcirca diffusa est racemosa cum capreolis 





- Vitis 





λιγυφθόγγοισιν ἀοιδαῖς. 
stridulis cantibus. 
— ῴ ἀχεῦσιν ποικιλότρᾳγλα μέλη. ᾿᾿ 
modulantur varie—sonora carmina, 
~— μινυρίσμασιν ἀντιαχεῦσι- 
sibilis ex adverso canunt,— ὅζο. 

We shall find the same happy choice of energetic*and picturesque 
words and phrases in the Idyllia. Thus in the very beginning of the ᾿" 
first Idyllium we find these beautiful words : 

᾿Αδύ re τὸ ψιθύρισμα καὶ ἁ πίτυς, αἰπόλε, τήνα 
“A worl ταῖς παγαῖσι, μελέσδεται-- 
Dulcem susurrum et pinus ista, pastor caprarie, . 
Que est juxta fontes, modulatar ———— 
.@ 
Again, 
Καλὸν é0epaeovres—pulchre comati. | 
— ἁλιτρύτοιο yépovros—sene attrito in mari (Vv. 45 ) 
— καλὸν βομβεῦντι---μέλισσαι. 
suaviter susurrant—apes. 
εὑπάκτοιο μελιπνοῦ».. 
"Ex καρῶ σύριγγα. -ν, 198. | 
bene compacta suaviter spirantem ) . 
e cera fistulam— _ 





Idyllium II. 
We may take the following examples from the second 5 
πᾷ Tas φρένας ἐκπεπότασαι ; v. 19. 
quo tibi mens avolavit? . 
λακέει μέγα καππυρίσασα. V. 24. | 


(Laurus) crepat, valde inflammata, 
ἀπάρθενον ἦμεν. ν. 41. 

ut non sim amplius virgo. 
ἹἸδρώς μεν κοχεύεσκεν ἴσον νοτίαισιν éépcais.—v. 107. 
Meus sudor abunde defluebat similis australibus pruinis. 
Κνυδῶνται φωνεῦντα φίλαν ποτὶ ματέρα τέκνα. 
Murmurant clamantes charam apud matrem liberi. 


. Idyllium ITI. ᾿ 
Ὦ τὸ καλὸν ποθορῶσα, τὸ πᾶν λίθος" ὦ κυανόφρν 
Νύμφα.---ν. 18. 
O formosis oculis preedita, apis merus, 0 nigro supercilio 
Nympha. 
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L ἄτβοπον ὄκνον ἰαύων.---Υ, 49: ; 
eternum somnum dormiens. | 


Idyllium V. 
᾿Αρκεῖ τοι καλάμας αὐλὸν ποππύσδεν ἔχοντι.--ἐν, 7. 
Sufficit (01 stipule arundigem stridere tenenti. 
—— ὕπκω μαλακώτερα..---. δι. 
somno mollior. 


ἊΣ τ . © — ἀδύ τι ποππυλιάσδει.---ν, 82. 
7 — δασυκέρκας ἀλώκεκαε.----ν, 112. 


densarum caudarum vulpes. 
_ == ὑπηνάμιοι φορέονται.---ν. 115. 
Idyllium VI. 
& δὲ βαύσδει.---ν. 10. ipsa vero latrat. 
Olorpet παπταένοισα.- αν. 28. insana prosiliit prospéctans. 
— ἐκνυξῆτο ποτ᾽ ἰσχία ῥύγχος ἔχοισα.---ν. 80. 
— ganniebat ad femora rostrum habens. 
This last verse is also pleasant for the small but agreeable and 
natural circumstance it describes. 
Idyllium VII. 
Χλωροῖσιν πετάχοισι κατηρεφέες κομόωσαι.---ν. 9. 
Viridibus foliis tectee comate (arbores.) 
— ἐπιτυμβίδιοι κορυδαλλίδες ἠλαίνονται.----ν, 23. 
Πᾶσα λίθος πταίοισα ποτ᾽ ἀρβυλίδεσσιν ἀείδει,---ν. 26. 
Omnis fapis occursans ad soleas resonat. . 
This last is a very striking verse: I fancy that I almost hear the 
tinkling of the little stones against his wodden shoes. 
Τέττιγες λαλαγεῦντες ἔχον πόνον---ν. 139. 
τς (Ἰἰοδάδ canentes laborabant. - 
᾿ς — ἔστενε τρυγών", 
᾿ς βαιηρθαῖ turtur. 
Idylliom VIII. 
. ὦ βάθος ὕλας 
Μυρίον.--- ν. 49.. 
᾿ς Ὁ altitudo sylvz : 
Immensa. . 7 


Συννόμα pan’ ἐσορῷ»---ν.. 56. 
Simul quz pascuntur oves aspiciens. 
 atOproxorrety.—v. 78.. 
sub dio cubare. 
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Idylliam Χ, 
-- μελίχλωρον---ν. 46. melli similem colore. 
| — τὸν δ᾽ αὖ τρόπον οὐκ ἔχω εἴπειν---ν, 37. 
Morem vero tuum non possum exprimere. 
This line is remarkable. As there are no words which can ade- 


quatély paint the engaging manner of an agreeable person, the reaper 
says, *‘ I cannot describe your manner.” 


Idyllium XI. 

"Aprt γενειάσδων περὶ τὸ στόμα τὼς κροτάφως τε. γ΄. 9. 
Jam primum pubescens circa os temporaque. 

— ὑποκάρδιον éd\xos—v.-15. in pectore vulnus. 
— τὸ φίλον γλυκύμαλον---ν. 89. caruam dulceque pomum. . 

— ἄμπελος & γλυκύκαρποει---ν. 46. 

vitis que dulces fructus habet. . 

— πολυδένδρεος Airva—v. 47. nemorosa tna, 
Κιχλίξοντι δὲ πᾶσαι---ν. 78.—omnes vero rident. 


Idyllium XII. 
— dprdédcyot puvyvpoi.—v. 12. pulli avium querull 
— διέξαϊξε.----ν. 23. 
The whole of the thirteenth Idyllium is written in a very fine style. 
The two following verses are remarkable. 
Νύμφαι ἀ ἀκοίμητοι, δειναὶ θεαὶ ἀγροιώταις 
Εὐνίκα, καὶ Μαλὶς, ἔαρ θ᾽ ὁρόωσα Νυχεία.---ν. 44. 
Nymphe pervigiles, metuenda numina rusticis, 
- Eunice et Malis, verque aspiciens Nychea. 
Idyllium XIV. 
Μάστακα δ᾽ ola τέκνοισιν txwpogioror χελιδὼν 
"Αψοῤῥον ταχινὰ πέτεται, βίον ἄλλον ἀγείρειν.---ν. 89. 
Ceu vero hirundo, cibum ut suis pullis in nido—pendentibus ferat, 
Statim revolat, ut alium quzrat victum. 


— λευκαίνων a xpovos—v. 70. zetas que canos facit. 


Idyllium XV. 
Οἷοι ἀηδονιῆες ἐφεξόμενοι ὁ ἐπὶ δένδρων 
Πωτῶνται, πτερύγων πειρώμενοι, ὄδϑον ἀπ’ ὄξον ν. 12]. 
Quales pulli lusciniarum insidentes arboribus 
 Volitant, ataram periculum facientes, de ramo in ramum. 
Idyllium XVIII. 


| “Aedoy δ᾽ ἄρα πᾶσαι és ἕν μέλος ὀγκροτέοισαι ὃ. 
ΠΠοσσὶ περιπλέκτοις, περὶ δ᾽ ἴαχε δῶμ᾽ ὑμεναίῳ,---Ὑ. 7. 
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Canebant autem omnes in unum carmen tripudiantes 
Pedibus connexis, circum autem resonabat domus hymenzo. 


From the specimens here given, and from many others which - will 
readily occur to a reader of taste, it appears that Theocritus labored 
his style, and selected his words with an exquisite choice. From 
many of his expressions one might thivk that he was skilled in music. 
It is this felicity of phrase, and’ the peculiarity of bis air and manner, 
which renders it absolutely impossible to transfuse the Doric delicacy, 
wildness, and simplicity of his poems into a translation. It has been 
said that all poetry is untranslatable, as no translation can convey a 
proper idea of the air and manner of the original. The poetry of 
Theocritus is of all others the most untranslatable. = 

It has been said, that nothing can be more unlike a good original 
poem than a literal translation. Yet we must allow that our literal 
translation of the Psalms gives us a juster idea of the original than 
the translations of Buchanan and Johnston in Latin, or Merrick’s 
translation in English; though it must be owned that Mr. Merrick, 
in some places, has hit off the true sense of the Hebrew better than 
our old venerable translators. Bishop Lowth’s translation of Isaiah, 
in like manner, is preferable to any poetical version that can ever be 
given of that sublime and poetical prophet. 

He that does not understand Greek must for ever remain ignorant 
of the true air, manner, and genius of Homer," altho’ Mr. Pope has 
given us so highly finished and elegant a translation of him. 





ON THE SCIENCE 
OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 





No. V.—[{Continied from No. XXXV. p. 18.] 
OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


Ir we believe Zosimus of Panopolis, both the science and’ the 
name of chemistry existed before the flood. This Egyptian phi- 
losopher assures the women, that a race of demons had com- 
merce with the sex. ‘“ Hermes,” says he, “relates this in his 
Physics; and nearly universal report, both public. and private, 





* I have read somewhere that a gentleman, who did not understand 
Greek, declared that he formed a juster idea of the characteristic manner 


' and spirit of Homer, from the old rugged literal version in Latin, than from 


the most polished free translations. 
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records it.’ “ ‘Fhe ancient and divine writings say,” continues 
Zosimus, “ that the angels became enamoured of women ; and; 
descending, taught them all the works of nature. From thems 
therefore, is the first tradition, chema, coticerning these arts; 
for they called this book chema, and hence the science of che- 
mistry takes its name.” Φάσχουσιν αἱ ἱεραὶ γραφαὶ ἤτοι βίβλοι, ὦ 
γόναι, ὅτι ἐστί τι δαιμόνων γένος, ὃ χρῆται γυναιξίν. ἐμνημόνευσε καὶ. 
- Ἑρμῆς ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς, καὶ σχεδὸν ἅπας λόγος φανερὸς καὶ ἀπόκρυφος 
τοῦτο ἐμνημόνευσεν. Τοῦτο οὖν ἔφασαν αἱ ἀρχαῖαι καὶ θεῖαι γραφαὶ, ὅτι 
ἄγγελοι ἐπεθύμησαν τῶν γυναικῶν, καὶ καθελθόντες ἐδίδαξαν αὐτὰς τὰ τῆς 
φύσεως πάντα τὰ ἔργα. ἔστιν οὖν αὐτῶν ἣ πρώτη παράδοσις, χημᾶ, περὶ 
τούτων τῶν τέχνων. ἐκάλεσαν δὲ ταύτην τὴν βίβλον χημᾶ. ἔνθεν καὶ ἣ 
. τέχνη χημία καλεῖται. Zosimus alludes perhaps to the second: 
verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis, It is remarkable that this 
verse has been misunderstood by all the translators. In the 
English Bible it is thus rendered :—“ The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they took them wives, of 
all which they chose.” The Pseudo-Hermes and Zosimus had pro- 
bably adopted a similar version. By DYNTT3 “sons of the 
gods,” I understand, the followers of the false gods;. and ‘by 
DINT MI “daughters of man,” I understand, women inheriting 
all the frailties of human nature. That men had fallen off from 
the worship of the only God, before the flood, may be safely 
conjectured and reasonably inferred from the punishment inflicted 
upon them. Every Hebraist knows that Elohim sometimes sig- 
nifies the gods of idolators; and that beni often means disciples 
or followers. The word is indeed used with elegance in this sense. 
To those who read “the sons of God,” the Egyptian tradition 
can searcely appear absurd. 

There is no reason to doubt that the arts were cultivated by the 
Antediluvians, and that the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans pre- 
served some traces of the primeval history of the world. These 
traces were not obliterated when the philosophers and historians of 
Greece visited Egypt and the East; and they are even now dis- 
eemible, amidst the confusion of nathes and dates, and in spite of © 
the clonds of fable with which they are enveloped. My present 
subject leads me particularly to observe, that Tubal Cain appears. 
to have been the prototype of Ptha, or Pthas, the Egyptian Vulcan. 
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The Bible says, that Tubal Cain was the instructor of every arti- 
‘ficer in brass and iron. We are told by Diodorus Siculus, that ᾿ 
the Egyptians reported Vulcan (whom the Greeks named Hephai- 
stos) to have been the inventor of all workmanship in iron, brass, 
gold, and silver, as well as of every other workmanship which 
admits the operation of fire. He likewise discovered all the other 
uses to which fire can be applied, and transmitted these arts. not 
only to those who worked in them, but to the rest of mankinl. 
“Ἥφαιστον δὲ λέγουσιν εὑρετὴν γενέσθαι τῆς περὶ τὸν σίδηρον ἐργασίας 
ἁπάσης, καὶ τῆς περὶ τὸν χαλκὸν, καὶ χρυσὸν, καὶ ἄργυρον, καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ὅσα τὴν ἐκ τοῦ πυρὸς ἐργασίαν ἐπιδέχεται. καὶ τὰς ἄλλας τὰς 
δὲ χρείας, τὰς τοῦ πυρὸς ἁπάσας προσεξευρεῖν, καὶ παραδοῦνοιι τοῖς τε 
τὰς τέχνας ἐργαζομένοις, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις. 

I observe that in Syriac, cainiah, or caina, signifies a worker m 
brass ; and that caina, in Chaldaic, signifies a goldsmith. 

If Tubal Cain worked in brass and iron, the knowledge of 
metallurgy must have been well advanced in his time. Dum 
interim fossile es, says Boerhaave, ut sua ex matre usut tractabile 
fiat, artem laboremque requirit summum : duodecies excugui desi- 
derans, ut sub malleo commode duci queat, Agricola teste, et 
Erkero. Imo et ferrum quogue excultam postulat valdeque labo- 
riosam urtem, priusquam humano serviat usui, ut tidem docent 
Jide et peritia summi hac in arte praceptores. 

In tracing the etymology of the word chemia, which we have 
barbarised in our language into chemistry, my attention is naturally 
directed to Egypt, where this science had been cyltivated for ages 
before it was known in Europe: The Greeks, indeed, seem to have 
named the science from the country in which they had first heard 
of its existence. Egypt is frequently denominated by the Hebrew 
writers, the land of Cham; and Chami, or Chemi, was the name 
by which it was most generally known to the Copts themselves. 
(See Wilkins’s Coptic Pentateuch.) Plutarch says, that Egypt 
was called Chemia from the blackness of the soil. Cham, in 
Hebrew, -signifies hot ; chom signifies black ; chemia, but with an 
ain for the final radical, signifies fermentation in Chaldaic. If 
the word chema be that from which chemia be derived, as Zosimus 
asserts, it may signify the Aidden science ; because chema, both in 
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(Chaldaic and Arabic, though originally meaning apparent, is oftener 
put, per antiphrasin, for that which is hidden. 
That chemistry must have been cultivated as ἃ science in Egypt 
from a very remote antiquity, may be collected from the sacred 
scriptures. The knowledge of the arts which existed among the 
;Aptediluviang, was probably preserved, in some degree at leasf, 
‘among the immediate descendants of Nuach. The Antediluvians 
‘had those among them who hatdled the lyre and the pipe, (not the 
organ, as in the English version,) and others who were artificers 
‘in brass and iron. The possession of these arts indicates consi- 
derable civilisation. In the time of Abraham, Egypt appears to 
have already become the granary of the world. About 190 years 
- afterwards, when Joseph was sold to the [shmaelite merchants, the - 
rich products of the East were already transported across the 
deserts, to supply some of the few luxuries which nature had 
.Tefused to the Egyptians in their native land. What must we think 
of the opulence of the inhabitants of Thebes, and of On, the 
city of the sun, for whose consumption the merchants of Arabia 
‘loaded their camels, not with commodities either useful or neces- 
sary, but with precious gums and resins, with aromatics,. myrrh, 
and balm? It could have been for no trifling profit that these 
‘ -merchants left their own country, and performed a long and pert 
Jous journey over the burning sands of the inhospitable desert. A 
part of the aromatics brought from Arabia was no doubt employed 
in embalming the dead. When Jacob died, Joseph. ordered his 
physicians to embalm the body of his father. I shall have after- 
wards to speak of the modes practised by the Egyptians in em- 
balming the dead; but I may here remark, that a country must 
be far advanced in refinement, when a great lord orders the phy- 
sicians of his: household, as a matter of course, to embalm the 
dead body of a relation. : 
Our attention is next arrested by some remarkable passages in’ 
the 7th chapter of Exodus, Aaron had cast down his rod before 
Pharaoh and his servants, and it had become a serpent. “ ‘Then 
Pharaoh called the wise men-and the sorcerers: now the magi- 
cians of Egypt, they also did in like manner with their enchant- 
ments,” We are afterwards told, that Moses and Aaron changed 
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the waters of Egypt into blood, and brought up frogs upon the 
land, and that the magicians did so with their enchantments. Are 
we then really to believe, that there existed sorcerers in Egypt ;— 
magicians who, by their enchantments, could alter the laws of 
mature? It is surely only the divine Author of those laws who 
can suspend their influence, or alter their course. Moses and 
Aaron, authorised by God, performed miracles; but how can 
this be predicated of the priests of Egypt? It may be said, that 
the priests were permitted upor this oceasion to work miracles. 
But if they were really sorcerers and magicians, these names 
imply that they already were accastomed to command the elements, 
and to change, at will, the laws established by the Deity. Natare 
is nothing else than the continued expression of the divine will. 
Whatever effects may be produced, whatever changes may be 
made, by human art and industry, the laws of nature are still 
equally imperious, and must still be rigorously obeyed. .No 
power, but the power of God, can alter the course of nature; 
‘because, as | have already said, nature is nothing else than the 
continued, the eternal expression of the divine will, We may 
suppose the existence of innumerable demons ; but demoniacal 
power is as inefficient as human power, to change the natural 
order of causes and effects. It is in vain to speak of gods or 
demons, as the ancients did, similar to the.Supreme. ‘There can 
be but One Being, of whom all the attributes are infinite; and the 
distance between finite and infinite must be eternally infinite. 
Wherefore did the translators of the Bible so render the passages 
in question, as to leave their readers to believe that the laws of 
nature could be altered by magic and sorcery? Why are we to 
translate DDWID sorcerers? These mecashphim were associated 
with the wise men of Egypt. What can a wise man have to say 
toa sorcerer? The literal translation is wonder-workers—thau- 
maturgists; men, who by their knowledge of physical phenomena 
were enabled to work wonders in the eyes of the vulgar. Again, 
I would ask, wherefore have our translators rendered ΙΔ magt- 
cians, and Or enchantments? DOT, or OW, has four radi- 
cals. Aben Ezra thinks the word is not of Hebrew origin. I 
differ from him. I derive it from JIM to engrave, the F) being 
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exchanged for 0. Thus O° α graver’s tool, commonly called a 
graver, is manifestly from- ΠΤ to engrave. Now the word 
OW, chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
engraving the hieroglyphics on the public monuménts. In other 
words, this was a person learned in the sacred writings. Perhaps 
‘Herodotus meant one of this class by the word ἱερογραμματεύς, 
Aben Ezra, however, understands the chartomi to have been natu- 
sal philosophers, (scrutatores natura). The common opinion of 
the learned is, that the chartomi of Egypt were iavested with the 
same office and character as the Magi were in Persia. Be it so; 
but who would ‘call the Persian magi, the Persian magicians? 
WT), in this place, 1s to be referred to YN: the mutable N being 
exchanged for 71. Sometimes the radicals 15 are supplied by a ser- 
vile}, and sometimes the infirm letter is omitted altogether. It is 
unnecessary to follow the word through all the shades of meaning 
which these modifications are supposed to give it. We cannot be 
far from the exact sense in translating pT. “in their hidden 
acts,” or “in their occult operations.” An occult operation does 
mot necessarily imply “enchantment.” But I may be told that 
the particle 13, which is rendered so, in like manner, in the 
English version, proves that miracles were really performed by the 
chartomi. When the waters of Egypt were turned to blood, it is 
said, “And the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant- 
ments.” But if the use of this particle oblige us to understand 
that the magicians, as they are termed, performed precisely the 
same miracles as Moses had performed, then there is a manifest 
contradiction, as inevitable in the original as in the version, at the 
18th verse of the 8th chapter. It is there said, they did so; that 
is, they performed the miracle : and then it is said, they could not 
perform it. ‘And the magicians did so with their enchantments 
to bring forth lice, and they could not.” I contend therefore, that 
the particle }2 is improperly translated. In all these passages it 
should be rendered in like manner, at 11,18 at chapter vil, v. 11. 
Thus at c. vii. v. 6. [1 read, “ And Moses and Aaron did as Jeho- 
vah commanded: in like manner (as he had c6mmanded, so) they 
did.” ΨΥ, 10. “ And they did in like manner as Jehovah com- 
manded.” V. 20. “And Moses and Aaron did in like manner as 
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Jehovah commanded.” V. 22. “ And the chartomi of Egypt did 
-in like manner (as Moses had done, when he lifted up his rod, and 
‘gmote the waters,) in their occult operations.” Chap. vin. Υ, 7. 
“ And the chartoms did in like manner (as Aaron had done, whea 
he stretched out his hand over the waters of Egypt,) in their occult 
operations, and brought up frogs, ὅτε." V.17. “‘ And they dil 
in like manner (as Jehovah had said).” V. 18. “ And the chartomi 
did in like manner (as Aaron had done, when he stretched out bis 
hand with his rod, and smote the dust of the earth,) in their oceult 
operations, in order to bring. forth lice, but they could not.” If 
these be the proper interpretations of the passages adduced, thea 
not only does the contradiction at c. vill. v. 18. disappear, but it is 
quite obvious that the hidden operations of the chartomz might 
have been productive—not of muiracles—but of imitations of 
miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, I understand from the Hebrew text, that 
three of the miracles performed by Moses and Aaron, at the com- 
mand of God, were imitated, but not that they were repeated, by 
the priests of Egypt. How. this might have been done 1 shall 
not attempt to point out; but the imitation seems to me to ,be 
practicable, while I conceive the repetition to have been impos- 
sible to any power less than divine. But the chartomi. failed in 
their attempt to imitate the fourth miracle, which was probably . 
intended as a mark of contempt to their order; for the priests of 
Egypt held vermin in such abhorrence, that from the fear of har- 
boring them, they always wore linen rather than woollen: garments ; 
and, as Herodotus tells us, shaved the hair from every part of their 
bodies. 

The construction of the tabernacle and the ark, and the unguents 
and perfumes employed in the celebration of the sacred fites, 
show the progress which the Hebrews had made in various arts,. 
and particularly in metallurgy and chemistry, during their long 
residence in Egypt. . Already they distinguished between gold 
and pure gold ; that is, their fine gold must have ‘been purified 
from all heterogeneous matter. For the means of doing this, my 
readers may consult Stahl’s Fundamenta Chymia, c. ii. The 
figures of the cherubim, and the form. of the golden candlestick, 
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prove that they could cast and work the metal. I must confess, 
however, I do not quite comprehend the method followed by 
Bezaleel, as it 15 described in the English version. ‘“ And -he made 
two cherubims of gold, beaten out of one piece made he them, 
on the two ends of the mercy seat; one cherub on the end on this 
side, and another cherub on the other end on that side: out of 
the mercy seat made he the cherubims on the two ends thereof.” 
Now, in spite of the great ductility of gold, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how two images in high relief, “‘ which spread out their 
wings on high,” could have béen beaten out of the gold at-each 
end of the mercy seat. I should think it more likely, that the 
mercy seat, with the two cherubim, had been cast in a mould, 
There is certainly not a word about beating out in the original. 
I translate—“ And he made two cherubim of gold; of solid (gold) 
he made them, at the two extremities of the mercy seat; one 
cherub at this extremity, and one cherub at that extremity: out of 
the mercy seat made he the cherubim at its two extremities.” It 
appears from this translation, which I have made as faithful as 
possible, that the mercy seat and the cherubim were indeed of 
one piece, but not that the cherubim were beaten out of the gold, 
at the ends of the mercy seat, with a hammer. I know not indeed 
very well how this could have been done ; and I conclude, there- 
fore, that the whole must have been cast ina mould. It is after- 
wards said, “ He made the candlestick of pure gold; of beaten 
work made he the candlestick ; his shaft and his branch, his bowls 
and his knops, and his flowers, were of the same.” 1 translate— 
‘«¢ He made the candlestick of pure gold ; of solid (gold) he made 
the candlestick ; its stem, and its branch, its cups, and its pome- 
granates, and its flowers, were of the same.” 

We are told, that the artificer “made a covering for the tent 
of rams’ skins dyed red.” The Hebrews were consequently ac- 
quainted with the arts of dyeing and tanning. Sheep-skin dyed red 
is a definition sufficiently exact of what we commonly call red 
Turkey leather. The art of tanning being so generally known in 
modern times, we do not consider the processes which must have 
led to its discovery. It is certainly not very obvious, that to ren- 
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der the skins of animals fit for the purposes which leather serves, 
they must be saturated with the vegetable astringent, which the 
chemists call tannin. How far must men have been advanced in 
many arts, before they discovered that this vegetable production 
combines with the gelatinous matter of the skin, and preserves if it 
from corruption ! 

. The curtains, the veils, and the garments of the high priest, 
‘were made, according to our version, ‘Sof fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet.” But WwW is improperly rendered 
linen; it signifies cotton. ‘WW ΤΌΣ is inadequately rendered 
scarlet : I would translate bright scarlet. Fy may be literally 
translated cochtneal. The word ‘XY is generally thought to import 
here, that the dye was twice given to the web; but I am of opi- 
nion, that "Ὁ in this place, has nothing to do with ‘IW secundus. 
I believe it signifies red, or scarlet. (See Proverbs xxxi. 21.) 
᾿ς The curtains were twenty-eight cubits in length, and four in 
breadth, ‘To have dyed these of uniform colors, must have re- 
quired much practice in the art. It is very well to say, that all 
this may be done without any chemical knowledge. True: but 
how did the practice commence without such knowledge? .The 
‘mere preparations for rendering cotton fit to receive the color 
ing principle suppose some acquaintance with chemistry..’ The 
Orientalists at this day prepare cotton for the dyeing tub, by satu- 
rating it with a composition of oil, tannin, and alum. ‘Their 
method of dyeing cotton blue is generally known. They employ 
indigo to give the color; and prepare it, by allowing it to mace- 
rate in a lye, before they grind it. The dyeing tub is then filled 
with the requisite quantity of water, in which proportionate quan- 
tities of quick lime and sulphate of. iron are dissolved. ‘The 
indigo is then added, and after it is properly mixed with the water, 
the cotton, wet with.the composition mentioned above, is to be 
dipped. The Egyptians may have obtained different blues from 
different metals and vegetables. Their commerce with Arabia, 
and perhaps with India, may have furnished them with materials, 
It appears from the word (DN, that the blue employed by the 
Hebrews, was of the dark tint of the cezrulean hyacinth. 

For their purple dyes, the Hebrews may have combined the red 
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of madder with the oxyd of iron, of which, as we have already 
seen, (Part [V.) the Egyptian pharmacists made use; or they may 
* have mixed copperas with the scarlet obtained from cochineal. 
YOANN seems to me to be a word borrowed from some other lan- 
guage; but Kimchi says, that (W270 bears the same meaning. 
Josephus talks of the flower which was brought for the purple 
dye. He also talks of a flower that furnished the white. But, as 
dAben Ezra observes, the white cotton was not dyed, and had no 
occasion to be dyed, to that color. 

. [have translated the word MYN cochineal, because I am unable 
to find a better expression. The cochineal used for dyeing at pre- 
sent is brought from Spanish America, and is nothing else than the 
dried fragments of an insect found upon the leaves of a tree, or 
plant, sometimes called nopal, and perhaps more commonly Sicus 
Indica. Now the Fy>1N was also an insect, and is rendered “a. 
worm” inthe English version. Isaiah xli. 14. Whether it resembled 
_ the American insect, I cannot say ; but the dye produced from both 
seems to have been nearly the same. Josephus tells us, that the 
eolors were chosen to represent the elements; and as the scarlet 
of course represented fire, we may conclude that it was rendered 
as brilliant as possible. This might be easily effected in a country, 
where nitre was to be had in abundance. Colorem cochenille divi- 
tem, says Boerhaave, spiritus nitri mire exaltat, usque in fulgorem 
coruscantis ignis. In the old nomenclature, spiritus nitri was, ἢ 
believe, the denomination given to what the French now term the 
acide nitreux du commerce. I shall have to show presently, that 
the Egyptians had probably taught the Hebrews how to prepare 
the nitro-muriatic acid, and this supposes a knowledge of the nitric 
and nitrous acids. 

We shall now consider the composition of the anointing oil and 
of the perfume. (Exod. xxx.) The anointing oil was composed 
of pure myrrh, sweet cinnamon, sweet calamus (sugar-cane), and 
cassia, combjned with olive oil. The proportions of each are 
carefully noted: 1500 shekels (about 57 pounds weight) of aro- 
matics, and 1 hin (about 2 pints according to some, 4 pints ace 
cording to others, 14 pints according to Josephus,) of olive oil, 
Of course it was not ta be understood that the aromatics were 
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mixed with the oil in their crude state. “Thou shalt make it an 
oil of holy ointment, an ointment compound after the art of the 
apothecary.” From this it may be justly inferred, that the juices 
and volatile oils of these aromatics were extracted from them by 
distillation and compression, and were mixed with the fixed oil 
obtained from the olive. This interpretation seems to be parti- 
cularly confirmed by the Hebrew; for SYVT™D, literally signifies 
liberated myrrh. “WY, according to Kimchi, has the same signi- 
fication with WDM, and indeed a reference to the word ὙΥ will 
prove this to be the meaning. But by liberated myrrh I can only 
understand the tincture of myrrh. In like manner I understand 
the other ingredients to have been oil of cinnamon, the saccharine 
mucilage obtained from the sugar-cane, and the decoction of cassia. 
‘Thus we can account for the prodigious quantity of the aromatics 
in their crude state. It is further to be observed, that it is in the 
power of the operator, in preparing the tincture of myrrh, to 
leave more or less, as he pleases, of the resinous matter. The oil 
of cinnamon is exceedingly thick, and, mixed with the saccharine 
mucilage, would give to the whole composition the consistence of 
un unguent. 

The perfume was a composition of equal portions of stacte, 
onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense; which, after commix- 
tioa, were to be ground to a powder. 03, which we render 
stacte, is a pure regin, according to R. Salomon ; a balsam, accord- 
ing to-Kimchi. Onycha is said to be a resin obtained from a 
plant which the German Jews call nagelwort; and R. Salomon 
pretends that its leaves resemble the nails of animals. The resin, 
hnown to the moderns by the name of ga/banum, has, as Kimehi 
assures us, a bad smell; and I therefore conclude that the gal- 
banum mentioned in the text, could not have been the same with 
that which offended the olfactory nerves of the learned Rabbi. 
The Hebrew word 125, which we translate frankincense, denotes 
that the matter of this aromatic is white. The matter of all 
_ Fesins is white when purified. The Latin word thus is a better 
translation than frankincense, because the thus was a plant, which 
may have yielded the aromatic resin called dibnah by the Hebrews. 
Verbenas adale vingues, et mascula thura. But to continue: 
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these resins being liquified by heat, and purified by alcohol, were 
afterwards left to coagulate and harden: they were then growad: 
to powder, and, we may suppose, were burnt upon solemn -occa- 
sions before the ark. It may be said, that there is no proof of. 
the employment of alcohol, &c. But the art of the pharmacist 
is stated to have been necessary. The resins were to be tempered 
together, they were to be rendered pure, before they were ground, 
down. How could this be done without having recourse to the. 
only method by which the moderns. themselves could effect what 
is stated as being ordained? ‘To be united into one mass, to be 
purified, to be afterwards ground to a powder, seems absolutely to 
require, if not the same, at least a very similar process to that 
which I have indicated. 

I propose now to’ examine some passages in the 32d chapter of _ 
Exodus, from which I think it appears, that the Hebréws must 
have acquired a great knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy 
during their residence in Egypt. 

V.2. “And Aaron said unto them, break off the golden ear- 
rings, which are in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of 
your daughters, and bring them unto me.” | 

V.3. ‘“ And all the people brake off the golden earrings which 
were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron.” 

V. 4. “ And he received them at their hand, .and fashioned it 
with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf.” 

V. 20. “ And he took the calf which they had made, dnd byrat 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.” 

V. 24.’ And I said unto them, whosoever hath any gold, let 
them break it off: So they gave it me: then { cast it into the 
fire, and there came out this calf.” ' 

I have several objections to make to this translation :—1. The 
construction of the three first verses is ungrammatical. The 
strange confusion which the translators have made between the 
gold and the earrings, between it and them, does not exist in the 
original. @. Aaron is said -to have fashioned the gold with a 
gtaver’s tool, after he had made it a molten calf. By what author 
rity can the conjunctive particle) be rendered after in this place ἡ 
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This particle, being often employed as a mere continuative, cet 
tainly bears different senses at different times. Priscian defines 
continuative conjunctions to be those, que continuationem et con- 
sequentiam rerum significant. But this cannot avail the translators 
in the passage before us, where the conjunction is clearly to be 
understood as a simple copulative. No doubt they saw the absur- 
dity of saying that Aaron worked with the tool before he had: 
melted the metal, and they therefore translated the conjunction by 
the word after. But had the original writer intended to express 
his meaning as the version has done it for him, he would have 
used the word “WIN. Then why is the tense of the second verb 
ehanged? In the original, the verbs fashioned and melted, are 
both in the same tense, that is, by the ἡ conjunctive. 3. If this 
version be correct, Aaron must have worked with singular expe- 
dition. In less than twenty-four hours, he melted the gold, and 
afterwards fashioned it into the shape of a calf with a graver’s 
tool ! 

The translators appear to me to have mistaken, in this passage, 
the meaning of the word O31. This word certainly signifies 4 
sharp-pointed instrument, a graver, in the 8th chapter of Isaiah, 
where the roll indicated, being probably made of the bark of a 
tree, the translation should be—* take a great roll, and inscribe 
on it with a man’s graver, &c.” But I conceive the word only 
bears this sense, where the radicals fg and $ have been exchanged : 
for OT, a graver, is manifestly to be referred to NW, to engrave. — 
The word however occurs in a very different sense at 2 Kings v. 
29, where DOW IW cannot certainly mean “in two gravers.” 
The author of the Vulgate translates, ἐπ duobus loculis. I con- 
ceive then, that O° in this sense, is nearly the same with ΥὙΤ, 
which signifies a ditch, a hollow place. This word is improperly 
rendered a wall in our version, at Daniel ix. 25. WN also 
seems to signify something hollow; something intended to contain 
another. In the passage in Exodus, I would translate it a mould. 
‘‘ And Aaron said unto them, break off the earrings, the gold 
which is in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your 
daughters, and bring it unto me. And all the people brake off 
the earrings, the gold, which was in their ears, and brought it unto 
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Aaron. And he took it from their hands, and fashioned it in ἃ 
mould, and made it a molten calf.” Those who had said. to 
Aaron, “ make us gods,” were no doubt ready with a furnace and 
a mould. The gold, in a state of liquifaction, might be easily 
conveyed out of the furnace into a mould placed underneath; and 
though Aaron were the operator, he might have been previously 
ignorant of the form, which was to be given to the idol, 

Before I proceed to translate the 20th verse of the same chap- 
ter, it is necessary that I make a few remarks on the word WN. 
According to the English version, Moses burnt the golden calf in 
the fire. No doubt all the translations concur in this, because it 
would seem that all the translators. had anticipated the idea of 
Stahl, who, in his treatise intitled vitulus aureus in igne combustus, 
1s of opinion, that the idol was reduced to powder by calcination. 
But the words in the text are WNA NW"); and the verb FTW sig- 
nifies to dissolve, or melt, rather than to burn. Again, WN seems to 
be too rigorously translated fire. In the 24th verse, Aaron is made 
to say, that the people gave him the gold; and then he adds—“ I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” Now if he had 
thrown the gold into the fire, it might have melted there; but 
most assuredly it would not have taken the form of a calf from 
being thrown into the fire. If WN ought always to be literally 
rendered fire, the translators have done wrong in giving the fol- 
lowing paraphrase as the meaning of wy, at Numbers xxviii. 2. 
-- for my sacrifices by fire.” I may be told that ‘WN here is 
the plural of TWN; but it appears to me to be no more in the 
plural than the word ‘M9, which precedes it. I translate the 
verse—“ Command the children of Israel, and say unto them, My 
offering, my bread, for my-fire-oblation, (that it be) grateful unto 
me, observe, that ye offer it unto me in its due scason.” A literal 
translation of this verse should not be attempted, because the 
idioms of the two languages will not admit of it. Here then 
seems to be a proof, that WN 18 not to be always rigorously ren- 
dered fire. Another instance occurs at Genesis xxii. 6. YT2 Mp" 
WNITAN. These words are rendered in the English Bible, “and he 
took the fire in his hand.” But I would translate, ‘‘ and he took the 
fire-pan in his hand.” In the passages before us in Exodus, 1 con- 
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tend, that that which ignites, is put for that which is ignited ; and I 
am of opinion that WM signifies a furnace. ‘And he took the ' 
calf which they had made, and melted it in a furnace, then ground 
it even to powder, and strewed it upon the surface of the water, 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.’—‘‘ And I said unto 
them, those who have gold, let them break it off: so they gave 
it me, and I cast it mto a furnace, and there came forth this 
calf.” 

Several writers have objected to the very quick conformation 
of the molten calf, as the account is given both in the Vulgate 
and in our version. My translation not only obviates this ob- 
jection, but justifies Aaron. ‘The gold might be melted, and 
cast in a mould, in the space of a few hours. An iron valve, 
or door, contrived within the furnace, might have been opened 
when the metal was liquified, and thus the operator might have 
conveyed the melted metal into the mould underneath. There is 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the idolaters had such 
a furnace and such a mould already in their possession. Aarou 
might be said to have fashioned the gold in the mould, as he 
conveyed the liquified metal into the mould; but it may be 
fairly-presumed, that he was ignorant that the form of the idol to 
be produced would be that of the Egyptian Apis, which form, 
under the circumstances of the time, was the most insulting to the 
worshippers of Jehovah that could be devised. 

Moses 1s said in distinct terms to have made the Israelites drink 
the gold of which the molten calf had been composed. By some this 
has been represented as physically impossible, and by others as a 
thing very easily to be performed. I agree with neither party. 
It is quite absurd to suppose, that Moses ground down the gold, . 
and then gave it to his Israelites to be swallowed with water. 
‘The gold must have been rendered’ potable, either by calcination, 
followed by trituration and dissolution in common water; or by 
partial dissolution in a menstruum, followed by trituration, and com- 
plete dissolution in common water. I regret, that I have not at 
hand the treatise of the celebrated Stahl, to which I have already 
alluded; but if 1 do not forget, he supposes the process followed 
by Moses, to have been nearly the same with that- described ia his 
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Elements of Chemistry, c. iii. s. 18. But I object to the method 
of calcination, not only because it must always be at least very 
difficult, but because I think the Hebrew expressly says, that the 
gold was medted, and not burnt, as it is in our version. I con- 
sider it as more likely, that when the metal had cooled after 
liquefaction, to that state in which it becomes most easily mal- 
leable, the operator beat it out into very slender plates, and 
then dissolved these plates in the nitro-muriatic acid. The great 
difficulty is to understand, how the gold could be held in a state 
of solution so as to be potable, and yet to be innoxious when 
swallowed. ‘The quantity of aqua regia necessary to dissolve the 
golden calf would have been poisonous, There is however a 
method of separating the gold from the dissolvent, and of rendering 
it both potable and innoxious. For this purpose, when the metal 
is dissolved as much as possible, dilute the menstruum with a dozen 
times its quantity of very pure water. Put brass plates highly 
polished into the solution. The gold particles will be precipitated 
to the bottom and to the brass plates. Continue to keep the solu- 
tion hot, until the liquor shall cease to be disturbed: then shake 
the plates, so that all the gold may fall to the bottom ; and pour off 
the liquor swimming above. Wash the gold with clear water, and 
put it into a glass mortar. It may then be amalgamated and tri- 
turated with quick-silver; and when thus rendered as pure as pos- 
sible, the quick-silver must be separated from it by distillation. 
The residuum is then to be triturated in clear water, until it totally 
dissolve and combine with that fluid. Expertissimus autem Hom- 
bergius, says Boerhaave, asseruit, simplicem aquam solo continuato 
cum aqua attritu valuisse metallorum ut ceterorum ita.et aurt 
tpsius, corpus penitus dissolvere in formam potabilem et medi- 
catam. However difficult it may be to believe this of a mass of 
gold in its concrete state, the previous process, which I have de- 
scribed, may render the final one extremely easy. 

I shall, no doubt, be told that neither the Egyptians, nor the 
Hebrews, possessed a sufficient knowledge of chemistry, to derive 
from it the advantages which I have supposed. But this is to beg 
the question. If we admit the facts, how can we deny the know- 
ledge? In the case before us, there may have been no miraculous 
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interposition of divine power. What was done might be effected 
by natural causes; but it is only a chemist, who can so manage 
natural causes as to render gold potable and innoxious. If we 
question the facts, it can only be, because we doubt the knowledge. 
Why should we doubt the knowledge? Did M. de Voltaire ever 
fairly put this question to himself, when he attempted to turn into 
ridicule the passages which I have cited? Two hundred years be- 
fore the adoration of the golden calf nigh Horeb, Egypt was a 
florishing kingdom. Already the merchants of Arabia braved the 
‘perils of the desert, to furnish her with the rarest products of 
the East. Already her marts were thronged with Hebrew, Ismael- 
ite, and Midianite strangers. Already her kings were environed 
with all the splendor of regal pomp; her civil, military, and reli- 
gious establishments were formed before Joseph was sold to Poti- 
pbar, more than two centuries before the period in question. Egypt | 
had then her chief captains, her priests, her wise men, (chacmoni) 
her hierogrammatists, (chartomi) and her physicians (rephaim). 
Is it then incredible—is it in any way improbable, that she had also 
her chemists? Does not the embalming of Jacob’s body prove 
that chemistry must have been known even at that early period? 
Where was the chemistry of Europe two centuries ago? Van Hel- 
mont was then the ablest chemist of the age. Who speaks, at the 
present day, of Van Helmont? Upon what principle can it be 
urged, that the Egyptians were incapable of making the same pro- 
gress in the sciences, as the moderns? Was not ‘the book of uature 
open to them as well as to us? Upon the higher claims of the 
Hebrew historian to obtain, or to command, our belief, we can 
entertain no doubt. In the passages which 1 have cited, he states 
facts, which could not have naturally happened, if the science of 
chemistry had not been greatly advanced when he lived. Shall we 
then—thirty-three centuries after his time—we, who know nothing 
certain of what happened in Egypt either during his life, or before 
it, but from bis own writings—shall we argue, that his account of 
facts does not accord with our own notions of the progress, which 
men had then made in the sciences? I have stated, and I think 
I have proved, in the first part of this Essay, that the great edifice 
of Egyptian learning was overthrown during the forty years’ perse- 
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wution, and that the Greek philosophers after that period could do ne 
‘more than collect the fragments of the mighty ruin. Five hundred and 
twenty-five years before Cbrist, Cambyses conquered Egypt, pillaged: 
the temples of the Gods, and proscribed the priests. Forty years 
afterwards, the Egyptians shook off the terrible yoke of the Persian. 
tyrants; but they enjoyed this short respite for only about one year ; 
the next year, 484 years before Christ, Xerxes reconquered Egypt; 
and it was not under the auspices of this proud and Juxurious despot, 
that philosophy was likely to re-establish its influence, or science to 
regain its ascendancy. About 463 years before Christ, the perse- 
cuted Egyptians made another desperate effort to liberate them- 
selves from the cruel thraldom of their oppressors ; and for five 
years they maintained the unequal contest, which was to terminate 
like all the rest. It was during this short period that Herodotus: 
visited Egypt. Before the time of this historian, the Greeks seem 
to have known little more of the Egyptians, than that Thales, 
Epigenes, Pythagoras, Democritus, and a few other philosophers, 
had studied the sciences among them. The first Greek writer then, 
who has given us any account of the Egyptians, did not visit their 
country, until about sixty years after its conquest and devastation 
by the Persians. Herodotus himself knew nothing of any science; 
and if he had, he could have found but little of the ancient learning 
of the Egyptians. For more than half a century before his time, 
_ the scientific books and instruments had been destroyed ; the keys, 
according to which the initiated explained the hieroglyphics, were 
apparently lost. Herodotus mentions the use of the sacred and 
vulgar characters, that is, the letters which were commonly em- 
ployed by the scribes and by the people; but he says nothing of 
the hieroglyphical and symbolical characters, which Pythagoras, 
before the Persian conquest, had been taught to decypber. Thus, 
when Herodotus wrote, the sciences had been banished from the 
shores of the Nile. Of all her sages, none remained ta explain the 
enigmatical wisdom of mysterious Egypt. Some traces of know- 
ledge were, no doubt, preserved by tradition; and the fragments 
of the Pythagorean philosophy still transmit to us some glimpses of 
that light, which once shone in full splendor for the descendants 
yf Mizraim. But sixty years had elapsed from the conquest of 
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Egypt to the time of Herodotus. The priests imposed on the: 
Greek stranger, when they pretended to read to him the ancient 
records of their country. The recollectton of some facts might 
have been preserved by tradition, and these facts may have been 
written down by the Priests, who endeavoured to supply the records 
which were destroyed, and who, not being able to interpret the sym- 
bolical and hieroglyphical characters, seem freely to have added to 
traditionary reports, the wild inventions of their own imaginations. 
What can we think of a history, in which it is seriously said, that 
an army of men had been put to flight by an army of rats; and 
that a king returned to govern his country, after having descended 
to Hell to play at dice with Ceres? In vain do we search in the 
Old Chronicle, as it is called, or in the fragments of Manetho, for 
more certain information. We find only fables to compare with 
fables: nothing is clearer, than that the Greeks knew very little of 
the ancient history of Egypt. Were we then to bring Moses down 
to the level of other historians, there can be no reason for question- 
ing the truth of his statements, when he relates facts from which 
the scientific attainments of the Egyptians, at the period when he 
lived, must be necessarily inferred. The Greeks themselves ac- 
knowledge, that the sciences were cultivated in Egypt from remote 
antiquity; and their assertions, vague and hazarded as they may be, 
still coincide in this respect with the inferences which I have drawn 
from the Hebrew narrative. Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, wrote the Exodus more than 900 years 
before the time of Herodotus. He asserts that he performed, 
what only a considerable knowledge of chemistry could have enabled 
him to perform. If there be any thing improbable in this state- 
ment, let incredulity prove it by some better arguments, than can 
‘be derived from the prejudice, which depreciates the knowledge 
and wisdom of an ancient people, the monuments of whose gran- 
deur, and the remnants of whose science, have excited curiosity, 
‘and perplexed inquiry, for more than two thousand years. 
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— , No. IX. 
Tcaromenrerus. Ρ. 776. [291. D. ed. Salmur.] Pergit Luna; ἀλλὰ 


κἄν τινα ἴδω αὐτῶν μοιχεύοντα, i κλέπτοντα, ἢ ἄλλο τι τολμῶντα vuKre- 
ρινώτατον, εὐθὺς ἐσκισπασαμένη τὸ νέφος, ἐνεκαλυψάμην, iva μὴ δείξω 
τοῖς πολλοῖς γέροντας ἄνδρας, βαθεῖ πώγωνι καὶ ἀρετῇ ἐνασχημονοῦντας. 

Τὸ νέφος manifeste mendosum est. articulo nullus hic locus. Repo- 
nendum igitur ἐπισπασαμένη TI νέφος. 

ICAROMENIPPuS. p. 779. [294.C. ed. Salmur.] pera δὲ, ἠρώτα 
(Jupiter Menippum, qui in coelum volarat) εἰ τις ἔτι λείπεται τῶν ἀπὸ 
Φειδίον, καὶ δ᾽ ἣν αἰτίαν ἐλλίποιεν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὰ διάσια τοσούτων ἐτῶν, 
καὶ εἰ τὸ ὀλύμπιον αὐτῶν ἐπιτελέσαι διανοοῦνται, καὶ εἰ συνελήφθησαν οἱ 

᾿ φὸν ἐν Δωδώνῃ νεὼν σεσυλήκοτεθ. Longe melius esset καὶ εἰ τὸ ὀλύμ- 
mov ΑὙΤΩ (ipsi scilicet Jovi) ἐπιγελέσαι διανοοῦνται. 

ICAROMENIPPUwS. p. 784. [298. C. ed. Salmur.] ὁ yap βέλτιστος 
Γανυμήδης ὑπὸ φιλανθρωπίας, εἰ θεάσαιτο ἀποβλέποντά ποι τὸν Ala, 
κοτύλην ἂν, ἢ, καὶ δύο τοῦ νέκταρος ἐνέχει μοι φέρων. οἱ δὲ θεοὶ, ὡς 
Ὅμηρός πον λέγει, καὶ αὐτὸς, οἶμαι, καθάπερ ἐγὼ, τἀκεῖ τεθεαμένος, οὔτε 
σῖτον ἔδουσιν, οὔτε πινοῦσιν αἴθοπα οἶνον, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀμβροσίαν παρατί- 
θενται, καὶ τοῦ νέκταρος μεθύσκονται. Rectius puto: οἱ γὰρ θεοὶ ὡς 
ὋὉ μηρός που λέγει. kK. τ. Δ. 

Bis AccusaTus. p. 793. [306. B. ed. Salmur.] Jupiter,” quum 
deorum vitam exsecratus esset, multis, que hominum causa agunt 
patiunturque omnes fere dii, enumeratis, pergit, ri yap ἂν, ei rods 
ἀνέμους φυτουργοῦντας λέγοιμι, καὶ παραπέμποντας τὰ πλοῖα, καὶ τοῖς 
λικμῶσιν ἐπιπνέοντας; ἣ τὸν ὕπνον éxt πάντας πετόμενον ; ἢ τὸν ὄνειρον 
μετὰ τοῦ ὕπνου διανυκτερεύοντα, καὶ ὑποφητεύοντα αὐτῷ; πάντα γὰρ 
ταῦτα ὑπὸ φιλανθρωπίας οἱ θεοὶ πονοῦσι, καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἐπὶ τῆε γῆς βίον 
ἑκάστοις συντελούσι. Scopum Jovis querelarum consideranti major 
vis in ἕκαστοι esse videbitur, quam in ἑκάστοις. καὶ xpos τὸν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς 
βίον EKASTOL συντέλουσι. Nullus eximius ; nullus ἀσύμβολος. Point 
d'exemption. 

Bis AccusaTus. p. 797. [310. A. ed. Salmur.] Justitia: αὖθις és 
τὴν γῆν ; (scilicet descendam ego Justitia) i’ ἐξελαννομένη πρὸς αὐτῶν 
δραπετεύω πάλιν ἐκ τοῦ βίον, τὴν ἀδικίαν ἐπιγελῶσαν οὗ φέρουσα ; Z. 
χρηστὰ ἐλπίξειν γε δεῖ. πάντως γὰρ ἤδη πεπείκασιν αὐτοῦς οἱ φιλοσόφσι 
σὲ τῆς ἀδικίας προτιμᾷν, καὶ μάλιστα ὁ τοῦ Σωφρονίσκου, τὸ δίκαιον ὑπε- 
ραπαινεσας cal ἀγαθῶν τὸ μέγιστον arogyvas——Verum esse puto: 

. χρηστὰ ἐχκίϑειν LE δεῖ. παντὼς γὰρ---κ. 7. Ἃ. 
Bis ACCUSATUS. p. 797. [310. Ὁ, ed. Salmur.] Sequitur statim 7 
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Justitia, πάνν γοῦν ὃν φῇς αὐτὰν ἐκεῖνον ὠνήσαν οἱ περὶ ἐμοὺ λάγοι. δε 
παραδοθεὶς τοῖς ἕνδεκα, καὶ eis τὸ δεσμωτήριον ἐμπεσὼν ἐπίεν ἀθλίος τοῦ 
κωνείον, μὴ δὲ τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ἀποδεδωκώς. παρὰ τοσοῦτον 
ὑπερέσχον οἱ κατήγοροι τἀναντία περὶ τῆς ἀδικίας φιλοσοφοῦντες. 
Videndum num melius sit τἀναντία ΠΑΡΑ τῆς ᾿Αδικέας φιλοσοφοῦντει. 
Contraria dogmata, αὖ Injustitia suppeditata, philosophantes. _ 

Bis ACCUSATUS. p. 822. [830. E. ed. Salmur.] Judicibus propter 
diversas causas cognoscendas constitutis, ᾿Αρετὴ et Τρυφὴ de Aristippi 
possessione disceptare volunt: quas sic compellat Δικαιοσύνη : μὴ 
φιλονεικῆτε. ὑπερκείσεται yap καὶ αὕτη, ἣ δίκη ἔστ᾽ ἂν ὁ Ζεὺς δικάσῃ περὶ 
τοῦ Διονναίον. παραπλήσιον γάρ τι καὶ τοῦτο ἔοικεν εἶναι. ὥστε ἂν yey ἡ 
ἡδονὴ κρατήσῃ, καὶ τὸν ᾿Αρίστιππον ἔξει ἡ τρύφη, νικώσης δὲ αὖ τῆ 
στοᾶς, καὶ οὗτος ἔσται τῆε ἀρετῆς κεκριμέγος. ὥστε ἄλλοι xapéorwoay. τὸ 
δεῖνα μέντοι μὴ λαμβανέτωσαν οὗτοι, τὸ δικαστίκαν" ἀδικάστος γὰρ ἡ δίκη 
μεμένηκεν αὐτοῖς. Hic rursus commentatores interpretesque nibil 
viderunt. Nemo τὸ δεῖνα intellexit, Guietus ““ τὸ δικαστεκὸν plossema 
videtur τοῦ δεῖνα." A-que falsi Scholiastes, Gesnerus, Reitzius. Inter- 
pungendum τὸ δεῖνα μέντοι f μὴ λαμβανέτωσαν οὗτοι (judices) τὸ See 
καστικόν. ΤῸ ΔΕΙ͂ΝΑ interjectio est, qua utebantur quum subito in 
mentem venisset aliquid, cujus oblivisci periculosum vel certe incom- 
modum fuisset. ἰδοὺ, κατάκεισ᾽ ἀνύσας τι' κἀγὼ ἠδύομαι. καίτοι, τὸ 
δεῖνα! Ὑίαθός ἐστ᾽ ékooréa. Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 925. drap, τὸ 
δεῖνα, δεῦρ᾽ ἐπανάκρονσαι πάλιν. Aristoph. Avib. 648. εἰπέ proc’ τέ δ᾽, 
ἣν, τὸ δεῖνα, τῇ διαίτῃ μὴ ᾿μμένης; Aristoph. Vesp. v. 524. Καὶ μὴν, 
τὸ δεῖν᾽, ἀκροκώλιά ye σοι τέτταρα ἥψασα τακερά. Aristoph. Αἰολοσικι 
Fragm. I. Apud Athen. p. 95. F. Mercator. ris ἡ τιμή ; Μογουγίυϑ. 
δύο μναῖ. Mercator, λάμβανε. τὸ δεῖνα δὲ ὅπως ἴδω, τίσε yalpee τῶν 
ἐδεσμάτων; Lucian, Vitarum auctio. p. 374. Ed. Salmur. p. 558. ed. 
Reitzii. : 

Bis ACCUSATUS. p. 824. [p. 333. A. ed. Salmur.] Ta δὲ πράγματα, 
eis τοῦτο προήκοντα ὄψεσθε, ὥστε ὅπως μὴ χεῖρόν τι πείσομαι πρὸς αὐτοῦ, 
σκέψασθαι δέον. Num A 

DE PARASITO. p. 838. [345. C. ed. Salmur.}] Tychiades. καὶ σὺ 
dpa Παράσιτος ; Parasitus. πάνν ὠνείδισας, ὦ Τυχιάδη. πάνυ ὠνείδισας 
εἰρωνείαν esse ait Scholiastes. Suspicatus eram de πάνυ ΟΡΘΩΣ 
ὧν OMAcas, ὦ Τυχιάδη. ᾿ 

DE ΡΑΒΑΒΙΤΟ. p. 840. [346. E. ed. Salmur.| Distingue, Fychia-~ 
des: Τί wor’ οὖν ἐστὶ τέχνη; ὡς ἐπίστασαι. (namque scis profecto.) 
Parasitus. πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 

DE PaRASITO. p. 850, 851. [p. 354. D. ed. Salmur.] πᾶσα ἀνάγκη 
τὸν ἀναλίσκοντα τὰ ἑαυτοῦ, πολλαῖς περιπίπτειν ἀηδίαις. τοῦτο μὲν, τῷ 
μαγείρῳ κακῶς σκενάσαντι τὸ ὄψον μαχόμενον, ἣ εἰ μὴ μάχοιτο, φαῦλα 
παρὰ τοῦτο ἐσθίοντα τὰ, ὄψα, καὶ τοῦ ἡδέος ὑατερεῖν. τοῦτο. δὲ, τῷ οἰκονον 
μοῦντι τὰ κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν, εἰ μὴ καλῶς οαἰκονομοίη μαχύμενον ; ἣ οὐχ 
οὕτω ; Tu. νὴ Δία, κἀμοὶ δοκεῖ. Πα. τῷ μὲν ᾿Επικούρῳ, πάντα ξυμβαί- 
ψειῖν εἰκός, ὥστε οὐδέποτε τεύξεται τοῦ τέλους. Legendum videtur τοῦ 
ἡδέος YITEPUYNTA. Deinde post τῷ μεν interponendum. OYN, 
Τῷ μὲν OYN Ἐπικούρῳ πάντα συμβαίνειν εἰκόςο . 
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Deg PARASITO. p. 851. [355. B. ed. Salmur.] λοιπὸν, ὅτι καὶ ἀρίστη, 
(ἡ παρασιτικὴ τέχνη, puta.) δεικτέον. καὶ τοῦτο οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ πρῶτον 
μὲν, ὅτι κοινῇ πασῶν διαφέρει τῶν τεχνῶν. εἶτα ὅτε καὶ ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστης. 
κοινῇ μὲν οὖν ἁπασῶν οὕτω διαφέρει. πάσης γὰρ τέχνης ἀνάγκη προσά- 
yew μάθησιν, πόνον, φόβον, πληγὰς, ἅπερ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις οὐκ ἂν ἀπεύ- 
ξαιτο. ταύτην δὲ τὴν τέχνην, ὡς ἔοικε, μόνην ἔξεστι μαθεῖν ἅνεν 
πόνου. ““ Omnis ars necessario adhibet disciplinam, laberem, me- 
tum, plagas,” Gesner. Czcutiit hic vir perspicax ; nec minus (quod 
non tam mirabile) Reitzius, ut ex nota ejus manifestum est. Con- 
structio est: ἀνάγκη yap [ἐστὶ] μάθησιν πάσης τέχνης προσάγειν [τῷ 
μανθάνοντι] πόνον, φόβον, πληγάς. 

DE PARASITO. p. 852. (356. A. ed. Salmur.] οἱ δὲ τὰς ἄλλας τέχ- 
vas μανθάνοντες, pecovow αὐτάς. ὥστε ἔνιοι Oe αὑτὰς ἀποδιδράσκουσι. τί 
δέ; ob κἀκεῖνο ἐννοῆσαί σε δεῖ, ὅτι καὶ τοὺς ἐν ἐκείναις ταῖς τέχναις 
προκόπτοντας, οἱ πατέρες καὶ μητέρες τούτοις τιμῶσι μάλιστα, οἷς καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν καὶ τὸν παράσιτον ; καλῶς νὴ Δία ἔγραψεν ὁ παῖς, λέγοντες, δότε 
αὐτῷ φαγεῖν. οὐκ ἔγραψεν ὀρθῶς, μὴ δότε. οὕτω τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ ἔντιμον, 
καὶ ἐν τιμωρίᾳ μέγα φαίνεται. Concinnius οὕτω τὸ πράγμα καὶ EN 

καὶ ἐν τιμωρίᾳ μέγα φαίνεται. 

DE PARASITO. p. 852. [356. C. ed. Salmur.] ἡ δὲ παρασιτικὴ, μόνη 
τῶν ἄλλων, εὐθὺς ἀπολαύει τῆς τέχνης ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ μανθάνειν. καὶ ἅμα 
τε ἄρχεται καὶ ἐν τῷ τέλει ἐστίν. αἱ μέντοι τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν, οὐ τινὲς, 
ἀλλὰ πᾶσαι, ἐπὶ μόνην τὴν τροφὴν γεγόνασιν. ὁ δὲ παράσιτος, εὐθὺς ἔχει 
τὴν τροφὴν ἅμα τῷ ἄρξασθαι τῆς rexvijs.—Opinor ΚΑΙ μέντοι τῶν 
ἄλλων τεχνῶν οὐ τινὲς, ἀλλὰ πᾶσαι ἐπὶ μόνην τὴν τροφὴν γεγόνασιν. 

DE PARASITO. p. 856. (360. B. ed. Salmur.] ἐπειδὰν γοῦν καὶ τού- 
των ἀποδείξαιμι τὴν παρασιτικὴν πολὺ κρατοῦσαν, σχολῇ: δηλονότι τῶν 
ἄλλων τέχνων δόξει προφερεστάτη, καθάπερ ἡ Ναυσικάα τῶν θεραπαινί- 
δων. Ironia est in σχολῇ : nisi forte reponendum ΠΟΛΎ δηλονότι τῶν 
ἄλλων τέχνων δόξει προφερεστάτη. quod mihi videtur. 

DE PARASITO. p. 857. [361]. A. ed. Salmur.] ἑτέρως μὲν yap Ἐπι- 
κούρῳ δοκεῖ ra πραγμάτα ἔχειν. ἑτέρως δὲ, τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς ordas. ἑτέρως δὲ, 
τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ακαδημίας. ἑτέρως δὲ τοῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ περιπάτον. καὶ ἁπλῶς, 
ἄλλος ἄλλην ἀξιοῖ τῆν φιλοσοφίαν εἶναι. καὶ μέχρι γε νῦν, οὔτε οἱ αὐτοὶ 
γνώμης κρατοῦσιν, οὔτε αὐτῶν ἡ τέχνη μία φαίνεται. ἐξ ὧν δηλονότι 
τεκμαιρέσθαι καταλείπεται. Solano interprete τεκμαιρέσθαι est, Mera 
opinio, Conjectura. Gesnerus vertit: ‘‘ Ex quibus nempe conjicere 
licet reliqua.”—Legendum forsitan, ἐξ ὧν ΔΗ͂ΛΟΝ O, TI τεκμαιρέσθαιε 
καταλείπεται. “ἔα quibus non obscurum est, quid nobis hac de re 
Cconjicere relinquitur.” : 

Dr PARASiTO. p. 857. (861. ed. Salmur.) καὶ μὴν ras μὲν ἄλλας 
τέχνας, εἰ καὶ ri κατὰ ταύτας ἀσύμφωνον εἴη, καὶ παρέλθοι τις συγγνώμης 
ἀξιώσας, ἐπεὶ μέσαι τε δοκοῦσι, καὶ ai καταλήψεις αὐτῶν οὐκ εἰσὶν ἀμε- 
τάπτωτοι, προσδέκτεος ἂν εἴη. φιλοσοφίαν δέ τις ὡς ἀναγκαίαν ἀνάσχοιτο 
μὴ μίαν εἶναι, καὶ μὴ δὲ σύμφωνον αὐτὴν ἑαυτῇ μᾶλλον τῶν ὀργάνων. 
Hunc locum, qui criticos plurimum exercuit, ex sententia mea scrip- 
tum exhibebo: KATA μὴν ras μὲν ἄλλας τέχνας, el καὶ τέ κατὰ ταύτας 
ἀσύμφωνον εἴη, καὶ παρέλθοι τις, συγγνώμης ἀξιώσας, ἐπεὶ μέσαι re 
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δοκοῦσι, καὶ αἱ καταλήψεις αὐτῶν οὐκ εἰσὶν ἀμετάπτωτοι, προσδέκτεον ἂν 
εἴη. φιλοσοφίαν δὲ τίς ὡς ἀναγκαίαν ἀνάσχοιτο μὴ μίαν εἶναι, καὶ μηδὲ 
σύμφωνον αὐτὴν ἑαντῇ μᾶλλον τῶν ΟΡΓΑΝΙΚΩΝ ; προσδέκτεον est ex 
conjectura Jensii. constructio, xpoodéxreoy dy ein, εἰ καὶ τὶ κατὰ ravras 
ἀσύμφωνον εἴη, καὶ (el) παρέλθοι τις σνγγνώμηε ἀξιώσας. μέσαι est, 
Usibus vite communibus subservithtes. ὡς ἀναγκαίαν, Quasé sit vite 
communi necessaria, ideoque indulgentid vel venié digna. ὀργανίκων, 
Artibus mechanicis ; que instrumentis, opyavois utuntur. 

DE PARASITO. p. 860. [363. E. ed. Salmur.] ᾿Αἰισχένης μέντοι ὁ 
Σωκρατικὸς οὗτοε, ὁ τοὺς μακρονς καὶ dorelovs διαλόγους γράψας, ἧκέ wore 
εἰς Σικελίαν κομίϑων αὑτοὺς, ὅπως; εἰ δύναιτο, δ αὐτῶν γνώθηναι 
νυσίῳ τῷ τυράννῳ. Corrigendum, ὅπως, εἰ δύναιτο, δὲ αὐτῶν ΤΝΩ. 
LOEIH Διονυσίῳ τῷ τυράννῳ. Reitzius operam hoc loco perdidit. 
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ESSAY, &c. 


‘Tue connexion which exists between the different departments of 
science, by which they reflect light on each other, as it multiplies the 
sources of mnocent enjoyment, and at the same time assists the useful 
labors of the learned, may justly be ranked among the benevolent 
appointments of Providence. Were the various branches of human 
knowledge entirely insulated, were it impossible to deyiate from 
the ‘line of study which leads to our particular profession, without 
materially impeding our progress, this single object would demand, 
in exclusion of every other, an undivided attention: our journey 
through the fair regions of science would be confined and irksome ; 
and if we were sometimes tempted to leave the direct road, in order 
to take a nearer sarvey of the surrounding beauties, our curiosity 
might occasion a delay, which no exertion could retrieve. But the 
case is happily reversed; for if our literary employments are 
judiciously conducted, we may exercise and enlarge the faculties of 
the mind, by the acquisition of various information, which will, 
either directly or indirectly, contribute to our success in those 
Studies to which we are more immediately devoted. 

There is indeed no liberal profession in which the mind is com- 
petent to engage, before it has been enlarged, refined, and fitted for 
it by previous discipline. If this is essential in pursuits which are 
comparatively insignificant, it must be indispensably requisite that 
we should prepare ourselves, by a due cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, for those inquiries which relate to the divine source from 
whence they are derived. 

The greatest philosophers of aritiquity considered the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being as the noblest employment of the human 
intellect.. And yet they weré directed only by the uncertain glim- 
merings of reason: we are guided by the sure light of divine 
revelation: they could only infer his goodness towards man from 
the general laws by which he governs the material world ; we view 
him in those mild and interesting relations to mankind, which he 
_has made known in the benevolent scheme of Christianity. Nor is 
the study of theology confined to a mere speculative contemplation 
of the Deity. To examine with an unbiassed judgment the evidence 
for the divine origin of the Christian faith, to obtain a full acquaint- 
ance with its doctrines and precepts, and to furnish himself with all 
the means which may assist him in evincing their truth, and enforc- 
ing thew superior excellencies,—these are the high duties of the 
theological student. 

To the evils which arise from entering abruptly on these serious 
studies, without the necessary aids of human learning, experience 
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bears abundant testimony. It has proved that the vigor of untu- 
tored genius only gives the power of pursuing error with perverted 
-activity, and of more effectually extending its influence over others ; 
while the fervor of piety, undirected by the prudent government of 
a cultivated understanding, either degenerates into the follies af 
superstition, or hurries us into the transports of enthusiasm. The 
effects which frequently follow a partial cultivation of the intellec- 
tual powers are equally dangerous. Natural philosophy, since it is 
calculated to give a more enlarged idea of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Creator, deserves attention, as preparatory to-the 
study of divinity : in the same point of view mathematical science 
Is not without its use ; for it imparts accuracy, strength, and soupd- 
ness to the reasoning faculty. It should however be remembered, that 
natural philosophy, or mathematical science, if exclusively or intem- 
perately pursued, has a very pernicious tendency. The former, by 
abituating the mind, thus employed on secondary causes, to the 
consideration of matter alone, may render it sceptical or indifferent 
with regard to the agency of that great Being, by whom matter is 
endued with its properties. The latter, as it accustoms the under- 
standing to demonstrative proof, may disqualify it for duly estimat- 
ing the force of that moral evidence, of which only religion can 
admit. ᾿ 
But if an enlarged and general cultivation of ancient literature be 
united with these studies, by counteracting their injurious tendencies, 
it will ensure the beneficial effects for which they have very justly 
been recommended. The happy influence of a classical education 
is universally and proportionably felt throughout the different facul- 
ties of the mind : it enlivens the imagination, refines the taste, and 
strengthens the powers of the judgment; in a word, it tends more 
than any other study to preserve that just equilibrium among the 
mental powers, which,’ as it is most fayorable to virtue and to hap- 
iness, is also the best preservative against prejudice and error. 
hristianity, although it challenges the strictest scrutiny of reason, 
yet at the same time powerfully appeals to the affections of the heart; 
and certainly a very important object is attained, if the mind, before 
it is sufficiently advanced to enter on the study of theology, has 
received that general culture, which gives to both their proportionate 
influence. Such consequences may be expected from a classical 
education, which will thus animate the exertions of the student, by 
interesting the best feelings of his nature in the cause of his profes~ 
sion, while it subjects them to the control of an enlightened and 
manly understanding. ἡ 
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- Having considered the general influence of classical learning on 
the mind, as preparing it for an effectual and judicious prosecution: 
‘of theological inquiries, we may proceed to point out some of the 
most eminent advantages it affords, when we are actually engaged: 
in these inquiries. : : 
It may appear almost superfluous to insist on the necessity of 
some proficiency in the Greek language before we attempt to make 
the New Testament an object of professional study, when we 
reflect, that, even in the’ tongue to which we have been accustomed 
from’ our earlier years, different interpretations may often be 
annexed to the same words. As this ambiguity is considerably 
increased in a dead language, not only is every translation, however 
faithfully and judiciously executed, lable to positive error, but it is 
also, in many instances, impossible to transfuse the precise meaning 
of the original into another language, without either deficiency or 
excess: in so serious a matter therefore as religion, a conscientious 
man, who 18 intended for the sacred ministry, and whose duty it is 
to examine attentively the history, the doctrines, and precepts of 
revelation, can never feel satisfied, unless he is able to form his own 
opinion of them by an acquaintance with the language in which they 
are conveyed. But if it be acquired merely from the sacred 
volume, his knowledge of the text will be imperfect and incorrects 
The inspired writers have not unfrequently made use of a parti- 
cular term, in order to express by analogy a new idea ;' and as 
they employ the word occasionally in the proper sense, if unac- 
quainted with classical Greek, we are liable to the error of applying 
the theological meaning, where the primitive signification is required. 
Sacred criticism. withholds its treasures from those who have not 
acquired some share of classical information. Unable, in obscure 
and disputed passages, to weigh the comparative merit of different 
interpretations, they must remain unsatisfied, or, by trusting ime 
plicitly to the authority of others, incur the danger of adopting 
erroneous opinions. 

While from these observations it appears sufficiently obvious, 
that the theological student cannot effectually prosecute his studies 
without some degree of classical learning, it is no Jess certain that 8 
critical knowledge of the Greek language, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with ancient literature, open a most interesting source of 
useful information in the study of the Scriptures. The keenness 
of sarcastic censure has been very indiscriminately applied to philo- 
logical ‘pursuits. When they revolve in their own narrow circle, 
and are considered as an end, they are indeed contemptible ; they 
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may weaken and contract the powers of the mind, and by their 

.very nature encourage arrogance and conceit: but when cultivated 

in subserviency to studies of higher importance, and, above all, whea:' 
applied by piety and judgment to elucidate and confirm the sacred 

volume, they derive dignity, and demand attention, by reason of 

their beneficial tendency. The strong internal evidence which the 

Jewish Scriptures bear to their high antiquity, is strikingly appa- 

rent to those who are conversant with the writings of the earlier 

Greeks. Their style exhibits a surprising resemblance tu the 

phraseology of the Old Testament; and many of its obecurities, 

which arise from our ignorance of ancient manners and custome, 

may be illustrated by means of these authors. Numberless' exprea- 

sions in the New Testament must be explained by means of the 
Greek writers: nor can the spirit and peculiar beauty of classical. 
allusions be felt, except by those who are familiar with classical 

antiquity. The scholar pictures to himself, in lively colors, the. 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, reasoning at Athens, the most illus. 

trious seat of ancient wisdom, as a philosopher among philoso-. 
phers, before the venerable tribunal of the Areopagus;. he listens 

with a more awakened interest to the animated and appropriaté 

eloquence of the sacred orator, declarmg to the Athenians the 

living and true God, whom they ignorantly worshipped: while the 

fact is authenticated by the impressive mention of the altar dedicated 

to the unknown God, and the accurate knowledge which 15 shown. 
of the Athenian character. How energetically and how bean- 
tifully does the same apostle allude to the celebrated games of 
ancient Greece! But the force and beauty of the allusion are 

feebly felt by those who are unacquainted with the toilsome pre-‘ 
parations, to which they, who strove for victory, submitted; the 

ardor with which the combatants were animated in the presente of 

assembled Greece, the uncertainty of their success, and the tiifling 

reward which recommended the exertions of the conqueror. 

The treasures of ancient literature, which the scholar has made 
his own in his intercourse with the classical authors, are also- of | 
important service in many other departments of theological inquiry: 
even the pleasing fables of their poets, which amused his youthful 
fancy, will not be without their utility. 

Grecian mythology is conceived with a warmth of imagination 
peculiar to that lively people; and it has been adorned by their 
poets with the most brilliant coloring of-fiction: these, combined 
with other circumstances, render it impossible to give a minute 
explanation of the subject. The ardor of many pious and learned 
men, who have labored to promote the interests of religion, has, in 
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this instance, often bordered on enthusiasm: witha design of doing 
honor to the Jewish history, they have endeavoured to explain, by 
means of it, the whole system of Grecian theogony. According to 
them, the patriarchs and illustrious men of the Jewish nation were 
deified and worshipped by the Greeks: and, in order to obviate the 
difficulty, which arises from the ‘number of the Grecian deities, and 
the paucity of the Jewish worthies, they have discovered, that each 
of the latter was adored under various titles; and have traced 
ingenious but fanciful resemblances between the individual and the 
deities whom they supposed to represent him. We may however, 
without injury to the cause of religion, allow the earlier Greeks to 
have felt towards those of their countrymen who contributed, in δή 
eminent degree, to the public welfare, by their mental or bodily 
exertions, a warmth of gratitude natural to barbarous nations, which 
induces them to enrol the good, the valiant, and the wise, among 
their tutelary divinities. We may allow them to have viewed the 
powers and appearances of nature with that admiration, which 
prompts the savage to people every element with imaginary beings, 
and to address them, under various titles, as the objects of religious 
worship. But Grecian mythology, although it does not admit of 
such fanciful conjectures, yet powerfully confirms the truth of the 
Mosaic records, by its wonderful agreement with them, as far a 
they relate to the general history of the world. ᾿ 
‘The account of the creation of the world, and the formation of 
man, which we receive from the Greek and Roman poets, strik- 
ingly corresponds with the sober narrative of Scripture. That 
happy period, emphatically styled the Golden Age, when man was 
free from vice, and unacquainted with the miseries which now fall 
to the lot of human nature; when the serenity of the sky, and the 
vernal. mildness of the atmosphere, yielded him perpetual delight ; 
while the earth poured forth her fruits for his sustenance, without 
subjecting him to the toils of agriculture ; since it is applicable to 
no subsequent state of society, can only be considered as a poetical 
description of the happiness which our first parents enjoyed in the 
garden of Eden. The Age of Iron, which succeeded when this 
blissful state was entirely reversed, must refer to the fatal conse- 
quences which followed the disobedience of man* A calamity se 
dreadful and so general as the deluge would never, we may suppose, 
have been entirely effaced from the memory of any race of men; 
accordingly we find that it forms a prominent fesiure in the tradi- 
tions of antiquity. The early Greeks, as was natural to a barba- 
sous people, applied it to their own nation, and blended it with the 
hsstory of Thessaly, a country’ peculiarly subject to inundation, and 
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remarkable for its lofty mountains. Inthe finely-imagined fable of 
the goddess Iris, who was the daughter of Wonder, and the messen- 
er between gods and men, sume allusion may be discovered to the 

t appearance of the rainbow: the scholar indeed must be parti- 
cularly struck with Homer’s expression, when, describing the armour 
of Agamemnon, he thus speaks of this beautiful phenomenon: 

Κυάνεοι δὲ δράκοντες ὁρωρύχατό ποτε δειρὴν 
΄ Τρεῖς, ἑκάτερθ᾽ ΓΙρισσιν ἐοικότες, ἄστε Κρονίων 
"Ev νέφεϊ στήριξε ΤΕΡΑΣ ΜΕΡΟΠΩΝ ΑΝΘΡΩΠΩΝ. 

The researches of the learned in the East show, that the same 
resemblance exists in Oniental traditions; they also prove, that 
these traditions were received too generally, and at too early a 
period, to have been derived from the narrative of the Jewish Law- 
giver; whence we may, with much probability, infer, that the great 
outlines of classical mythology also were not borrowed from Judea, 
but were imperfect remains of universal tradition, which was 
gradually so disguised by fabulous intermixture, that its real origin 
was forgotten, and it was applied by the barbarian to his own or 
neighbouring nations. : 

rom this combined testimony of Grecian and Oriental ‘mytho- 
ogy, an irresistible body of evidefice has been formed in confirmatiun 
of the Mosaic history. Since these traditions were not derived 
from the sacred historian, ‘and since we cannot suppose, that from 
a partial knowledge of these mystic fables, he could have framed an 
account which equally explains them all, we must acknowledge the 
truth of his relation, and believe that he received his mformation: 
from the Deity. 

In a more advanced period of history, we learn, that an insatiable 
thirst after knowledge tempted the sages of Greece to leave the 
retirement of philosophic contemplation, and travel into foreign | 
countries, in order to observe the religion, laws, and manners of - 
other nations, and to profit by their wisdom. It was at this period 
that, through the medium of Egypt, the philosophers of Greece 
gained an imperfect-acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures. The 
divine Plato was thus enabled, in some degree, to explain the 
leading features of the national mythology. His sublime, though 
imperfect, conceptions of the creation, the happy state and subse- 
quent misery of mankind, and the corruption of their moral and 
intellectual powers, strikingly correspond with the Mosaic account: 
He’ also, with other Greek authors, refers to a general deluge, 
which almost destroyed the whole race of man, and effaced the 
remembrance of the arts and sciences, which florished before this 
“event. ‘To? the truth of these things, says the philosopher, (where 
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he describes the happiness of primeval man, and attempts to 
explain the causes of the change which followed,) to the truth of 
these things we have the testimony of our ancestors, whom many 
at the present. time do not believe ; but in this they are wrong. 
-After the digpersion of the human race in the plains of Shinar, 
history no longer flows in the same broad channel ; and the Jewish 
Scriptures are chiefly confined to one of the many families of the 
earth. From this zra to the introduction. of Christianity, our histo« 
_ tical information must be derived from the Greek and Roman 
writers, who convey to us a variety of interesting knowledge, which 
throws light on the connected schemes of the Christian and Jewish 
dispensations. While in the sacred volume we follow, through the 
various periods of their eventful history, the people who were the 
peculiar care of Providenee, we may turn to the page of the classi- 
cal historian, and view the most enlightened nations of the heathen 
world (who in times of remote antiquity possessed a purer system 
of religious worship) immersed in the grossest idolatry. ‘This is 
certainly a strong argument, that the Jews were immediately under 
the government of the true God : for, though prone to idolatry, and 
exposed to its contagious influence, they still acknowledged the 
unity and spirituality of the Sovereign Ruler of the universe,- and 
paid him that rational adoration which he claims from a rational 
creature. - 
The Jewish Scriptures however do not exclusively relate to that 
favored people. The fate of other nations, and the rise and fall 
of mighty empires, form the awful subject of their prophetic writ- 
ings. Prophecy,” although it only partially penetrates the obscurity 
of the future, yet gives a view of those leading and peculiar circum- 
stances which*strongly characterise the events foretold; it is the 
meteor, which, amid the darkness of the night, illumines the bolder 
and more prominent features of the landscape. Prophecy’ is history 
compressed ; history is prophecy unfolded ; and the faithful records 
of past transactions furnish an unerring guide, by which the claims 
to prophetic inspiration are to be admitted or rejected. . The want — 
of Eastern histories is, in a great measure, supplied by the 
researches of the Greeks ; whose testimony is the moré valuable, as 
they were unacquainted with the prophetic writings, and were there- 
fore unbiassed by prejudice. The prophecies which relate to the 
nations of the East may be compared with the event, through the 
medium of Diodorus Siculus, of Herodotus, and Xenophon ; rior 
must it be forgotten that the figurative language of inspiration, with 
regard to two great empires, which succeeded to the dominion of the 
En αν σαν σον οὐ 
* Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 
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world, can only be explained by continual reference to anciest 
history. 

The New Testament, when considered in an historical light, 
receives very important confirmation from the Roman historiane. 
From them we leara, that at the time of our Saviour’s birth, a 
general expectation of some extraordinary personage prevailed 
throughout the East; whence we may infer, that at this momente 
ous period, the Jews looked for the completion of those prophecies 
which related to the Messiah. Tacitus records the birth and ignor = 
minious death of the Divine Author of our religion. ‘The suffer- 
ings of the primitive Christians, and the wonderful propagation of 
Christianity, are authenticated by historical narration: to which we 
may add the evidence of Pliny, whose public capacity demanded 
the greatest accuracy of information, and who also bears honorable 
testimony to the innocence of life which distinguished the followers 
of Christ. | 

That acquaintance with the state of the world at the introduction 
of Christianity, which may be gathered from the writers of imperial 
Rome, suggests, as connected with revelation, many useful and 
interesting reflections. Under the politic government of Augustus, 

the world enjoyed universal tranquillity. Imposture, which might 
haye escaped detection amid the tumult of arms, or practised its 
frauds with success in the darkness of ignorance, must have shrunk 
from the keen eye of investigation, or have been exposed to public 
derision in this calm and enlightened season of peace and of philor 
sophy. But as it was adverse to the arts of falsehood, so, on the 
other hand, it was most favorable .to the simplicity of truth, which 
challenges the strictest scrutiny of reason: the introduction of 
Christianity therefore, at this time, effectually obviated those objec» 
tions, which might have been made use of to invalidate its truth, 
had it been established in an ignorant age. 

It is also worthy of observation, that, notwithstanding the intellecr 
tual excellence of this period, vice reigned triumphant throughout 
the world ; thus it was incontestably proved,-that the uvassisted 
powers of human reason, however cultivated, were insufficient to 
enforce the practice of virtue. 

It must be indeed acknowledged, that the influence of learning 
during the earlier ages of the Church was in some respects injurious 
to the true interests of religion. ‘The convert to Christianity was 
often found among those who had been nurtured in the schools of 
ancient wisdom ; and the defender of revelation applied himself to 
the study of philosophy, that he might be better qualified to maine. 
tain the truth with effect. The former, unable to eradicate those 
prejudices of education which had twined their roots with all the 
principles of his nature, ingrafted truth upon the stock of error : 


~ 
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from which unhallowed union motley and corrupted systems of 
seligion were produced. The latter, having derived much important 
assistance from his researches, and being struck with a partial coin- 
cidence between revelation and philosophy, sometimes allowing his 
gratitude and admiration to exceed the due limits, incorporated the 
jmperfect, and, in many respects, erroneous opinions of the heathen 
sages with the pufe doctrines of the Gospel. It is our happiness, that 
we are not at the present period exposed to these dangerous conse- 
quences from the philosophical writings of antiquity. These 
Monuments of ancient virtue and of ancient wisdom, are now 
estimated as they should be : the warmth of passion is mellowed by 
the progress of time into the. calmness of regard ; and we view phi- 
Josophy with the same feelings, with which we remember those who 
have been long since dead: we know and admire its excellencies, 
but we are not blind to its defects. ‘The relation indeed which it 
formerly bore to religion, and the evils which their connexion 
occasioned, render it very serviceable in the study of theology. 
The ablest champions of the truth in the first ages of the church 
employed in its defence the same weapons with which it had been 
attacked ; and have made that judicious use of ancient philosophy, 
which requires that we should have gained no inconsiderable profi- 
ciency in it, if we wish duly to appreciate the value, and feel the 
full force of their writings. 

The doctrines of Plato particularly deserve attention: in the 
infancy of the church they claimed a decided superiority in the 
public opinion over every other system; and as they approached 
more nearly than any other to the purity of revelation, they were 
the favorite study of the learned Christian. Many of the earlier 
writers on sacred subjects, who were, in some instances, misled by 
an unbounded attachment to Platonism, give very important theo- 
logical information: and in examming the heresies which arose in 
the primitive ages from an injudicious mixture of the Platonic 
tenets, we must be fully acquainted with the cause, before we 
attempt to consider the effect. 

We learn from the annals of the world, that before the dawn of 
revelation the bulk of mankind were addicted to the grossest errors 
of idolatrous worship: but it isto philosophy that we must recur, 
to be fully impressed: with the necessity of revelation, by observing 
the insufficiency of human reason to introduce a purer system of 
theology. The day-spring from on high only could dispel the gloom 
of intellectual darkness, in which religion was involved ; a darkness 
which the wisest of the Greek and Roman philosophers endeavoured 
in vain to penetrate. With regard to the unity of the Godhead, and 
his superintending providence, not only were their opinions con- 
fused and coutradietory ; but it appears also to have been a funda- 
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mental principle with them not to attempt the reformation of popy- 
lar prejudices, nor to encourage the visionary hope of accommodat- 
ing their speculations to the understanding of the multitude. 

On the future state of the soul they spoke boldly, who spoke of 
eternal death: the virtuous and enlightened few, who indulged the 
cheering prospect of immortality, yet trembled lest their hopes 
should prove unfounded ; and, while they endeavoured to satisfy 
their reason by the subtilties of metaphysical refinement, they 
bewildered themselves, and weakened the common sense of nature 
in the minds of others. Could genius and virtue have established 
this important truth, no fears would have mingled with the last hopes 
of Socrates, no doubts have disturbed the lofty meditations which 
dignified the retirement of Cicero. ον 

Before we turn to the ancient systems of moral philosophy, and 
consider their utility as subservient to theological studies, it may not 
be unnecessary to observe, that the precepts of the Gospel are suf- 
ficiently explicit to regulate the conduct of mankind. In the ener- 
getic language of a great moralist, “ they tend immediately to the 
rectification of the moral principle, and the direction of daily con- 
duct, without ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and plain, 
euch as well-meaning simplicity can readily conceive, and of 
which we cannot mistake the meaning, but when we are afraid 
to find it.’ But they, whose. duty it is to study religion as a 
profession, should not reject the aids of human learning, nor 
despise the useful information which may be gathered from the 
ethical writmgs of antiquity. It does not appear to have been the 
intention of the Divine Author of our religion to give mankind a 
system of morality. He does not accurately unfold the nature of 
vice and virtue, or subdivide them minutely into their different 
species. Revelation was intended to assist, not to supersede the 
use of reason; to correct its errors, and supply its deficiencies. 
The pure lessons of morality, which the Scriptures teach, cannot be 
thoroughly understood, nor can their useful tendency be so evident, 
unless we are acquainted with the minute and comprehensive sys- 
tems for which we are indebted to the ancients. ‘lheir errors and | 
defects are such, as we naturally expect would attend the specula- 
tions of unenlightened reason, and of virtue unassisted by Divine 
Wisdom: these Revelation has fully corrected and supplied. ‘The 
greater, tbe more awful, and the more brilliant virtues were chiefly 
recommended by philosophy. It remained for a better philosophy 
to encourage those milder and more amiable feelings, which, although 
before considered as weaknesses, are, in reality, the most convincing 
proofs of a manly, an enlightened, and benevolent mind. ‘The ancient 
sages saw, that a moral plan of conduct could not be steadily pursued, 
if it did not aim at some ultimate object, to the attainment of which 
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every action should be directed. Thus far they were right : but when 
they endeavoured to supply the deficiéncy by the introduction of 
their chief good, their opinions were almost infinitely varied : each 
sect gave a bias to some different end, and all was error and uncer- 
tainty. Revelation only could discover to erring man that power- 
ful inducement to a virtuous life, which has an equal influence on 
the minds of all. -Revelation only could discover to us, that on our 
temporal conduct our eternal happiness must depend. Thus giving 
to its precepts a sanction above the reach of human wisdom, it has 
confirmed those hopes on which the wise and virtuous delight to 
dweli—those better hopes, which in our happier hours give a tone 
to our finest and most rational enjoyments, and in the season of me- 
lancholy console us amidst the aitictions of this transitory scene, b' 
opening to our view the brighter regions of eternity. . 

Philosophy, with some few honorable exceptions, appears con- 
temptuously to have rejected the idea of future punishment, of 
which the vulgar retained some corrupted notions. How great is 
our astonishment and regret, when we find that Cicero reasons 
against the fear of death, on the supposition that the soul either 
ceases to exist after the dissolution of the body, or is not liable to- 
misery or punishment in a future state ! | 

Having thus considered some of the useful lights which classical 
learning furnishes in the study of divinity, in order to be satisfied, 
that the general tenor of these observations is well founded, and to 
silence the clamors which ignorance and fanaticism lave raised 
against the application of ancient literature to religion, it may not 
be altogether useless to trace them in their connexion, and observe 
the consequences which this connexion has produced. 

Christianity, when first revealed by infimite wisdom to niankind, 
had to struggle not only against civil authority, but also against 
habitual prepossessions: there were no worldly motives, which 
‘could induce men to adopt it; on the contrary, ignominy and per- 
secution awaited tts followers. But the rays of revelation beamed 
conviction on minds which learning had prepared for the reception 
of truth: and Christianity soon ranked orators and philosophers 
among its adherents. Thus was the propagation of religion ad- 
vanced by the happy influence of learning; and to this source the 
defenders of the truth applied for the means of mamtaining it with 
effect; nor did the assistance, which they derived from the Greek 
and Roman writers, escape the malignant vigilance of Julian, who 
endeavoured, by an imperial edict, to wrest these authors from their 
hands. 

The ages of darkness, which followed the downfal of the Roman 
empire, present a degrading picture of the human mind. When 
polished and lettered nations are overwhelmed by the barbarous and 
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unlearned, they usually have their turn of victory, aud subdue-the 
ferocity of their conquerors, by introducing among them civility and 
learning. But, in order to produce this desirable effect, it 15 neces- 
sary that the former should have so far emerged from the savage 
state, as to feel their comparative inferiority, and to perceive, that 
mere animal courage will not fit them for that rank in the creation, 
to which they were destined by their Maker. Unhappily for Europe, 
this was not the case with the barbarous hordes who crushed the 
Roman power : inured to the toils of war, in these they placed their 
glory and delight, despising the learning and civility of those whom 
they had so easily subdued. In a short space of time almost every 
vestige of learning disappeared in Europe. Christianity severely 
felt the blow. Although its doctrines and its precepts are delivered 
with a simplicity and precision, which should have ἢ 

corruption, it degenerated, during these ages of darkness, into 
the grossest superstition, and was disgraced by the monstrous 
errors of the Romish Church. ‘To the ‘barbarous custom, which 
at this time prevailed among the monks, of erasing the works of 
the Greek and Roman writers from the manuscript, in order to 
substitute the legends of their saints, we may ascribe the loss of 
many valuable compositions of autiquity.—Thus did superstition 
rise on the ruins of classical learning. 

On the revival of learning, the absurdities of the scholastic theo- 
Jogy were successfully ridiculed and exposed by Erasmus, and other 
writers distinguished for the cultivation of ancient literature ; and in 
_ the sixteenth century, the authors of ancient Greece and Rome 
were made public, with all the ardor of literary zeal, by men of 
erudition and piety, who considered themselves as promoting the 
cause of religion by the diffusion of classical knowledge. The 
writings of the New Testament, which had .before been wholly 
neglected or absurdly explained, were now consulted with due 
respect, and their meaning illustrated by men eminent for theit 
critical abilities. Christianity progressively recovered its original 
purity under the auspices of ancient learning; to the revival of 
which we must consider ourselves in a great measure indebted for 
the Reformation. From that period to the present, it has been 
successfully employed in confirming the truth of Scripture, in cov- 
futing the impiety of the atheist, and in exposing the sophistry of 
the infidel : and in our own country, amongst other distinguished 
scholars, Stillingfleet, Bentley, and Cudworth, have consecrated 
classical learning to the service of religion. 

From the view which has been taken of ancient learning in its 
subserviency to theological studies, it has appeared, that the general 
effects, thereby produced on the mind, are peculiarly adapted to 
prepare it for these serious inquiries. We have seen, that the 
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sacred volume, which contains the truths of Revelation, is studied 
moore effectually, and with greater interest, by.those who are most 
accurately acquainted with the Greek language, and most pro- 
foundly skilled in ancient literature. We have seen also, that the 
mythology, the history, the philosophical and ethical opinions of 
the ancients, illustrate and confirm: the true religion : and, in order 
to obviate the cavils with which classical learning has been attacked, 
we have called upon experience to show, that its influence on theo- 
logy has ever produced the happiest effects. 
. Inquiries of this nature are peculiarly calculated to promote the 
great ends of a classical education, when intended as preparatory ἡ 
to the study of theology. By exhibiting steadily and precisely to 
the mind the relation which the different departments of classical 
learning bear to this common object, they must prevent any intem- 
erate attachment to these secondary pursuits; and while the 
Eterature of antiquity still bestows the gratifications and advantages. 
which are more immediately its own, it derives new dignity and 
Importance from its essential utility in those sublimer studies, 
which raise the mind of may to the Author of his being. 


A. D. HENDY. 
Oxford, 1804. Oriel Coll; 








OF THE IGNORANCE OF THE 
‘MOST CELEBRATED MODERNS 
relative to the philosophy of Aristotle, 





"Fue author of Vindicie Antique in the Classical Journal 
Having laudably undertaken to defend Plato and Aristotle against 
their modern calumniators, but not appearing to be at all acquainted 
with the writings of Mr. Thomas Tayxor the Platonist; it 
appeared to me, that the very strong evidence which he has brought 
forward in his Dissertation on the Philosophy. of Aristotle, to prove 
that the works and doctrines of the Stagirite have been defamed by 
the most celebrated of the moderns without having been understood 
hy them, well deserved to be more generally known. I have there-~ 
‘fore made the following extracts from the above-mentioned work ;. 
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the first of which is a summary account of the various fortune of 
the philosophy of Aristotle in the Academy of Paris, from a rere 
and curious treatise of Joh, Launojus, a Sorbonic divine, on that 
subject; and the rest demonstrate the profound ggnorance of 
Bacon, Malebranche, Locke, Boyle, and Newton, of this 
philosophy. . 


No. I. 


‘In the year 1209 the works of Aristotle were condemned to 
the flames, because they occasioned the errors of Almaricns, and 
might ‘hereafter be the causes of new errors. In the year 1215, 
Pope Innocent the Third having ordered*the Parisian academy to 
be reformed, forbade the Metaphysics and Physics of Aristotle to 
be read, but ordered his Logic to be received instead of that of 
Augustin. And in 123), Pope Gregory the Fourth forbade the 
physical and metaphysical treatises of Aristotle to be read, ull 
they had been examined and purified from all suspicion of error; 
but in 1265, by the decree of the apostclic legate Simon, the 
reading of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics was interdicted, 
not with a particular stipulation, as Pope Gregory had done, but 
simply and unconditionally. 

By the instrument however of the two cardinals, John and 
fEgidius, who were sent by Pope Urban the Fifth to reform the 
Academy of Paris, not only the Organon of Aristotle was permitted 
to be read, but also the reading of his treatises On the Soul, On 
Generation and Corruption, Qn the Heavens, of his Parva Natu- 
ralia, and his Metaphysics, was enjoimed. Launojus farther 
observes that in 1387, Thomas Aquinas was- censured by the 
Parisian theologists, for having too much applied certain words οἵ. 
Aristotle to theological conclusions; that Clement the Seventh, 
Petrus de Alliaco, Joh. Gerson, and Nic. de Clemangis, Parisien 
theologists, reprobated the philosophy of Aristotle ; and that Vicen- 
tius Ferrerius, among other passages, has the following: “ Pra- 
dicare verba damnatorum, damnatio est : dicit enim Hieronymus, 
quod Plato et Aristotles in inferno sunt.” Yet Nicolaus the Fifth, 
who was Pope in the year 1447, is praised by Cardinal Bessarion, 
because he not only approved of the reading of all the works of Art 
stotle, but ordered them to be again translated into Latin. And in 
1452, the Cardinal ‘Totavillzus, being sent by Charles the Seventh to 
reform the Academy at Paris, besides the baoks permitted by the 
commissaries of Urban the Fifth, ordered the moral treatises of 
Aristotle to be read. And here the words of Luther deserve to be 
recorded for the truth they contain, as they are cited by Hierony 
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mus Hangistus, a Parisian theglogist, in a treatise which he pub- 
ished against Luther. ‘Scholastica theologia est ea, que a 

arisiensium Sorbona mixtione quadam ex divinis eloquiis: et 
philosophicis rationibus, tanquam ex Centaurorum genere biformis. 
disciplina conflata est.” : 

_ After the fruitless opposition of Ramus to Aristotle, and when the 
books of Ramus were condemned, by an edict of Francis the First, 
not only the logical writings of Anstotle, which Ramus principally 
opposed, were vindicated and commended, but likewise all his 
works. Launojus observes, that Francis by-thjs edict did that 
which neither Constantine, nor Theodosius, nor Justinian, vor 
Charles the Great, nor any other prince had done before. For 
Philip Augustus saw the works of Aristotle burot, and was silent. 
Besides Francis did this by the advice of those persons whose ances- 
tors had judged that the works of Aristotle should be committed to 
the flames. | 

, Lastly, in a new reformation of the Parisian Academy in the 
year 1601, the logic, ethics, physics, and metaphysics of Aristotle, 
were ordered to be taught. ‘And in 1624 the anti-Aristotelic 
thesis of Joh. Bitaudus, Antonius de Villon, and Steph. de Claves, 
which were published, were censured by the Academy; Bitaudus, 
with the other two, were ordered by the Parisian senate to quit 
Paris within twenty-four hours ; nor was any one permitted to sell 
those theses, or publish them, or maintain any dogmas contrary to 
ancient and approved authors, without undergoing corporal punish- 
ment, | | 

Such was the fate of the writings of Aristotle in the Academy 
of Paris, by which they were sometimes defamed, and sometimes 
applauded, sometimes forbidden, and sometimes ordered to be 
read. And in,such a variation of fertune this is most singular, that 
the defamation and the applause were alike ridiculous, as Aristotle 
was no more understood by those who approved than by those who 
rejected him. For the decision of the latter was the result of 
theological cabal, and that of the former of scholastic jargon. In 
. Consequence of mingling modern theological tenets with the 
doctrines of Aristotle, neglecting to study the Stagirite in his own 
language, and also his Greek commentators, and considering his 
philosophy as entirely dissonant from that of Plato, those by whom 

. was applauded either perverted, or by no means fathomed the 
depth of his meaning ; and those by whom he was rejected were 
such as subjugated their reason to the tyrannic dogmas of the 
Catholic faith. 


No. IL. | 
᾿ « After the dreadful darkness which accompanied the era of the 
schoolmen, it might be reasonably expected that the salutary light 
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of genuine philosophy would have been everywhere diffused 
through the most laudable exertions of the Medicean family to 
disseminate the writings of the Greeks; particularly as the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, and also of their. best disciples, were read in 
their original language, and translations made of them by learned 
men of that period immediately from Greek into Latin. This 
however, was far from being the case. For though the darkness 
and its attendant barbarism and ecclesiastical bigotry, were some- 
what dispersed, and there was something like the dawn of philo- 
sophy, yet after all it was not her genuine light, and the eye in vam 
anxiously waited for her meridian beams. Men indeed emiitently 
skilled in the Greek language, florished at that time, viz. Georgius 
Gemistus, or, as he is generally called, Pletho, Cardinal Bessarion, 
‘Frapezuntius, Theodorus Gaza, Nicolaus Leonicus Thomeus, 
Marcus Musurus, Joannes Argyropylus, Marsilius Ficinus,- 
Philippus Valor, Joannes Picus Mirandula, Hermolaus Barba- 
rus,' and many others; but it will be found on examination, that 
even the most illustrious of these were by no means legitimate 
students either of Plato or Aristotle, though they have been so 
much celebrated by critics and biographers for their profourd 
knowledge of the writings of these philosophers. For Pletho was 
not satisfied with attempting to prove that there is a great difference 
between the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, but he even 
proceeded to gross invective against Aristotle. And to those who 
are adepts in the theology of Plato, it will be sufficient to observe, 
as a proof of his ignorance of it, that in his Epitome of the dogmas 
of Zoroaster and Plato,* he makes Jupiter to be the greatest of 
the gods, and Neptune to be his most ancient offspring, though 
both, according to Plato and the Chaldean theologists, the one, or 
the good, is the highest god, from whom immediately proceeds an 
order of gods denominated intelligible, after this another order 
denominated intelligible, and at the same time intellectual ; next to 
this another order of gods denominated intellectual only ; at the 
extremity of which Jupiter the Demiurgus subsists; and then 
follows the supermundane order, the first triad of which consists of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For there is a twofold Jupiter, 
according to the theology of the Greeks, one subsisting according 





 Hermolaus is said to have raised the devil, in order to learn the true 
meaning of the word ἐγτελέχεια, employed by Aristotle in his treatise On the 
Soul. Had he read the commentary of Simplicius on that treatise, he would 
have known the real meaning of that word, much better than he did by the 
devil that he raised. ᾿ 

* Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. Vol. 14. p. 157. 
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to an intellectual, and the other according to a supermundane 
characteristic. Indeed, it must be evident to every intelligent mind 
that the fabricator of the universe, who in the Grecian theology is 
denominated Jupiter, is not according to Plato the highest God. 
For in the Timeus he says, “ That to discover the artificer and 
Sather of this universe is difficult, and when found it ἐς impossible 
to reveal him by words to all men.” τὸν μὲν οὖν ποιητὴν καὶ πατερα 
τουδὲ TOU Favros, εὑρειν Te ἐργον, καὶ εὑρόντα εἰς ἀπαντας ἀδυγατον λεγειν. 
So that the demiurgus, according to Plato, is not perfectly ineffable, 
but cannot be rendered manifest by language to every one. But 
of the first cause of all, or the one, he says jn the conclusion of the 
first hypothesis of the Parmenides, “ That no name pertains to it,. 
nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion ; and that in 
consequence of this, it can neither be named, nor spoken of, nor be-. 
come the subject of opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any 
being.” οὐδ᾽ pepe ovona ἐστιν αὐτῳ, οὐδὲ λογος, οὐδε τὶς επιστημὴ, οὐδὲ 
αἰσθησις, oude Soka. Ou φαινεται, οὐδ᾽ ονομαζεζαι apa, οὐδὲ λεγεται» 
ουδὲ δοξαζεται, oude γιγνωσκεται, οὐδὲ τι τῶν οντῷῶν αὑτοῦ αἰσθανεται-. 
Plato also in his 6th Epistle most clearly distinguishes Jupiter from 
the cause of all. For he concludes that epistle as. follows: “ B 
oath adducing as a witness, that God, who is the leader of all 
things both present and future, and also the father and lord of 
this leader and cause, whom, if we philosophise truly, we shall all 
of us clearly know, as far as wt is possible for happy men to know 

im.” καὶ τὸν τῶν παντων θεὸν ἡγεμόγα τῶν TE οντῶν καὶ τῶν μελλόντων, 
TOU TE ἡγεέμονος καὶ αἰτίου πατερὰα ἐπομνυντας, ον ἂν οντῶφ Φιλοσοφωμεν, 
ξισομεῆα παντες σαφῶς εἰς δυναμιν ἀνβθρωπων evdaimovwy. That this 
dogma of Plato respecting Jupiter was also the dogma of the 
Chaldeans, is evident from barely inspecting the Chaldean frag- 
ments that are extant at present, and the exposition of Chaldaic 
dogmas by Psellus.' 

Ficinus, indeed, appears to have known more of the philosophy 
of Plato than any of the learned that lived at that period, or that 
have lived since; but as the philosophy of Plato cannot be sepa- 
rated from his theology, for 1t depends upon it, and as both are 
consummately scientific, Ficmus, by everywhere endeavouring to 
make the theological tenets of Plato conformable to those of Chris- 
tianity, confounds and corrupts the one without benefitting the 
other. For it myst be obvious to every one, that the heathen is 
essentially different from the Christian religion. . 

As to Picus Mirandula, after the instances already given of the 
barbarous state of philosophy among the schoolmen, the following 
eulogium which he passes on them, will be a sufficient proof that 





1 See my collection of the Chaldaic Oracles in the Classical Journal. 
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he had made no solid proficiency in the study of Plato and Aristotle. 
In his apology therefore for his theses, he says of the schoolmen : 
“ Adde quod in unaquaque familia est aliquid insigne, quod non 
sit οἱ commune cum ceteris. Atque, ut a nostris ad quos pos- 
tremd philosophia pervenit, nunc exordiar. Est in Joanne Scoto 
vegetum quiddam, atque discussum. In Thoma solidum, et 
zequabile. In Agidio tersum, et exactum. In Francisco acre et 
acutum. In Alberto priscum, amplum, et grande. In Henrico, ut 
mihi visum est, semper sublime, et venerandum.” As δ΄ proof 


likewise how litle the mind of Picus had been enlarged by 


philosophy, one of his conclusions, in that part of his works called 
Conclusions, 18, that it is more sufe upon the whole to believe that 
Origen will be saved at the day of judgment, than that he will be 
damned. For Picus says this because Origen, though he was ca 
verted to Christianity from paganism, retained certain Platonic 
notions, which he would not abandon even when he became a saint. 
After all this, what opinion ought we to form of Joseph Scaliger’s 


eulogium of Picus, that he was monstrum sine vitio? Certainly 


¢ 


nothing more than that it is the praise of a great verbalist. 
' Of the other learned men that I have mentioned, some either 
divulsed Anstotle from Plato, though the philosophy’ of these two 
reat luminaries is one and the same; or, like Ficinus, they perverted 
vis philosophy by endeavouring to adapt it to the doctrines of 
their own religion; or they barely translated into Latin, parts of 
Aristotle, and some of his Greek commentators, without being at 
all adeptsin the writings which they translated. Hence there is 
not any writer of that period, and the remark equally applies to 
writers in subsequent periods, who has promulgated the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle unmingled with spurious opivions, or who 
has given unequivocal proofs of his having made a solid proticiency 
in that philosophy. \ | 
~ It is a fact almost unparalleled for its singularity, that, after the 
dark era of the schoolmen, when the works of Aristotle, together 
with his Greek commentators, were published in their original 
language, and when the art of printing had rendered them eomnion, 
other philosophies should have been substituted for that of 
Aristotle, by men who solely derived ther knowledge of hiv 
doctrines from the barbarous Jucubrations of the schoolmen. In 
the mathematical sciences, and in every branch of polite literature, 
nen willingly submit to study the Greek writers themselves on 


‘these subjects, a long series of ages having proved that in them 


alone pertection is to be found; but with respect to philosophy, 


ghe scholastic jargon was no sooner exploded, than certain men, 


whose genius was indeed great but distorted, and whose ambition 
far exceeded the ‘magnitude of their genius, instead of first endea- 
vonrig to become thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines of 
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Aristotle from genuine sources, of studying him in his own language, 
aud availmg theinselves of the elucidations of his best disciples, ἡ 
indolently took the dogmas of the schoolmen for those of Aristotle, 
and /awlessly promulgated a philosophy of their own. The men I 
allude to, are no other than Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and his — 
disciples, Malbranche, Newton, Boyle, and Locke. These men 
having the sagacity to perceive that nothing could less deserve the 
appellation of plulosophy than the jargon of the schoolmen, and 
hastily and falsely concluding that it was legitimately derived from 
Aristotle, in reprobating his doctrines, either founded their defama~_ 
tion on the authority of the schoolmen, or on a cursory inspection 
of his works in the original. Nothing surely can be more un- . 
pardonable than such conduct, nothing can more plainly indicate 
a lawless and unbounded ambition in those who were guilty of it, 
and nothing can be so foreign from a genume fove of trath. For 
after what we have observed respecting the schoolmen, I trust it 
must be obvious to every one, that their authority in what pertains 
to philosophy 18 so far from earrying any weight, that it ought 
never to be ddduced ; and to be satisfied with cursorily inspecting 
the writings of Aristotle in the original, and to expect to become 
adepts in his philosophy as it were by intuition, discovers the 
greatest perversion of intellect, umited with the most consummate 
arrogance. It also indicates the most profound ignorance of the 
gentus of ancient philosophy. For the great philosophers of 
antiquity, bésides the’ extraordinary abilities they possessed, spent. 
a considerable portton of their lives m imbibing the doctrines of 
others, with a docility without example. Pythagoras was a scholat 
fifty years under the greatest masters of his time. Plato was the 
disciple of Socrates, Archytas, arid Cratylus, above forty years’; and 
Aristotle studied under Plato more than twenty years. Now is it 
reasonable to suppose that men of a genius so cortfessedly great, 
and who have i all ages been more or less celebrated for their 
wisdom, would have bestowed.so mucl application, and spent so 
much time, in acquiring aknowledge of the doctrines of their masters, 
unless that knowledge had been of the most exalted kind, and was 
no less arduous in its attainment, than important in its consequences? 
Surely a little reflection must have convinced every mind of this 
that was not purblind through arrogance, and giddy through 
ambition, 

That this knowledge is thus arduous, sublime, and important, is 
evident from what we have already observed in the beginning of this 
dissertation; viz. that the end of Aristotle’s moral philosophy, is 
perfection through the virtues, and of his contemplative philosophy, 
un union with the one principle of all things. All the works of 
Aristotle lead us to the attainment of this end. For some of them 
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unfold to us the art of demonstration ; others, that we may become 
virtuous, instruct usin morals; aud lastly, others lead us to the 
knowledge of natural things, and afterwards to those luminous beings 
which have a supernatural subsistence. ‘The philosophy of Aristotle, 
however, is 80 scientifically connected in all its parts, that bis sub- 
limest theoretic doctrmes cannut be understood by any one who has 
not been previously disciplinedin those that are less sublime ; nor are 
even the latter to be apprehended without long and laborious study, 
accompanied with an ardent love of truth, an extreme docility, and 
as the consequenée of it, an indefatigable perusal of the writings of 
his Greek disciples. Surely the moderns I have above mentioned, 
in thus superficially inspecting the works of Aristotle, must also 
have been ignorant that all the great philosophers of antiquity wrote 
in such a way as to conceal the sublimest of their doctrines from 
the vulgar, as well knowing that they would only be profaned by 
them without being understood ; the eye of the multitude, as Plato 
says, not being strong enough to bear the light of truth. Hence, as 
Proclus well observes, “it is needless to mention that it is unbecom- 
ing to speak cf the most divine of dugmas before the multitude, Plato 
himself asserting that all these are ridiculous to the many, but in an 
admirable manner are esteemed by the wise. Thus also the Pytha- 
goreans said, that of discourses, some are mystical, but others adapted 
to be delivered opeuly. With the Peripatetics likewise, some are 
esoteric, and others exoteric; and Parmenides himself wrote some 
things conformable to truth, but others to opinion; and Zeno 
calls some assertions true, but others adapted to the necessary pur- 
poses of life.” ' 

The following extracts from the writings of the above mentioned 
moderns, will convince the reader of the truth of what I have asserted, 
viz. that they founded their defamation of Aristotle either on the 
authority af the schoolmen, or on ἃ cursory inspection of his works. 
And to begin with their leader Lord Bacon: im the first place,’ he 
reprobates the confidence of Aristotle as follows (in Vol. 4. of his 
works, p..87.) Qua in re Aristotelis confidentiam proinde subit 
mirari; qui impetu quodam percitus contradictionis, et bellum uni- 
verse antiquitati indicens, non solum nova artium vobdcula pro 
hibitu cudendi licentiam usurpavit ; sed etiam priscam omnem sapi- 
entiam extinguere et delere annisus est. Adeo ut neque uominat 
usplam auctores antiquos, neque dogmatum corum mentionem 





7 Or: δὲ ἀπρέπη τὰ θειοτατα των δογμέτων ETTIY, εἰς ακοας Φερομῖγα TWY πολλων, οὐδὲν dss 
ALYY, αὐτου πλατυγος εἰποΥτος, ὡς παυτὰ ταῦτα καταγειλαστα μὲν ἐστι τοις πολλοις, θαυμασ- 
τω; δὲ ἀξία ποις σοφοις ουτὼ δὲ καὶ οἱ πυθωγορειοι, των λογων τοὺς μὲν ἐφώσχον εἰγαι μυστικοὺς, 
ποὺς δὲ νπαιθριους, καὶ οἱ ἐχ TOU περίπατου, τοὺς μὲν ἐσωτεριχους, τοὺς δε ἐξωτερικους, και 
αὐτο; πωρμεγιδης, τὰ μὲν προς ἀληθειαν ἐγραψε, τὰ δὲ προ; δοξαν, καὶ ο φηνων δὲ τους μὲν 
ἄληϑει; exades τῶν λόγων, τοὺς δὲ χρειωδεις, τος], MS. Comment. in Parmenidem. 
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ullam faciat, nisi quo aut homines perstringeret, aut placita redar- 
gueret. Czterum de viro tam eximio certe, et ob acumen ingenii 
mirabili, Aristotele, crediderim facile hanc ambitionem eum a disci- 
pulo suo accepisse, quem fortasse emulatus est ; ut si ille omnes 
Rationes, hic émnes opiniones subigeret, et monarchiam quandam 
in contemplationibus sibi conderet.” Here he says that Aristotle, 
impelled by contradiction, and proclaiming war against all antiquity, 
not only. introduced new terms of art at his pleasure, but also 
endeavoured to extinguish and obliterate all ancient wisdom. That 
in consequence of this, he never names any ancient authors, nor 
mentions their dogmas, except that he may either censure the men, 
or confute their opinions. And he concludes with observing, that 
he should believe Aristotle, who was certainly an excellent man, 
and wonderful for the acuteness of his genius, derived this ambition 
from hisdisciple Alexander; that as hesubdued all nations, so Aristotle 
might subjugate all opinions, and procure for himself a certain 
monarchy in contemplations, 

Nothing surely can be more false than the whole of this, and 
nothing can more satisfactorily prove Lord Bacon’s ignorance of the 
true character of Aristotle, and of the aim and end of all his writ- 
ings. For I trust the intelligent reader is sufficiently convinced from 
the perusal of the former part of this Dissertation, that Aristotle was 
neither impelled by contradiction, vor hostile to all antiquity; but that 
when he confutes the apparent meaning of the ancients, it 13 in 
order to prevent men of superficial understandings being misled by 
mistaking the apparent for the real meaning of what is written. 
Hence Aristotle, so far from endeavouring to extinguish and oblite- 
rate all ancient wisdom, by this mode of writing, aims on the con- 
trary to diffuse it as much as possible, and to preserve it inviolate and 
pure. He does not therefore proclaim war against, but is the friend 
and benevolent guardian of all antiquity. Whenever also he introduces 
new terms, he does this from necessity, and not, as Lord Bacon has 
done, as we shall hereafter see, from that very spirit of contradiction 
which he ascribes to the Stagirite. I refer the reader who wishes 
to be convinced of this, to the notes in my translation of Aristotle’s 
works on the parts where these terms occur. As to the last 
charge against Aristotle, that of boundless. ambition, like his pupil 
Alexander, and a desire of subjugating all opinions to his own, and 
as Bacon, elsewhere expresses it, believing like the Qthoman emper- 
ors, that he could not reign with safety unless he slaughtered all his 
brothers, it is perhaps one of the most remarkable instances upon 
record, of one man fancying that defect to be in another for which 
he is himself notorious. That this was actually the case with Lord 
Bacon we shall shortly see, when we come to examine his philoso- 
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phy ; but that Aristotle had by no means this ambition we shall now 
demonstrate. 

That Aristotle then everywhere recommends investigation and 
doubting, and displays no less modesty’ in proposing doubts, than 
sagacity in dissolving them, must be obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind from barely inspecting his works. For having exercised hini- 
self in that part of Platu’s dialectic, which proceeds through oppo- 
site arguments, when in philosophising a question is proposed, 
before he solves it he usually introduces another question, and from 
the solution of the letter solves the former. He often likewise 
brings many doubts together, which he dissolves by one and the 
same, or by continual, answers. But, that the reader may be fully 
convinced that the philosophy of Aristotle 18 of all others most 
foreign to dogmatic assertion, and most friendly to doubting, 
T shall, in the first place, present him with an account of the words 
and the modes of expression by which he signifies doubting. 
Aporein (ασορειν) then, is properly to doubt, and this is the word 
which Aristotle most frequently uses; but the formule by which 
he expresses that word in the inyestigation of truth, as well in the 
theoretical as in the practical parts of his philosophy, are various, 
And these are sometimes subservient to the doubts proposed from 
the beginning of the chapter, and to what has been adduced in 
former chapters, and sometimes they promote a more diligent inves- 
tigation in the middle or end of a chapter.” Sometimes the word. 





? The modesty in particular with which his Problems are invariably solved, 
is no Jess admirable in so transcendent a genius, than the sagacity displayed 
" in their solution. 

3 Thus, among ethers, lib. iii, Metaphys. c. 1, et lib. xi. c. 1, amopuctin ay τις, 
some one may doubt. Likewise, lib. vii. c. 1 et c. 9. lib. iii. c. 4 et 6. lib. ii. de 
Anima ¢. 11, et lib. i. c. 8. lib. i. Mag. Mor. c. 35, lib. ii. Mag. Mor. c. 8, 6, 
et 11. lib. wii. de Moaribus, c. 2. lib. i. Meteor. c. 8 et 14. lib. i. de Anima, c. 1 
et 7. lib. v.de Moribus, c. 11, et lib. ii. c. 3. lib. v. Eudem. c. 12. lib. ix, c. 9. 
lib. v. Nat. Ausce, ς. 9. lib. vii. ο..5. lib. 1 de Gen. et Carr. c. 3. lib. de Sensu et 
Sensili, c. 5 et 6. et de Incessu Animalium, c. 11. lib. ii. de Gen. Animal. 
c. 4. lib. ii, de Calo, c.14. In lib. ii. de Generat. Animalium c. iii. we 
have other formule, τόντῶν δ᾽ ἐχομεγον ἐστι καὶ ἀπορήσαι, &c., τὰ τοιαυτα amoperrat, 
ποτερον, ᾧζο.,) ἀπορεῖν αγαγηαιον, lib. ii. Met. ο. 6. lib. iv. Nat. Ause. c. 4. lib. ii. 
de Sophist. Elenchis c. 33. $# σπορησαι, lib. ili. Met.c. 1. Likewise στὸ ἀπορεὶν 
is joined with rw βουλευειν, lib. vi. de Moribus ο. 11. The philvsopher, also, 
by the word απορια differently expresses doubt: far he either expresses it 
through this, ἐστι oe ἀπορία, lib. de Animalium Motione, C. 4. et anopia és ἐστι 
δίττη, fib. 1j. de Sophist. Elench. c. $3. lib. ili, Met. c. 1. or by ὠπορίαν sexu, 
lib. 1. de Anima, c. 1. et lib. ii. c. 5. et c. 11. lib. iii. Nat. Ausc. c. 5. lib. vii. 
Metaphys. c. 5. lib. i. Nat. Ausc. c. 3. lib. iv. Metaphys. c. 3. lib. i. de Gen. 
et Corr. c. 3. or by amopiay παρασχεῖν, as lib. 11}. Met.'c. 1. et lib. ii, Mag. Mor. 
c. 6. or by ποιεῖν ἀπορίαν, as lib. ili, Nat, Ausc. ¢. 5. or by «ποριαν ἀπορεῖν, as lib. 
vill. Met. c. 8. 
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απόρια; doubt, alone in the singular or plural number comprehends 
the matter of the’ whole, or the better part of the chapter, by.which 
the proposition of things. dubious is exhibited :* . and .sometimes 
other words joined with this denote the same doubt ;~ to all which 
the words evropey and εὐπορία signifying abundance, correspond as 
the end? > | ae 

In the next place, it will be proper to observe that metaphysical 
doubting, according to Aristotle, begins from an ignorance of the 
causes of being, from whence admiration of. the greatest effects 
arises, and then receives its consummation when the causes and 
principles of the universe are known. But the philosopher in the 
third book of his Metaphysics, which, as we have observed,: 18 
wholly employed in the enumeration of doubts, assigns four. reasons 
why in the investigation of truth we should begia from doubting, 
The first is, “ because the power of acquiring posterior knowledge 
is derived from the solution of prior doubts.” Hence, in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, he says that the solution of doubt is inven- 
tion.* The second reason is, “ because those that investigate 
without having previously doubted, resemble those who are ignorant 
whither they ought to go.”* For he shows that doubting is a road 
through which we must necessarily pass im the investigation of 
truth. Not that we are to be continually employed-m goubting, 
but only till we arrive at truth, the object of our search. The 
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* This may be seen in lib. iii, Metaphys. c. 1. lib. iii. de Rep. c. 8. lib. viii, 
Met. c. 6. lib. xii. Met. c. 6. lib, xiii. Met. c. 1 et 2. lib. iv. Nat. Ause. c. 8 
lib. 11, de Ceelo, c. 12. lib. i. de Gen. et Corr. c. 11. lib. i. de Moribus c. 10° 
lib. ti. de Moribus, c. 3. lib. v. de Moribus, c. 2. et lib. ix. c. 2 et 8. et 8, et 
9, et 11. lib. i. Mag. Moral. c. 35. lib. vi. Eudemior c. 2. et lib. vii. c. 8. lib. 
lil, de Anima, c. 10. lib. de Animalium Incessu, c. 10. 

+ Viz. E Wher ἐπισχεκτισθας, as in lib, de Animalium Motione, c. iv. and 
σκέψις, as lib. ii. Mag. Mor. ο. 4. lib. i. Meteor. c. 18. et lib. viii, Nat. Ausc, 
c. 3. jib. 1. de Moribus, c. 10. He also uses the word. exopnue as well else- 
where as lib. iv. Nat. Ausc. c. 6. lib. xi. Met. c. 4. and διαπορεῖν, lib. iii, Met. 
c. 1. lib. iv. c. δ. et lib. i. de Moribus, c. 11. et 4. lib. vil. c. 7. Categ. de 
Relatis, ο. 7. lib. xi. Met. Ἂς. 11. lib. i, de Gen. et Corr. ¢. 5. et 10. lib. i. 
Meteor, c. 3. lib. iv. Nat. Ausc. c. 5. et lib. i Eudem.c. 4. 

3 As may be seen lib, iii. Met. c. 1. et lib. i. de Anima, c.2. And the 
words ἀμφισβητεῖν and ἀμφισβητησις denote the same doubting. See lib. i. 
Eudem. ο. 8. εἴ 4. lib. vi.c.2. lib. 1. de Calo, c. 11. lib. 8. Met. c. 1. 

4° γαρ λυσὶς τὴς amopiag eupsots sons. Lib. vii.c. 2 

5The words ἀπορησιῖι, daxomcas, and evxaoa,which the philosopher uses in 
this place, accord with each other; for they refer to those that are travelling ; 
πορρς signifying a may. But by the verb ἀπορησαι in the beginning of this 
passage and elsewhere, he signifies a previous doubting of particulars; but 
by διοπορησῶὼ! ἃ more profound investigation, and a soliei of penetrati 
through all doubts, and increasing the doubtitself by various reflections an 
arguments. | “" 
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third reason which Aristotle assigns is, “ because without doubting 
those that investigate cannot know whether they have found what 
they explore. For, the end to these is not manifest; but is mani- 
fest to those who previously doubt in a proper manner.” Hence, 
those only who have previously douhted, know truth when they have 
found it; bat those who without doubting happen to meet with 
truth, are ignorant that they have found it. And the fourth reason 
which the philosopher assigns why he should begin from doubting 
is, “ because he is necessarily better fitted to judge, who has heard 
all the opposite reasons, which may be compared to the adversaries 
in a law-suit.” Conformably to this, he elsewhere observes, “ that 
thé demonstrations of contraries are doubts concerning contrarties + 
and, at the same time, assertions will be more credible, if, pretious 
to their being delivered, all that can be urged in defence of the 
contending arguments is heard.”* -In short, the whole of his Meta- 
physics consists either m the enumeration and solution of doubts, 
or in the discussion of such things as are subservient to their solution. 
And we have largely shown that every part of his works abounds 
with doubting, and that he everywhere exhorts the reader to doubt, 
as above all things necessary to the perception of truth. It may, 
therefore, from all this be fairly and safely concluded that those who 
have represented his philosophy as tyrannical, have either ignorantly 
confounded it with the barbarous reveries of the schoolmen, or, 
desirous of becoming dictators in philosophy themselves, have most 
unjustly ascribed to the Stagirite that unbounded ambition with 
which they were so eminently inspired. - 


7 MISCELLA CRITICA 
IN ALIQUOT LOCA SCRIPTORUM GRECORUM. 
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A. ᾿Ἑσμὸς μελίσσης ap. Athen. X. p. 432. 


«Ty Euripid. Bacchis 710. Γάλακτος ἑσμοὺς εἶχον Brunck. pro- 
_ponit Γάλακτος εἶχον νάματ᾽. ‘Eopovs satis tuetur Philostratus Vit. 
Soph. 1, 19. p. 511. “Eopov μελίσσης pro melle dixit Epinicus, 
Athen. X. p. 452. c. Si probabilem conjecturam adferre voluisset 





ΓΑ (Αι Yep τῶν ἐναντίων αποδειξεις, ἀπορίαι περι ΤΩΥ ἐΥΑΥΤΊΩΥ εἰσιν, ἅμα δι καὶ μαῖλον acy ‘cesy 
πιστὰ τὰ μιλλογτὰ λεχθησεσθαι προακήκοοσε τῷ τῶγ ἀμφισβητουγτων Aoywy δικαιωματας 
Lib. 1. de Coelo, Cc. 10. ᾿ . . 
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Brunckius, νασμοὺς γάλακτος proposuisset.. Sed nihil. opus esse ex 
locis citatis clare patet. Σωρὸς καὶ ἑσμὸς σοφίας, Themist. X XIX. 
p. 345. D.” Sic Porsonus in Advers. p. 235. ed. Lips. ᾿Εσμοὺς 
in Eurip. Bacchis 710. satis tueri Philostrati locum, et in Epinici 
versu, ᾿Εσμὸν μελίσσης τῆς ἐκρολόγου [τὸν] γλυκὺν, agi de medle, non 
de apibus, cum viro χριτικωτάτῳ putamus. Sed, ut ἐσμὸν μελίσσης 
pro melle credamus dixisse poetam, nunquam nobis persuaderi 
potest. Nam μελισσῶν topics apud Grecos et poetas et prosarios, 
nihil aliud significat, nihil aliud significare potest, quam apum era- 
men, vy. Artemo in Epigr. II. Pausan. 1X.771. 793. Dion. Chr. Or, 
AL. p. 178.-5. (ap. Jacobs. Animadvwv. in Athen. p. 326), Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1102. Xenoph: Hist. ILI, 2,20. Geopon. XY, 2, 14. 

V,4, 2. Hlian. V. H. X, 21. Aristot. H. A. LX, 27. Hes. Phot. 
Suid. Zonar. I. Poll. I, 254. Phavor. Etym. M. p. 383. 9. (ubi 
pro θετὸς cum! Valck. Ep. ad Rov. p. 47. corrige, δεσμὸς καὶ τεθμὸς,) 
et. Hellad. in Meursii Opp. T. VI. ρ. 832. Phrynichus Xo. 
Προπαρ. in Bekkeri Anecdd. Gr, T. 1. p. 37., ᾿Εσμὸς μελισσῶν καὶ 
σμῆνος μελισσῶν, ἄμφω δόκιμα: v. Dorv. ad Charit. p. 306. ‘Epos, 
ut Examen apud Latinos, interdum metaphorice ponitur de numero, 
ut ᾿Εσμὸς γυναικῶν, Aristoph. Lys. 355.: téxvev, Antip. Sid. 43.: 
ἐραστῶν, Platonis Epigr. 7. οἱ ᾽4δ. 357. : οἰκετῶν, Chrysost. T. VI. 
Ρ. 708. : ὀφίων, Oppian. K. 11. 257.: καμπέων, Lycophr. 414.: 
ubi Miillerus :—“ ln Lexico Schneideri κάμπη perperam 6 Lycophr, 
citatur, ut nomen. singularis numeri, et cum κάμπη, eruca, confun- 
ditur, quum κάμπη, sit pluralis a χάμπος, ut recte Reichard. ia 
Indice, et ut e Schol. patet, (Κάμπη γὰρ τὰ κήτη,) quod κάμπος 
tamen in Lexicis adhuc deest.” Idem vero vir doctissimus, sibi 
parum constans, in Indice suo habet :— Κάμπη, (Reichard. male 
κάμπος,) Βρωθεὶς καμπέων (Lonic. pr. καμπῶν) γνάθοις, 414.”) λόγων 
Plat. Polit. V, 4. : σωρὸς καὶ ἐσμὸς σοφίας, Themist.'p. 845. D.: 
ὀνομάτων, Lucian. Lexiph. 17.: στεφάνων, Stat. Athl. 52. et 46. in 
Anthol. : κακῶν, Porphyr. de Abst. II, 60. et poeta incertus ap. 
Ignat. Ep. ad Tarsens. p. 75. (ap. Toup. Emendd. IV. p. 156. 
Jacobs. Anthol.. IX. p. 205): παθῶν, Porphyr. de Abst. I, 34. 
Interdum, sed rarius, ponitur de quantitate, ut ἐσμὸς γάλακτος apud 
Euripidem, quem imitatus est Philostr. de V.S.p.511. Que quum 
ita sint, ἐσμὸς in Epinici versu nil alidd significare potest, quam vel 
apum examen, vel mellis coptam. Non de apzbus ibi, sed de melle 
agi, dlocuit Casaubonus. Num igitur ἐσμὸς μελίσσης sonat mellis 
copiam ? Immo vetat Grece lingue ratio; nam μελισσῶν ἐσμὸς, 
ut supra nobis ostensum est, de apum examine tantum usurpatur. 
Vetant et verba Epinici; nam μελίσσης ἐσμὸς γλυκὺς pro ἐσμὸς μέλι- 
Tos γλυκέος, copia dulcis mellis, tam dura est phrasis, ut in nullo 
scriptore vel eandem vel ejus simileni reperire possis. Vetat denique 
ipse Porsonus ; nam ἐσμὸν μελίσσης interpretatur non cupiam πιο ἰδ, 
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ged simpliciter mel. Quis tamen unquam dixenit ἐσμὸν μελίσσης pro 
pias? Phrasis, ἐσμὸς γάλακτος, qua utuntur Eunp. et Philostr. Il.. 
cc, nihil presidi affert ad vindicandam lectionem ἐσμὲν μελίσσης. 
Copiam lactis recte dici γάλακτος ἐσμὸν nemo negabit ; sed de lo- 
quutione, μελίσσης ἐσμὸς pro μέλιτος topos, utpote prorsus nova 
atque inaudita, sive copiam mellis intelligamus, sive cum Porsono 
mel, omnes omuino dubitare debebunt, et, dum res exemplis firme- 
tur, cum Jacobsio et Schweigh. pro ἐσμὸν reponendum censeamus 
γασμόν, αι emendatio, ut videtur, Porsono ipsi non displiceret. 
Nam, loquens de Brunckii conjectura ad Eurip. Bacch. 710. 
Γάλακτος εἶχον νάματ', si probabilem conjecturam,” inquit, “ afferre 
voluisset, νασμοὺς γάλακτος proposuisset.” Vide nov. Thes. Gr. Li. 
Fasc. LI. p. 48. not, 3. p. 49. not. 1. 
Ceterum Dorvillius |. c. ex Bibl. Coisl. p. 466. affert Phrynichi 
Arabi locum jaof supra laudatum, ’Eopos μελισσῶν καὶ σμῆνος μελισ- 
σῶν, ἄμφω δόκιμα, deinde addit, “ nempe Grammaticis ambo voca- 
bula ἄθροισμα, σύστημα μελισσῶν. Puto tamen σμῆνος prima notione 
potius esse alveure, vas, ἀγγεῖον μελισσῶν. Kustath. ag. Il. β. p. 
178. 15. :—Bodaovras δὲ of νεώτεροι ἐπὶ μελισσῶν οὐκ ἔθνος λόγειν, ἀλλὰ 
σμῆνος" μάλιστα δὲ ἑσμὸν μετὰ δασέος πνεύματος, ὡς δηλοῖ παρα ᾿Αριστο- 
τέλει ὁ ἀφεσμός" τὸ γὰρ σμῆνος, οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ πλήθους λέγεται μελισσῶν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ σίμβλον, ἤτοι τὸ ἀγγεῖον, ἐν @ τὸ μέλι ἀποτιθέασιν αἱ μἅλισ- 
σαὶ σμῆνος καλεῖται. Plane concinit notatio Philemonis in Lexico p, 
(78. : Spnvos: οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ πλήθους λέγεται μελισσῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ oly Baroy, 
ἤτοι τὸ ἀγγεῖον, ἐν ᾧ τὸ μόλι ἀποτιθέασιν αἱ μέλισσαι, σμῆνος καλεῖται ὁ 
καὶ ἑσμὸς, μετὰ δαφέος πνεύματος, ὡς δηλοῖ mapa ᾿ἡριστοτέλει ὁ ἀφοσμές, 
Sed quum ἐσμὸς, quod de numero sepe dicitur, interdum, ut patet 
ex Eunp. et Philostr., ponatur et de quantitate, quo modo bune 
sensum sjbi asciverit, non videmus, nisi statuamus ἐσμὸς pariter. ac 
φμῆνος prima notione esse a/veare; vas enim, in qyo suum mel 
recondunt apes, facile nobis suggerit vas lacti continendo aptum 
atque adeo copiam lactis. | 
Quod vero ad prosodiam vocis attinet, eam petra δασέος πνεύματος 
510] vult Eustath., ex Aristot. afferens compos. ἐφεσμὸς, quod 
exstat in H. A. [X, 27, Sed ibi Schneiderus, quem fugit Eusta- 
thi locus, pro ὁ ἀφεσμὸς e Med. currexit 6 αὐτῶν ἐσμὸς, cum quo, 
inquit, facit versio Thome, et mox, pro τὸν ἀφεσμὸν scripsit τὸν 
αὐτῶν ἐσμὸν, ex eodem Med. et eadem Thome versione. Quum tamen 
Eustathius suo in exemplari ἀφεσμὸν repererit, amplius de hac lec- 
tione cogitandum videtur. Certe ἀφεσμὸς pro simplici ἐσμὸς tam 
mira est loquutio, ut vix eam sine corruptela suspicione transmittere 
possimus. Porsonus quidem cum spiritu aspero ἑσμὸς scripsit; at 
in Xenoph. Plat. Aristoph. Lycophr. Oppiano, Aristot. AEliano, 
Pausan. Philostr. Themist. Porphyr. et Luciano editur ἐσμός. In 
Photio male ἔσμος, In Hesychii Cod, Ven. ἐσμὸς scribi testatur 
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Schowius, sicque editur in Etym. M., Suida, Zonara, (ubj tainen 
ἑσμὸς,} 1. Poll. Phavor. Helladio et Phrynicho Arab. In Euripide 
Matthizeus edidit ἑσμοὺς, ut in Barnesi ed. legitur, sed perperam. 
Eustathium nihil moramur ; nullum enim alium vocis per spiritum 
asperum scribende auctorem affert preter Aristot., in quo, ut dixi+ 
mus, pro vulgato ἀφεσμὸς, Cod. Med. habet αὐτῶν ἐσμὸς, cum quo 
facit Thome versio. : 


Vhetfordiz. : E. H. Barker. 


B. ‘Eopos μελίφσης ad luc. eundem. 
Neque leotoribys hujus libri, neque ipsi Barkero, viro uti dactis- 

gimo, ita candidissimo, ingratum fore arbitrar, si his, que ille solita 
diligentia disputavit, pauca addjdero. Nam etsi in uuiversum 
verissjma mihi videtur-attulisse, tamen est etiam, ubhi ab eo dissen- 
tiendum putem. Contendit Barkerus, ἑσμὸν μελίσσης neque mel, 
neque copiam mellis, sed examen apum significare, non solum quia 
usus ita postulet, sed etiam quod tam dura sint iste metaphor, ut 
nullo simili exemplo defendi passe videantur. De hac ipsa vero. 
duritie tanto accyratius querendum puto, quo facilius exstiturum: 
video, qui ex ipsis vel Athenzi’ vel Epinici verbis excusationem 
allatum eat. Εἰ Athengus quidem ita scrjbit: ὄπινον δὲ οἱ πολλαὶ καὶ 
ἄλφιτα ἐπιβάλλοντες τῷ φἴνῳ, ὡς ὁ Δελφὸς ᾿Ηγήσανδρός φησιν. ᾿Επίνικος 
γοῦν, Μγᾳσιπτολέμου ἀνάγνωσιν ποιηξαμένου τῶν ἱσοριῶν, ἐν αἷς ἐγέγραπτο 
ὡς Σέλευκος ἀπηλφίτισε, γράψας δρᾶμα Μνᾳσιπτόλεμον, καὶ κωμῳδῶν 
αὐτὸν, καὶ περὶ τῆς πόσεως ταῖς ἐκείνου χρώμενος φωναῖς, ἐποίησε λέγοντα. 
Apparet ex his, itlud egisse Epinicum, ut dictionem Mnesiptalemi 
rideret. Id magis etiam ex versibus ipsis Epinici intelligitur, quos 
emendatos hic ponam. Nam in tali causa non satis est, formulas 
dicendi ipsas spectayri, sed videndum est etiam, qua mente quove 
consilio usurpate sint: que res cum scripture emendatione con- 
junctissima est. Ita autem scribit Epinicus e persona Mnesi- 
ptolemi : 

ἐπ᾿ ἀλφίτου πίνοντα τοῦ θέρους ποτὲ 

ἰδὼν Σέλευκον ἡδέως τὸν βασιλέα, 

ἔγραψα καὶ παρέδειξα. τοῖς πολλοῖς ὅτι 

τὸ τυχὸν ἦ πραγμάτιον ἢ σφοδρ᾽ εὐτελὲς, 

σεμνὸν δύγαται τοῦθ᾽ ἡ δύναμις ἣ ᾿μὴ ποιεῖν" 

© γέροντα Θάσιον, τόν τε γῆς ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ατθίδος 

ἑσμὸν μελίσσης τῆς ἀκραχόλου γλυκὺν 

συγκυρχανήσας ἐν σκύφῳ χντῆς λίθου, 

Δήμητρος ἀκτῇ πᾶν γιφυρώσας ὑγρὸν, 

κατῃσίμωχα πῶμα καύματος λύσιν.᾽" 

Jactat Mnesiptolemus artem suam res quamvis vulgares dictionis 

splendore ad eximiam magnitudinem et gravitatem extollendi. 
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Cujus artis speciinen edens, grande quiddam et tragoedia dignum 
sonare incipit: unde versus, quibus hoc specimen continetur, etiain 
numeris tragicis incedunt. Ex qua re intelligitur, corruptam esse 
vulgatam scripturam ἀχρόλδγου, quam Barkerus, si tragicos hic 
numeros requiri animadvertisset, facile vidisset aliter quam addite 
ad γλυκὺν articulo corrigendam esse. Quod in epitome MS. legitur, 
ἀκρολόχου, satis aperte monstrat, scribendum esse ἀχραχόλου ; eam- 
que ipsam scripturam in excerptis reperisse se testutur Casaubonus, 
nuper autem merito adscivit Jacobsius. Γλυχὺν quidem recte 
repositum puto’ pro γλυχὺ, quod librihabent. Nam etsi etiam 
γλυκεῖ, quod ad σκύφῳ referretur, scribere potuit Epiticus, tamen 
conciumior videtur oratio, relato boc nomine ad ἑσμόν. Zuyuvene- 
νήσας, quod etiam Jacobsius posuit, emendatio est, nisi fallor, 
Schneideri in Lexico Greco: nihili est enim vulgatum ovyxupye- 
νήσας. Tum qui πᾶν γε φυράσας ὑγρὸν scribi voluerant, neque quid 
loutilis particula γὲ sibi vellet, ostenderunt, neque animadverterunt 
tolli ea mutatione insolentiam dictionis, quam affectabat Muesi- 
ptolemus, nec denique cogitarunt, non pultem factam esse, sed 
paullum farinee adspersum vino. Aptissime vero Mnesiptolemus, 
suo quidem genere dicendi Δήμητρος ἀκτῇ παν ὑγρὸν γεφυρῶσαι Amit, 
si_ quidem injecta farina vinum, ut aqua ponte, sternitur. Natat 
enim in superficie, donec hausto humore: mergatur. Mersa~ qui 
vinum bibebant, et ἀπαλφιτίξειν dici potuere, et ix’ ἀλφίτου πίνειν, ut 
non magis in primo versu ax’ ἀλφίτου scribi, quam propter istud &’ 
ἀλφίτου. apud Atheneum ἐπαλφίτισε reponenduin esse videatur. 
In ultimo versu quod epitome MS. dedit, κατῃσίμωκα, ceterorum 
librorum scripture κατῃσίμωσα preetuli, que nuper in κατησίμωσε 
mutata fuit, nescio an haud satis circumspecte. Multo enim credi- 
bilius est. Seleucum, quem ἡδέως πίνοντα viderat, a Mnesiptolemo 
introductum fuisse ita magnifice loquentem, quam ipsum Mnesip- 
tolemum in tali re commemoranda isto genere dicendi usum esse. 
Hoc enim nimis ineptum fuisset: illud vero aliquid excusationis 
habebat, regem, bene sibi esse dicentem, in compotatione, ipsa 
paullo tumidius loqui. | ΕΞ 
Veniam nunc, quo volebam. Ridet quidem Epinicus Mnesiptole- 
mum propter inflatum genus dicendi, verum non illud significat, 
dixisse eum, que dici nequeant, sed hoc notat, quod in rebus exili- 
bus tanto verborum strepitu abutatur. Itaque non conficeret rem, 
qui ἑσμὸν μελίσσης pro melle vel copia mellis a solo Mnesiptolemo, 
ut scriptore inepto, dictum contenderet. Sed cautius solvenda est 
hee dubitatio, videndumque, ne, si eadem verba in re gravi aptoque 
loco usurpata essent, nihil essent offensionis habitura, Quum 
autem duz interpretationes prostent, de utraque seorsum querendum 
est. Ac recte omnino negat Barkerus, ἑσμὸν μελίσσης posse copiam 
mellis signiticare : verum rationem hujus rei vellem explicuisset vir 
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prestantissimus. Nam usus ipse per se, licet plurimis exemphis 

confirmatus, non tantam babet vim, ut non etiam discedi aliquando 

ab eo possit. Est autem ratio, quam dico, hec. Verba, que ad 

alias res transferuntur, quam in quibus propria sunt, non proprie 

intelligenda esse, ex eo apertum est, quod proprie intellecta inepta 

forent. Eodem modo, ubi propria sunt, proprie intelligi debere 

apparet: repuguaret enim, propsia esse, et tamen non propria ; 

translata esse, et tamen non aliud, sed ad id ipsum, unde translata 

sint. Veluti qui civitatem regunt, recte quis civitatis gubernaculum 

appellaverit : sed navis gubernatorem qui gubernaculum navis dice- 

ret, ineptissime Ioqueretur, et intelligi non posset. Ut alio et 

magis etiam aperto exemplo: utar, caput partem primariam dici in 
re, que proprie non habet caput, inter omnes constat. At quis. 
sanus, in homing quid primarium sit, δὶ Indicare voluerit, ut cor, aut 

Ipsum caput, id caput hominis esse dicet? Ex his evidentissime 

efficitur, ἑσμὸὲν μελίσσης, si heec verba per se spectantur, necessario 

examen apum siguificare, copiam autem sive apum sive mellis 

significare nullo modo posse. Idque in Epinici versu tanto minus. 
fieri potest, quod apem proprie dictam esse epitheton ei nemini_ 
additum arguit. . 

Sed dicatur nunc de altera interpretatione, qua ἑσμὸς μελίσσης 
simpliciter mel significare dicitus, In hac nihil esse, quod repre- 
hendj pogsit, statin ostendam. Sed qui eam protulit, Porsonus, licet 
hac ἴῃ [6 non erraverit, at peccavit tamen in eo, quod permiscuit, 
que discernere debebat. Nam ἑσμοὶ γάλακτος et ἑσμὸς σοφίας com- 
parart inter se poterant, quia utrumque de copia dictum est, trans- 
ata ad aligm rem significatione vocabuli. ‘Eopos μελίσση vero com- 
parari cum his non potest, quia non translate de copia, sed proprie 
de examine accipienda sunt hec verba. Potuissent comparari, δὶ 
ἑσμὸν μέλιτος scripsisset Epinicus. Sed ets) non. distinxit hee Por- 
‘sonus, tamen recte ἑσμὸν μελίσσης mel interpretatus est. Nam ut 
paullo audacior hac translatio sit, at nihil continet, quod secum pug- 
net, ut altera illa. Facta enim translatio est, ut sepe 8118 in rebus, 
ab eo, unde quid gignitur, ad id, quod genitum est. Quod si omiino 
apem pro melle dici licet, quidni liceat etiam multas apes, aut 
examen apum? In quo si copia quedam significatio nest, latenter 
inest, quia quo major apum numerus, tauto major etiam mellis 
copia. Atqui apis nomine sine cujusquam offensu de melle usus 
est Sophocles in Qed. Col. 480. | 

O. τοῦ τόνδε πλήσας θῶ ; δίδασκε καὶ τόδε. 

X. ὕδατος, μελίσσης" μὴ δὲ προσφέρειν μέθυ. 
Quz quum ita sint, sic statuendum erit, etiam apud Epinicum ἑσμὸν 
μελίσσης, ut ubique, examen apum significare: qui si dulce mel 


ες dulce examen iracynde apis vocavit, ἑσμὸς proprie, translate 


autem μέλισσα dicitur: qua translatio si nec villosa neque inusitata 
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est, conjuncta utraque voce nihil nisi magnificentior hzc est, et cum 
‘quadam copie significatione consociata mellis descriptio: que si 
m re gravi usurpata esset, ut ubi Aeschylus in Persis 
τῆς ἀνθεμουργοῦ στάγμα παμφαὲς μέλι 

‘ecommemorat, laudaretur fortasse ; nunc autem, ad rem exilem adhi- 
hita, subtumida est et pene ndicula, licet vel sic minus reprehen- 
denda, quam quem in eadem Mnesiptolemi oratione videmus γέροντα 
Θάσιον, vere illum isto, quod supra tetigi, vitio laborantem. 

Caterum ad verbum ἑσμὸς quod attinet, id 81 cum leni spiritu 
scribitur, usui hoc cuidam tribuendum puto, sed ei nescio an pravo. 
Non enim dubitandum videtur, quin hoc nomen a verbo &{ deriva- 
tum sit, quod apes conglobate adherescere alicubi et considere 
sulent. dantam abest autem, ut Eustatbii testimonium repudiasi 
velim, ut nomen d¢etpés, quod ille ex Aristotele affert, in maxime 
genuinis numerandum censeam. Quod nomen sanenon potest ideni 
significare, quod ἑσμός : verum significat etiam aliam rem. Verba 
Aristotelis LX, 27, 6. ας sunt: οἱ δὲ βασιλεῖς οὐ πέτονται ἕξω, ἐὰν 
μὴ μετὰ ὅλου τοῦ ἑσμοῦ, our’ ἐπὶ βοσκὴν, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλως. φασὶ καὶ ἐὰν 
ἀποπλανηϑῇ ὁ ἀφεσμὸς, ἀνεχνευούσας μεταθεῖν, ἕως ἂν εὕρωσι τὸν ἡγεμόνα 
τῇ dopa’ λέγεται δὲ καὶ φέρεσθαι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ ἑσμοῦ, ὅταν πέτεσθαι μὴ 
δύνηται" καὶ ἐὰν ἀπόληται, ἀκολλυσθαι τὸν ἀξεσμόν. Quod Schneiderus 
dedit, ὁ αὐτῶν ἑσμὸς, et τὸν αὐτῶν ἐσμὸν, vel propter mutile pronomen 
αὐτῶν non videtur admilti posse. Qui accurate considetaverit verba 
Aristotelis, facile intelliget, ἑσμὸν universe diclexamen apum, ἀφεσμὸν 
autem, id quod plane cum ea, quam indicavi, origine vocabuli con- 
gruit, examen vagum, a principali examine, ut colomam, digres 
sum ; idque ab Romanis proprie examen vocatur. Hane dimissio- 
nem partis ἄφεσιν appellat Aristoteles eodem capite segm. 11. et 13. 
et lib. V, 18, 1., ubi quod scribit, τότε καὶ ἑσμοὶ ἀφίενται πλεῖστοι, 
nihil est nisi descriptio ἀφεσμῶν. Juvabit cum 115, que supra posul, 
etiam hec verba comparasse, IX, 27, 153: of δὲ βασιλεῖς αὐτοὶ μὲν 
οὐχ ὁρῶνται ἔξω ἄλλως ἣ per’ ἀφέσεως. Nam quos hic dicit cerni 
μετ᾽ ἀφέσεως, hi sunt ipsi, quos illic ἡγεμόνας τῶν ἀφεσμῶν vocat. 
Quid multa? Ipse Aristoteles, quid sit ἀξεσμὸς, ipsa illa voce usus 
evidentissime declarat LX, 90. his verbis: ποιοῦσι δὲ τὸ σμῆνος ὑπὸ 
γῆν αἱ ἀνθρῆναι, ἐκφέρουσαι τὴν γῆν, ὧο περ οἱ μύρμηκες. ἀφεσμοὶ γάρ, ὥσπερ 
τῶν μελιττῶν, οὗ γίγνεται οὔτε τούτων, οὔτε τῶν σφηκῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ ἐπιγιγ- 
νόμεναι νεώτεραι αὐτοῦ μένουσι, καὶ τὸ σμῆνος μεῖζον ποιοῦσιν, ἐκ φέρουσαι 
τὸν χοῦν. [Ιίδααα loci illus, quem supra posui, hee sententia est: 
regen) non evolare nisi cum universo examine; quod si examen 
vagum a duce suo forte dissociatum sit, investigari eum invenirique 
odore ; eundem,. si volare nequeat, portari ab examine ; mortuo 
autem perire examen vagum, quod cum eo evolaverit, relicto im 
alveari examine principali. 


Lipsie. - - GOD. HERMANNUS. 
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LETTER OF M. GAIL TO MR. E. H. BARKER, 
. ON A PASSAGE ΙΝ THEOCRITUS. 





ΠΟ. B GAIL a M.E. H. BARKER. 


P. 127, 187, &c. de mes recherches Hist. Géog. et Philolo» 
giques, t. 2., je proposais de traduire Βολβὸς Κολχίας, par Bulbe, 
non pas de fa Colchide, mais sembluble ἃ une bulbe de la Colchide. 
Cette version m’avait plu; 1°., parceque j’ai pour moi les MSS. ; 
2°., parcequ’une Scholie entiérement négligée en donne une expli- 
cation qui n’est pas d’un Scholiaste vulgaire; 3°., parceque les 
netions de la désinence sas appuyent cette Scholie; 4°., d’aprés ce 
principe de critique, qu’entre deux legons proposées la plus difficile 
est ordinairement la meilleure. ᾿ : | 

A ces quatre considérations,* vous opposez ce Canon: τὰ εἷς evs 
ddvixd, ab μὲν ἔχουσι προηγούμενον σύμφωνον, els ὃς ποιοῦσι τὸ θηλυκὸν, 
thoy ᾿Αλοξανδρεὺς, ᾿Αλεξανδρὶς γυνῆ. ᾿Αντιολεὺς, ᾿Λντιολὶς γυνή" εἰ δὲ φω- 
wheev, εἰς ας, ᾿Ιλιεὺς, ᾿Ιλιὰς (Etym. M. p. 880.) Ce principe est-il 
applicable au Κολχίας, que j‘attribue a Théocrite? Non, pour 
quatre raisons. ΕΣ 

15. Μ. Barker cite les noms de pays qui font νας au féminin, et 
seus all masculin ; mais Κολχίας ne peut leur étre assimilé: car on 
ne dit nulle part Κολχιοὺς masc., et Κολχίας fem. Veut-on dé- 
signer la Colchide, on dira Κολχὶς ; ce qui a rapport a la Colchide, 
Κόλχικὸς : Phabitant de la Colchide, Κολχὸς», mais jamais Κολχίας ; 
et si Κολχίας n'a jamais désigné |’habitant de la Colchide, il faut 
lui chercher une autre signification: une autorité se présente, et 
nous en donne une. Pourquoi la repousseroit-on, lorsqu’elle ex- 
plique une legon des anciennes éditions et des MSS.; et de plus 
une Scholie fundée sur des principes. 

2°, M. Barker, dont Péxactitude et la sagacité me sont connues, 
établit des rapports entre "Idsds et Κολχίας. Mais il n’en existe 
aucun, entre ᾿Ιλιὰς, ἄδος, fém., et Κολχίας, iov, que 1086 appeler 
masculin, puisque les anc. édit., et les MSS., le font substantif de 
-6 BoaBos, et que d’ailleurs la terminaison sas, sov, masculim, n’a pas 
besoin d’étre justifiée. ' 

3°. ᾿Ιλίας et Kodyles appartiennent ἃ deux déclinaisons diffé- 
rentes ; le premier ἃ la 5™°., l’autre a la premiere. | 

4°, A cette considération grammaticale, joiguons une considér- 
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ation tirée des principes des radicaux et des désinences. Dans 
᾿Ιλιὰς et Κολχίας, M. Barker ne voit qu’un pays et quune idée. 
Mais Κολχίας me représente deux idées distinctes: celle du nom 
de pays dans le radical KoAy.; celle de la ressemblance et de 
Panalogie dans la désinence is . . . . 

Cette cumulation de deux idées dans Κολχίας seul se congott 
-Waprés lanalogie. Si l’on demande des exemples, je rappellera 
εὐνουχίας, semblable ἃ un eunuque, si different de εὐνοῦχος, eunugue : 
ξανθίας, blondin, et nou pas blund, &c. (V.mes Rech. t. 2. p. 159. 
et 250.) ' 

Divers mots en-ies ont l’acception bien connue de ressemblance, 
Pourquoi la refuserait on ἃ Koayias? Est-ce parceque ce seul et 
méme mot présente deux idées a la fois, et qu’il a éminemment le 
mérite de la coucision ? ἮΝ ες 

© Mais, dira-t-on, εὐνουχίας, ξανθίας n’étant pas ἐθνικὰ, noms de 
pays, ie peuvent appuyer votre iuterprétation.de KoAyias. Citez 
donc des noms de pays terminés en sas masc.; car les noms de 
pays en sag sont fémninins (gentilitia enim, dit M. Barker, sunt 
feminina).” A cela j'ai déja répondu, que les noms en μας, ιαδος, 
ne peuvent se comparer ἃ ceux en ias, sou. : Mais on insiste, et 
Pon me dit, donnez un nom de pays en sas, sv. Eb bien! je ‘vais 
en donner un, ou plutét (car il ne faut pas donner moins qu’on ne 
promet), un uom propre de lieu, Avdias ποταμός, C'est Scylax qui 
le fournit, p. 61. de son Périple. (Edit. Lugd. Bat. an. 1697.) 
Voila un bon exemple de nom de fleuve, un nom en sas, sov, qui 
appartient ἃ la Géographie, et dont la désinence peut-étre offre 
méme sens que celle de Κόλχίας. Mais n’affirmons rien: car, sur 
le séns de la désinence Avdias, et sur'celle de Koxgias, Strab. 6. p. 
4711.) les autorités manquent; et d’ailleurs, les principes les plus 
incontesfables souffrent par fois exception. J’ai cité, en passant, 
le Κυπρίας de Strabon, mais je ne Je donne pas comme appui a 
mon interprétation de Κολχίαφ, vu que Korpias, quoique nom de 
heu, se construit avec le fé:ninin. 
- Aprés avoir remarqué que divers noms en sas, comme εὐνουχίας, 
ξανθίας, ainsi que δ᾽ Anthias, ἢ Aulopias, #& le Phanias d' Athénée, 
expriment ressemblance, analogie, sympathie, jaurais bien envie 
de citer Il ᾿Αχερουσία λίμνη, de Thuc. 1. 46, et de demander si la 
désinence sa, μας, ne participeroit pas un peu au sens de la dési- 
nence sas, sou; de demancer, si ᾿Αχερουσία λίμνη waurait pas été 
ainsi appelé, ἃ cause du inéliange de ses eaux et de sa ressemblance 
et sympathie avec celles de l’Achéron. Mais soyons réservés. 
Lorsque je mettois mon opinion sur ἡ ᾿Ολυμπία, ἣ Opaxy, et τὰ ἐπὶ 
τῆ; Opaxys, on a crié au pandoxe, quoique j’eusse pour moi bien 
des autorités. Ici, o& elles manquent, ot du moins elles sont peu 
nombreuses, on crieroit a lhérésie, et l’un auroit tort; car il ne 
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faut voir en tout ceci que ce qu'on appelloit, dans 14 fameuse 
Kcole d@’Alexandne, ζήτησις, ou ἐρώτημα, ou ἀπορία. 

D’aprés ces considérations en faveur de la legon Κολχίας, je 
demanderais qu’on restituat ce qualiticatif de Βολβὸς ἃ Théocrite, 
ἃ nos lexiques, et ἃ l’appendix du Thesaurus L. Gr. d’H. Etienne, 
qui l’omet; ou du moins qu’il me fut permis de consulter de nou- 
veau sur la legon KoAyias. Je donnerai le nom d’axdxpiois, ἀπό- 
Auois, OU ἔκλυσις ἃ votre réponse sur cet article et sur le suivant, 
qui s’annonce encore sous le titre de ζήτησις, ou ἀπορία. 

Recherches, 1“. sur τε signifiant nimirum ; 2°. sur ὄντες négligé ; 
8°: sur ἥντε sutvi du subjonctif et de Poptatif dans Thucydide.— 
Thomas Magister, et autres Philologues justement célébres sont-ils 
Sondés dans leur critique de la locution de Thucydide? 

Observations sur te signifiant nimirum, ‘Thucydide, I. 8. 1. 
donne Képés τε ὄντες καὶ Doivines. 
Mr. Larcher (t. 8. de son Hérodote, p. 442.) et autres savans, 
traduisent Kagés τε καὶ Φοίνικες, par fes Phéniciens et les Cariens ; 
mais c'est faire deux contre-sens en trois mots, et encore omettre 
Je participe ὄντες. Je propose: tels, par exemple, ou ἃ savoir 
(nimirum) les Cartens qui étaient aussi, (ὄντες καὶ) d’origine Phéni- 
cienne. Voila, si je ne me trompe, un τὰ qui méritalt une note, 
ainsi que le participe ὄντες, que l’on omettait sans justifier l’omis- 
sion. Appellons encore l’attention sur un autre exemple de τε 
négligé dans ‘Thucydide, I. 58.3. Perdiccas‘offre ἃ des peuples 
maritimes, qui détruiraient leurs villes, (sis ἑαυτοῦ γῆς τ. τε Μυγδὸ- 
γίας: π. τ. B.A. νέμεσθαι.) une partie de ses dumaines, je veux dire 
(ou ἃ savoir, re) de la Mygdonie. Voyez dans ma clef d’Homére, 
Lettre de Mr. Bast, p. 5. un exemple de +s, ἃ tort, je crois, 
corrigé. ΝΙΝ 

Nous venons de voir le participe ὄντες entiérement négligé. 
‘Citons-en un second exemple trés remarquable. Thucyd. I. 22. 4. 
dit ὅσοι δὲ Bova. τοιούτων ὄντων καὶ x. ἔσεσθαι. Les 9 Manuscrite de 
la Bibliothéque da Roi suppriment ὄντων, mais d’autres le donnent 
éyuum desit in plerisque), asi que les anciennes éditions. Si 
ὄντων est bien ἃ Thucydide, s'il πὰ été rejetté que parcequ’il est 
difficile, je proposerais cette version: IJ me suffira, que cette hts- 
tuire soit jugée utile pour ceux qui voudront méditer sur le certain 
des événements passés, et de ceux qui doivent ἃ l’avenir, suivant la 
-nature des choses humaines, étre ἃ peu-prés les mémes, des causes 
ou des circonstances semblables venant ἃ se représenter ; τοιούτων 
ὄντων. Voy. la méme idée répétée en d’autres termes par Thuc. 
111. 82. 2., p. 166. de mon Mémoire sur Thuc. 

Arrivons i un autre passage des plus importans. Apres ayoir 
cité ce texte, ἤν τε γὰρ φήνω ἤν τε καὶ ἔχοντές τι ξυγγνώμης elev, τῶ 
savant blame ἣν εἶεν, et il a pour lui Mr. Bekker. Pierson, et Μ. 
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Hermann. Ce dernier, dans ses deux éditions dea Idiotismes 
Grecs (voy. Idiot. Premiére édit. p. 787. et seconde édit. p. 822.), 
dit, multd minds, ut construi optativus cum ἣν possit, intelligi po- 
terit. Dans la premiere édit., Iillustre M. Hermano propose ἔν 
τε καὶ ἔχοντάς τι ξυγγνώμης, εἶεν ; cet ἔχοντας est correction gratuite : 
j’ai εὖ l’honneur den faire Ja remarque ἃ M. Hermann (voy. mes 
diot. Grecs, seconde édit. p. 173. Lettrea M. Hermann.) M. Her- 
mann, dans sa seconde édit. p. 822. renonce a sa correction ἔχοντας, 
ropose (scribendum videtur, dit ce savant: formule de modestie 
ὁ remarquer par les écoliers de M. Hermann) iy τε. καὶ ἔχοντές τι 
ξυγγνώμης εἶεν, puis traduit, δὲ non omni venid indigni, esto (i. e. 
οὐ κελεύῳ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τυχεῖν ξυγγνῴμης) si id civitati non utile 
videatur ; pour moi, je penserais que les personnages distingués, 
ci-dessus nommés, se trompent, ainsi que Thomas Magisters et 
qu’il faut traduire : δὲ je démontre (ἣν ἀποφήνω), que les Myltiléniens 
sont coupables, je ne demanderai pas pour cela leur mort, si elle 
nous est inutile; εἰ s'ils powaient étre dignes de quelque clémence 
(ἦν τε ἔχοντές τι ξ. εἶεν), je ne solliciterais pas leur pardon, εἰ le 
rti de le clémence nétait pas utile ἃ Pétat. Cette locution de 
Thucydide est mise au nombre des ἅπαξ ῥηθέντα, et des construc- 
tions inconnues aux écrivains exacts et purs. Pour moi, je verrais 
dans l’écrivain qui employe une preuve de goft et de logique : 
et je préférerais εἶεν, au lieu de ὦσι que le savant M. Douxas met 
dans sa scholie. | 
Aprés avoir cité deux passages, of Lucien employe ἣν avec 
Poptatif, ‘Thomas ajoute ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δεῖ ξηλοῦν τὸ dwak ῥηθέν. Mais 
comment, a la suite de trois exemples, dans lesquels je comprends 
les deux de Lucieu, ‘Thomas persiste-t-il ἃ traiter la locution ἣν 
εἶεν δ᾽ ἅπαξ ῥηθὲν, locution une seule fois employée. Thomas et ses 
,adhérents se rendraient-ils, si on leur citait un quatriéme exemple 
encore d’un classique du premier ordre? Qui, sans doute. Eh 
bien! je vais remporter cette petite victoire; car Hérodote, 4. 
196. 2. donne, ἣν μὲν -“φαινήται o. ᾳ. oy. τ. φ. ἀπαλλάσσονται" ἣν δὲ 
μὴ εἴη ἄξιος, x. τ. A. 1) ἣν φαινήται d’Hérodote, ne répond-il pas a 
‘merveille a I’ ἣν ἀποφήνω de ‘Thuc. ; et ἣν εἴη d’Hérodote ἃ I’ ἣν εἶεν 
.de 'Thucydide? Ce parallélisme servira ἃ prouver, entre autres 
choses, l’exactitude de la version, εἶεν, esto, proposée par M. Her- 
mann. J’invite ἃ nouvel examen les illustres savans d’Allemagne, 
qui soutiennent uge doctrine bien différente de la mienne. Leur 
sentiment refera ma croyance. 
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LETTER V. 
LATIN. 


Arver having examined several languages, whose connexion _ 
with the Cornish is less evident, it is pleasing to meet with one 
to which it is intimately allied. Its affinity to the Latin is partie . 
cularly striking ; as far, at least, as respects words and derivations.. 
Many of these are much disguised; and, perhaps, in ἃ philolo- 
gical question like this, it is better that they should be so, as it 
leaves a presumption that they are either of very ancient adoption 
in Cornish, or rather, that as well as the Latin, it took them froni 
some common source, and afterwards appropriated and modified 
them accarding to the national inflection and pronunciation. I 
have already expressed myself in favor of the Celtic origin. of 
Latin ; though, from a number of concurrent causes, it has .re- 
tained less of it than the British dialects. Exclusive of the argu- 
ment to be derived from the primeval language of the descendants — 
of Japheth having been but one, the early history of Italy fur- 
nishes us with abundant matter for speculation. The country 
north of the Po was conquered and peopled by Celtic colonies, 
and Rome itself was often a sufferer from the irruptions of the 
Gauls. Is it then astonisbing, that when the several nations in 
Italy were afterwards coalesced under the name of Romans, the 
Celtic, the Aolian Greek, and the Etruscan, should have consti- 
tuted prominent features in the new language? It was impossible 
that it should happen otherwise; and I may add, that this very 
philological peculiarity affords us one of the best indirect cenfir- 
mations of the truth of the early history of Italy. 

It is, however, necessary to use some discrimination in examin- 
ing the Latin, which is intermixed with the ancient language of 
Cornwall. As there are the strongest grounds to suppose that the 
Cornish did not exist in a separate state from the other British 
dialects, till after the Roman evacuation of the island, it must 
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necessarily contain some of the Latinity of very different periods. 
Provincialisms might have existed in Cornwall from the remotest 
ages; but it was only after they had much increased, that they 
could become entitled to form a distinct language. It is, there- 
fore, in the distinction of those different periods of Latinity, that 
the difficulty principally consists. 

When a language is allied to any foreign one, it is in conse- 
quence of either a common origin, of commerce, of colonisation, 
of intermarriages, of conquest, or of religion. All these causes, 
at different times, have had a decided influence on the structure of 
the Cornish dialect. It affords, however, something like a chro- 
nological scale, by which the era of the introduction of any parti- 
cular Latin appellatives may be ascertained. 

‘The-most numerous class of Latin words im Cornish, are those 
which 1 shall take to be derived from one common origin. The 
criteria | employ to distinguish them are, that they are much djs- 
guised, and are expressive of objects found in even the rudest, 
states of society, and which must necessarily have had names long 
before the Roman invasion of Britain. Thus we have, Brawd, 
pater; Choar, soror; (Italian, suora,) De, dies; Ffan, fovea; 
Guest, vestis ; Gwer, viridis ; Kaff, cavus; Maur, major; Porth, 
portus ; and 7'raeth, tractus. These words are of the same origin 
as their Latin synonyms, and yet they designate objects so simple, 
that they must have been so called long before the natives either 
experienced the advantages of Roman commerce, or were annexed 
as a province to their empire. They are also so much disguised, 
and are so destitute of any thing hike a classical modification, that 
it cannot be for a moment supposed that these terms were adopted 
from the conquerors, and that those which were previously in use, 
were suffered to become obsolete. ‘These are, therefore, the prin- 
cipal reasons that make me refer so many apparent Latin words in 
the Cornish vocabularies to a Celtic origin. 

The second class is that of expressions, on which there is 
something like internal evidence that they were introduced in this 
British dialect during the Roman intercourse. Exclusive of any 
reference to the trade which was carried on with the Romans 
from the coast of Cornwall, long before their conquest of Britain, 
their sovereignty lasted for. several centuries, during which they 
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worked the Cornish mines; and even now, several places in 
Cornwall, with the epithet of Ruan, still offer some faint attes- 
tation of the presence of that people. It is therefore not sur- 
prising, that in those circumstances the language of the Cornish 
_ should have borrowed more largely from it than that of the Welsh, 
" whose country, of difficult access, and of agricultural and mineral 
poverty, discouraged the invaders from attempting any permanent 
settlement. But it was not so with Cornwall, whose valuable tin 
stimulated the avarice of the Roman adventurer, and became the 
reward of victory. 

‘The Roman jurisprudence, one of whose severest animad- 
versions was to punish some criminals by making them labor in 
the mines (damnari ad metalla), had also a tendency to diffuse 
the Latin language. Many of the unhappy beings thus doomed 
to perpetual exile were probably from the continental provinces 
of the empire, and knew no other language than Latin. Indivi- 
duals thus situated, and hopeless of ever being restored to their 
country, would assimilate themselves to the natives, to whom they | 
would in return impart something of foreign speech and customs. 
It is rather to this operation of the Roman Jaw, than to any other 
cause, that 1 attribute the first connexion of the Jews with the tin 
nines of Cornwall. 

The ancient working of mines must have been different from 
that in present use, or the labor required from the miners must 
have been excessive, as otherwise the punishmeit of laboring there 
could not, have been so dreadful, or reserved as the requital of 
the most atrocious crimes. It is well known to us in Cornwall, 
that the miners of the present day, though their stated labor may 
be severe, have much leisure to tempt them to irregular habits, 
and that many of them prefer this kind of life to the more con- 
stant employ m husbandry.’ But it is the mind which is pu- 
nished, when the law visits the crimes of any individual, and by 
depriving him of his liberty, consigns him to any particular spot 





~ * Does not this ‘preference arise from higher wages? Besides, they are 
not in a state of slavery, and forbidden supercs evadere ad auras, like the 
Roman criminals.—Ep. 
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or employment. When this last is honorable, or at least not dis- 
graceful, it is sought after, as is the case with those-who volun- 
tarily settle in distant colonies ; when, to have been sent thither 
by the course of law would have been thought an intolerable evil, 


though the labor of the exile might be but slight, and the prospect , 


of retrieving his character and circumstances be considerable. 1, 
then, our modern system of transportation is thus terrible, it must 
have probably been from the same principle, that a condemnation 
to labor πὶ the Roman mines was productive of so large a portion 
of misery. 

But to return from this short digression—The words which I 


apprehend to have been immediately derived from the Latin by . 


Roman commerce and conquest, are such as the following :-— 
Achesa, accuso ; Bresych, brassica ; Cusyll, consilium ; Dampnys, 
dattino ; Fryns, princeps; Kebister, capistrum; Oberur, opera- 
rias; Padelh, patella; and Thistrewy, destruo. 

The third and last description of Latin words in the Cornish, 
are those which have been introduced into it by the Christian reli- 
gion, and a few others on different subjects, which are not to be 
found in any of the classical authors, but are the produce of a 
fater and barbarous age. ‘The greater part of those religious 
terms are Greek. The very subject to which these terms refer, 
evidently ascertains that they could not have been found im any 
of the British dialects till a comparatively recent period. The 
Britons having no terms of their own expressive of the mysteries 
of a religion, which was first preached among them by foreign 
missionaries, naturally adopted, with some corruptions, the very 
words by which they were designated in the language of those 
instructors; and indeed even our modern English abounds in 
French and other foreign expressions, which have been retamed 
as the appellatives of objects, which were unknown among us till 
their introduction from other countries. As this subject leads to 
very important inferences, | will resume it in another place. 

At present it will be sufficient to give you lists of the principal 
Cornish words under each of the three classes; for I have pur- 
posely passed over many, and the disguise of more has concealed 
them from my researches. Some are so disguised that I could not 
discover them, till after a second or third examination of the voca- 
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bulaty. You will be particularly struck; that the first class is by 
far the most numerous, which consists wholly of Celtic Latin 
words, and which I think, from internal evidence, were known | 
long before the arrival of the Romans. The second class, which 
was evidently derivéd from the Latin, is comnparatively stall; and: 
the third class, from its own fiature, contains but few words, 

From ajl these circumstances, I am inelined to believe, that 
Cornish has a closer affinity to Latin thas to any other foreign 
language; but it is unnecessary to multiply proofs, whea - the 
annexed lists of each class are considered. 


FIRST CLASS, 
Arghaus, Silver, Argentum. α;' A day, Dia. . 
Bach, A stick, Baculum. | Dean, Two, Duo. 
Baiou, Kisses, Basia. Deg, Fen, " Decem. 
Bara, Bread, Fer, Diberh, Divided, Divisus. ὁ. 
Barf, A beard; Barba. Douthete, Twelve, Duotledim. 
Breh, An arm, Brechium. Dregas, To tarry, Traho. . 
Byr, Short, Brevis. Du, God, Deus. — 
Binh, An ox, Bos. Dues, A goddeis, . Dea.’ 
Cablas, Τὸ quarrel, Cavillare. Dug, A general, Dux. 
Cal, Cunning, _Callidua, Dyshas, A guide, Disco. 
Callys, Hard, Callosus, Ethen, A bird, . Avis, ἢ 
Cane, To sing, Cano. Elan, An eln, Ulmus.' 
Caniad, A ballad, Cantus. Era, A field, - Aroum. 
Cans, A-hundred, Centum. Estren, An oyster, Ostreuin. 
Car, A friend, Carus. Falladon, Fraud, Falld. 
Car, Achariot, Cucrus, Fest, . Quickly, Festino.. 
Caron, Adeer, _ Cernus. Foen, Hay, Foentst. 
Cath, A cat, Catus. Frot, A narrdéw sea, Fret 
Cans, § Cheese, Caseus. Falen, A spark of fire, ne 
Chelioc, A cock, Gallus. Fyn, _ An end, Finis. 
Clenniow, A hip, Clunis. Fyth, Faith, ’ Fides, 
Clor, Neatness, § Clarus. Gavar, A goat, Caper. 
Coar, Wax, Cera. Gluan, Wool, Lana. 
Corf, §Abody, - Corpus. Ομ, Ice, -Glactes. ᾿ 
Coro, Ahern, Cornu.  Glud, Glew, Gluten. 
Criedry, Tobelieve, Credo, Gotenr, A pigeon, Columba. 
Croum, Crooked, Curvus. Gron, Gravel, Glarea. 
Cuen, A wedge, Cuneus. Grys, To believe, | Credo. 


* The Cornish days of the week have the same names and tutelary deities a 
the Roman: as, De Zil, Sunday ; De Lin, Monday ; De Mer, Fuesday ; Be Mer 
har, Wedanday ; De Jen, Thursday ; Dy Guerna, Friday; De Sadarn, Saturday, , 
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Geein, A sheath, Vagina. Monal, A handful, Meanipulus: 
Gaenar, Love, Venus. Morus, To die, Morier. 
Guennyn, Poison, Venexum. Medi, To mow, Meto, 
Gueny, Wind, Ventus. Meddon, A meadow, Meto. 
Geest, Agarment, Vestis. Mel, Honey, Mei. 
Gag}, A veil, Velum. Meneth, A mountain, Mens. 
Guiden, A tree, Vitis. Minnis, Little, Dfinimus. 
Guik, A village, Vicus. Mor, The sea, Mare. 
Gail, A sail, Velum. Neith, A nest, Néidas. 
Guillaa, A watch, Vigitia. Niall, A cloud, Nebula. 
Galedh, A feast, Gula. Nos, Night, Nox. 
Gempas, A plain, Campus. Notye, To note, | Netere. - 
Gwyr, Truth & a man, Verus et Vir. Nouydh, New, Novus. 
Gafgan, A bladder, Vesica, Nyethy, Nats, Nucee. 
Gwerches, A virgin, Virge. Ober, Work, Opera. 
Helah, A willow, Salix. Ver, An hour, Hore. 
Henna, or Peg, Pitch, Piz. . 
Sean, old, Senex. Per, : A pear, Pyrum.. 
Henvill, Watchfal, Vigil. Pesk, Fish, Piscis. - 
Hoara, Iron, Ferrum, Peyny, To punish, Punie. 
Hor, A ram, Aries, Plegvys, To please, Places. 
Jevam, Ayoungman, Juvenis. Plegya,' To fold, Plico. . 
Juin, A nail, Unguis. Porth, A port, Portus. 
Kan, White, Canus. Praed, A prey, Prede. 
Kay, Cause, Causa. Pregeth, A prayer, Prez. 
Kaik, Lime, Calx. Ruid, A net, Rete. 
Kil, A neck, Collum. Savarn, A savour, Sapor, - 
Kivel, A borse, Cabaltus. Seithyn, A week, Septem. . 
Kressia, Toincrease, Cresco. Setheh, To sit, Sede. 
Lader, A robber, Latre. Seyeh, Dry, ' -Siceus. 
Lagam, A lake, Splan, Clear,  Splendidag. 
Laferrya, To work, Labore. Spoum, Scum, Spuma. 
Laith, Milk, Lac. Stagen, A standing pool, carmen 
Latha, To kill, Lethum. Steren, A star, 
Levar, The bark, Liber. Tarw, A ball, Torus. 
Leven, Smooth, Lavis. Tor, A tower, Terris. 
Lor, The moon, Lana. Trekh, A trunk, Trametes.” 
Liydan, Of the shore, Littoralis. Trist, Sad, |. Tristie. - 
Lyv, A deluge, Tuo. εὐ Pyr, The land, ~~ Ferra, 
SECOND CLASS. 
Bouin, Beef, Bovinus. Cusyll,' Advice, ConsiKune. 
Cantuil, A candle, Candela. §§Defendis, To forbid, ᾿ Defende. 
Carchar, A prison, οὐ Carcer, .....Dignahas, To deny, ... Demege. 
Ceany, To sup, Cano. Diriair, Money, ' Denariua. 
Chaden, A chain, Catena. Fdvan, A bean, Faba, 
Coltel, A penknife,  Cultelium, “Ferclen, Dainties, Ferculan, 
Onr’ A cure, Oxra, Figbren, A fig-tree, Flows, 
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Formys, Formed, Forme. Medhec, A physician, Medicus. 
Forn, . An oven, Furnus. Meliaz, . To grind, . Molere. 
Fos, A wall, Fossa. Mins, A table, Mensa. 
Fruyn, Ai bridle, Frenum.  -Mis,' A month, Mensis. 
Genvar, January, Januarius. Nedhez, Twisted, Netum. 
Gras, Gratiaz.  Patal, A pan, Patella. " 
Gueden, A widow, | Vidua. Pergrin, A stranger, Peregrinus 
ἄν), A. wall, Vallum. Plobm, Lead, Plunbwn, 
Gwyne, Wine, Vinum. = Pons, A bridge, Pons. 
Gyryn, A crown, Corona. Prev, ‘To prove, Probo., 
Kegay, Hemlock, Cicuta. Remenat, Remnant, Remanee, ' 
Kelegel, A cup, Calix. §_ Roz, A wheel, Rota. 
Kemysk ys, Mixed, Miztus. §Sekerden, Security, Securitas. 
Kog, A cook, Coquus. Sicer, Vetches, Cicer. 
Kynin, A rabbit, Cuniculus. Sim, An ape, Simia. 
Laha, A law, Lex. Skientoc, Wise, . Scientia, 
Legast, A lobster, Locusta. . Spaz, A gelding, Spade. 
Lew, A lion, Leo. Stol, A loose garment, Stola.. 
Litberen, Letters, Tatere. ϑικτεῖϊ, A flesh brash, Strigit. 
Lugarn, A lamp, Tucerna, Tavarga, A tavern, Taberna. 
Lywar, Liquor, Liquor.  Tist, A witness, Testis, 
Manag, A glove, Manica, ὦ 
THIRD CLASS. 
Abat, An abbot, Abbas. Tfam, Hell, Infernum. 
Beghas, Sin, Peccatum. Ledior. Α reader, Lector. 
Benegys, Biessed, Benedico. Nadelih, Christmas, Natalkis. 
Commzaer, A gossip, Commater. Ordnys, Ordained, Ordinatus. 
‘Creader, The Creator, Creator. Padar, The Lord’s prayer,Pater. 
Cred, The Creed, Credo. Peehadyr, A sinner, Peccater. 
᾿ Crosaday, Creatures, Creatura. Praunter, A priest, Pradicater. 
Crois, A cross, Crux. - Speris, A spirit, , Spiritue. 
Cugol, A hood, Cucullus. Synt, A saint, Sanctus. 
Desgibl, A disciple, Discipulus. Tasergys, Resurrection, Resurgo. 
Drindaz, The trinity, Trinitas, Temptys, Tempted, Tento. 
Ernskem- 2 . , Excommu- 
munys ; Excommunicated,' ) nicatus. 
THE FOLLOWING BELONG TO A BARBAROUS LATINITY. 
Breson, A prison, Prisma. Gannel, A channel, Canalis. 
Charrua, A plow, Charrua. Penakyi, A pinnacle, Pinnacuh. 
_ Clymmiar, A pigeon-house, Columbare.Scrivit, | Writings, Scribo. 
Comforto, Tshattal, Cattle, Catalin. 





1 The Cornish monthe.are nearly Roman :—Mis-Genvar, January; Mis- 
(Cheurer, February ; Mis-Merh, March; Mis-Ebral, April ; Mis-Me, May; Mis- 
Memen, Jane ; Mis-Gouarc, July (play. month) ; Mis-East, August; Mis-Gues- 
golo, September ; ; Mis-Mezre, October; Mis-Diu, November (black month); 
Mis-Guerdin, December (month of black storms.) 
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OBSCURE WORD IN LYCOPHRON. 


inate 


We discover a word in the Cassandra of Lycophron, which, gs 
it does not occur elsewhete, has caused some embarrassment to 
various commentators. I allude to πέῤῥα, in verse 1428, arid 
shall lay before my reader the whole original passage to which it 
belongs :— | 

Κύφελλα 8 lav τηλόϑεν ῥοιζουμένων 

ὑπὲρ κάρα ὁτήσουσι, κίμμερδς δ᾽ ὅπως 

σκιὰ καλύψει ΠΕΡΡΑΝ,, ἀμβλύνων σέλας. 


‘These lines are interpreted by Reichardus,—“ Partim sagittarum 
multitudine, veluti nube, ‘“ Solem” obscurat;” and, ateording to 
the more literal Latin version, thus— “ 


‘‘ Nubes etiam sagittarum procul emissarum, 
Supra caput stabant, et tanquam caligo, 
Umbra ‘‘Solem” tegit, hebetans lucem.” 


That πέῤῥα was a foreign word, and not improbably Egyptian, 
one commentator affirms ; “inter voces extraneas et forte Egyp- 
tias numeranda.” ‘That it wasa Persian name for ‘the sen,’ has 
been the opinion of others, as Canterus observes. But he and 
Meursius would alter it to πέτρα, which Callimachus and Euripides 
have used in that sense. ΕΣ 
Now let us examme Lord Royston’s admirable translation of 

the Cassandra, (published in the Classical Journal; Nos. xxv 
and XXvil.) e find that he renders the Greek lines above 
quoted, thus— 

‘‘ High o’er their heads a sleet of arrowy shower: 

And iron clouds shall canopy the globe 

With dreadful shade, veiling the light of heaven.” 

Class. Journal, No. xxvii. p. 53. 


Here, in my opinion, the word globe, corresponding to #tppa; 
does not imply the solar, hut the terrestrial orb ; as we might say, 
“the earth,” “the world,” &c. Yet in his note respecting this 
obscure passage, having remarked that the scholiast explains πέῤῥα 
as signifying “the sun,” Lord Royston seems inclined to adopt 
this interpretation; and (if I rightly comprehend his meaning) 
would think the word, expressing in a general sense any spherical 
body, any orb, or glube, not inapplicable, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, to that een 

luminary, a chief object of adoration among the ancient Per- © 
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sians. Whether I have misundefstood his lordship or not, will 
best appear by the quotation of a passage from his own note. 
“ The word,” says he, “is perhaps of Persian origin; for, when 
mentioning the disasters of a Persian army, our author may be 
supposed to have given a Persian name to a Persian deity. 
2 “Ber,” in the modern Arabic and Persian lenguages, signifies 
“‘a globe;” if adopted by a Greek, he would give a Greek termi- 
nation to this monosyllable, and IZ would be the nearest approxi- 
mation he could make to the sound of its initial; for B was pro- 
bably pronounced soft, like our V.”—(Clas. Journ. No. xx¥ii. 
. 53.) 
P T am willing to allow the ingenuity of this conjecture; and 


that if the Persians ever called: the sun per (,), it would be 


written by the Arabs ber, as their alphabet does not furnish the 
letter p. But, in the first place, ἡ cannot discover that either 
ber or per was among the various names which the ancient Per- 
sians bestowed on the sun. Secondly, the word ber, I may ven- 
ture to affirm, is never used to express generally “a globe,” any 
orb, or sphere; although, as Richardson informs us, it signifies 
‘‘the continent, the earth, the globe.” (See his Arab. and Persian 
Dict. iu voce .,) Here it is globe merely in the sense of this 
earth ; it is land in opposition to water, or the sea; and ber u 
bahr (κε: 2 » is a very common antithesis, *“‘land and sea.” 
But we now speak of ber as an Arabic word. As Persian, I do 
not find in the best manuscript Farhangs or Dictionaries (the 
Jehangirt, Berhan Kattea, &c.) any signification of either ber or 
that will favor Lord Royston’s conjecture, by the general sense 

of “a globe.” | 
If, however, we still seek a Persian origin for Lycophron’s 
πέῤῥα, let us consult not Richardson’s Dictionary, at least the first 
edition, which is defective in many significations of words, but 
the manuscript Farhangs above mentioned, and we shall discover 


that per (»») spelt with the same letter as πόῤῥα, and genuine 


Persian, may be used in a sense fully applicable to the sun, a8 
globe would have been; for it expresses “light, splendor, efful- 


gence,” &c. being equivalent to 95) pertau, cghingy Pusheni, Sc. 


I do not by any means offer this suggestion as a substitute for 
. Lord Royston’s conjecture; it is not altogether satisfactory to 
myself; and Lycophron would scarcely employ the word πέῤῥα 
and σέλας in the same line and in the same sense. 

'- Reverting, after all,,to the opinion of that commentator, who 
thought that πέῤῥα was, “ forte inter voces Egyptias numeranda ;” 
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the reader should consult a most elaborate Essay, to which. this 
very word gave occasion, composed by the learned Granville 
Penn, Esq., and published in the Oriental Collections, Vol. 1. 
(1797), under the title of “ Conjectures on the Egyptian Original 
of the Word ΠΥ͂Ρ, and on its primitive Signification in Greece.” 
e author proves, with considerable ingenuity, that 1p} was an 
_ ordinary and colloquial term for the sun in Egyptian ; that Lyco- 
ron industriously supplied his vocabulary, not only with obso- 
ete Greck words, but some that were current in the languages 
of neighboring nations, particularly Egypt; thus he uses ftps 
for wine, βάριν for a ship, &c.; lastly, that from some circum- 
stances in the history of Lycophron, it may be reasonably conjec- 
tured that he had been in Egypt. Mr. Penn demonstrates the 
easy transition of πιρὴ into πέῤῥα ; and adds, that “ ulthough the 
form of πέῤῥα may not be found, as Canterus says, in any other 
author, 1 am yet much disposed to suspect that the same identical 
Egyptian word, under another form, has existed in the Greek 
language from very early times.’—(Or. Coll. vol. 1. p. 142.) 
This leads him into a disquisition on the word πῦρ, and thence on 
Pyramid, interesting in a high degree to every antiquary and 
philologer. . | 
October 1818. M.Y. 
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Havine for some years studied, with considerable attention, 
the antiquities of Egypt, endeavoring to illustrate them by a 
comparison of the classical accounts with the observations of 
modern travellers, I was much gratified when some numbers of 
this Journal offered to my perusal various communications bearing 
the name of Sir William Drummond, an author who always 
affords instruction and entertainment, and whose pages exhibit so 
many interesting proofs of erudition and ingenuity. I now more 
particularly allude to his Essay “ On the Science of the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans,” the fourth part of which has just appeared in 
the thirty-fifth number of this work. He there (p. 18) condemns 
Diodorus Siculus as one who “has. most grossly misunderstood 
and misrepresented the mysterious mythology of the Egyptians,” 
and who is not worthy of credit when he describes their manners 
and customs. ‘ He tells us,” says Sir William, “ that the em- 
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balmer who was employed to open the body of a person deceased, 
in order to take out the intestines, was obliged to fly for his life 
from the presence of the relations and attendants, who assailed 
him with stones as soon as the operation was over.” “The prac- 
tice of embalming,” adds Sir William, “ could hardly have been 
᾿ established for ages in a country where it was the custom to stone — 
the embalmer.” Nothwithstanding the evident justness of this 
reflection, we find that a similar inconsistency prevails among 
the present inhabitants of a place very distant from Egypt. A 
traveller who visited Persia about eighteen years ago, having 
noticed a town called Dires, in past ages of considerable extent 
and magnificence, but now fallen to decay, informs us, that—‘‘ A 
few scattered hovels still insult its former splendor ; and the people 
preserve the singular custom of not permitting a Moordu-Sho 
(a washer of dead bodies) either to inhabit or enter their village 
without being required. Whenever a person dies, they send to 
Kazroon for a Moordu-Sho; and the instant he has performed his 
duty, they drive him away with stones and sticks; conceiving, 
that if they hold any intercourse with him, they will soon, them- 
selves, require’ his good offices.”-<(See ‘“ A Tour to Sheeraz ; 
by Edward Scott Waring, Esq.,” p. 21, Lond. 1807.) A different 
reason, however, is assigned by Diodorus Siculus (lib. 1.) for the 
persecution of that operator called Paraschistes, among the 
. ‘ancient Egyptians. “ They regard,” says the historian, “ as 
worthy of hatred, whatsoever person wounds or offers any injury 
to a body of the same nature as his own:” ὑπολαμβάνουσι γὰρ 
puontoy εἶναι! πάντα τὸν ὁμοφύλῳ σώματι βίαν προσφέροντα καὶ τραύματὰ 
ποιοῦντα, καὶ καθόλου τι κακὸν ἀπεργαζόμενον. i must also observe, that 
Diodorus marks a very strong distinction between this Παρασχίστης, 
the odious dissector, who actually cut the flesh with an /Ethiopiin 
stone, and the ταἀρίχευτας, or embalmer, whose office was to anoint 
‘the body with oil of cedar, and to season it with precious spices 
ef various kinds. “This person,” says Diodorus, “they held in 
high honor and respect ; for he was admitted to familiar intercoursé 
‘with the priests, and might freely enter the temples as a man of 
‘sacred character.” Οἱ ragiyevras δὲ καλούμενοι πάσης μὲν τιμῆς καὶ 
πολυωρίας, ἀξιοῦνται τοῖς δὲ ρῆσι συνόντες καὶ τὰς εἰς ἴερον εἰσόδους 
:ἀκολύτας ὡς ἱεροὶ ποιοῦνται. du not venture to insinuate that the 
custom above-mentioned by Mr. Scott Waring may be a vestige 
of ancient embalming. We know, on the authority of Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, Cicero, Justin, Procopius, Agathias, and others, 
that the Persians in early ages most commonly exposed their dead, 
and did uot inter the bones until they had been denuded of flesh 
by birds and beasts; and such is the practice of their descendants, 
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the present Gubrs and Parsis, the fire-worshippers of Persia and 
of India. Yet an antiquarian Orientalist of my acquaintance, 
who has bimself visited those countries, entertains an opinion that 
among the ancient Persians, human bodies were occasionally 
embalmed; and on this subject he has collected from Eastem 
manuscripts, and other sources, many curious anecdotes, which, ou 
a future occasion, he will offer to the public. 


October, 1818. P. D. Κ. 
a ΣςΣ αΣςς 


DE CARMINIBUS ARISTOPHANIS 
COMMENTARIUS 


Avuctore G. B. 


Pars VI.—{Vid. No. XXXI. p. 43.] 





In Prefatione ad Horatimm suum. Bentléiug (non sige dolore 
quodam, ut opinor) confessus est longe longeque difficilius esse 
hodie, quam in annis superioribua, emendationes conscribere. Hane 
septentiam esse unice veram is quoque fatebilur, qui ad Aristo- 
phanis cantus accessent perpoliendi causa. Quantillum etenim 
apicilegium sibi relictum esse queretur. Dialogis vero extra 

ros messem quidem largam esse, in qua ingenilum peracutum 
et assiduum laborem noa sine laude integra exerceat, illi confé- 
denter promitto. Specimen exiguum emendationum mearum dedi 
in Class. Journ. No. χχχι. p. 37. multo plenius alio tempace 
daturus. Sed opperiri in animo est, donec Reisigius, aluque ¢ 
Germanis nova subsidia comparaverint e libms MSS. vel ingesio 
- collecta. Et cum mibil restet, quod ali conferre possint, tune 
meum erit φῶς ἀνέλπιστον pretendere. Interim satius est Commen- 
tario finem imponere percurrendo treg fabulas, quarum cantug sunt 
facillime expediendi. In Pace exstat 


116, 7. ἀντιστρ. tuin metrumque. 


118 et sqq. ἐπῳδός 
346 et sqq. στρ. 
S35 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. 


114, 3. ae, Inter hee lege προλιπὼν ἔμ᾽ : non ἐμὲ ob hia- 


: Ita Hermann. de Metr. p. 362. ed. 1. 
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480 et sqq. στρ. 


Ita Hermann. de Metr. p. 290. ed. ¥. lege in 
486 et 844. ἀντιστρ. 


469. “Arye τοῦτα συνέλχετε καὶ σφῴ : et dele ὡς 
in 400. , 
5t2-et sqq. 


ἄγε νῦν Vulgo ἐπεντείνωμεν. At sepe ἔτι cum 
ἄγε πᾶς ἢ comparativis jungitur. Cf. Av. 370. 


μὴ νῦν ἀνῶμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ bv-\ Prom.Q86. Pers. 438. Soph. El. 1180. 

τείνωμεν ἀνδρικώτερον. Antig. 64. (μα. T. 272. Eccl. 1078. 

χαὶ μὴν ὁμοῦ ors ἤδη" Thesm. 467. κομψότερον ἔτι: unde in 
| ἤδη ᾽στι τοῦτ᾽ ἐχεῖνο. Av. 106. Μὴ γὼ νόημα κομψότερον ἥκου- 
qa πω. legi poterat ἤκουσ᾽ ἔτι: at ἔτι 1 tali formula potius de futuris 
‘quam de preteritis usurpatur. 


‘581 et sqq. στρ. αἵ." : πως ἄντιστρ, al, 
ὦ χαῖρε χαῖρε φίλταθ᾽, ὡς μόνη γὰρ ἡμᾶς ὠφελεῖς. 
ἀσμένοισιν ἡμῖν ἦλθες" ἦσθα καὶ μέγιστον ἡμῖν 
᾿σῷ γὰρ ἐδάμημεν πόθῳ, κέρδος, ὦ ποθουμένη 
δαίμονα βουλόμενοι πᾶσι γεωργικὸν ὅσ- 
εἰς ἄγρον ἀνερπύσαι. 5 οι βίον ἐτρίβομεν. 10 

στρ. β'. ἄντιστρ. B’. 

MWOAAR γὰρ ἐκάσχομεν ll dere σὲ τά τ᾽ ἀμπέλια, 16 
πρίν ποτ᾽ ἐπὶ σοῦ γλυκέα καὶ τὰ νέα συκίδια 

. κἀδάπανα" τοῖς δ᾽ ἀγροίκ- τἄλλα θ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ae” ἔστι, φύτα 
οις κεχαρί- ἢ ᾿ς προφγελάσε- 
σαι χίδρα φᾷ καὶ τέρενα. ται συλλαβόντ᾽ ἄσμενά σε. 


*V.6. Vulgo exstat post ἐτρίβομεν. ν. 12. Malim ἀπὸ σοῦ. ν. 14. Vul- 
.ο καὶ φίλα τοῖς ἀγροίκοισιν γὰρ joba: at ε και yap ys erui κεχαρίσαι : 
cujus gl. est ἦσθα φίλα v.15. E καὶ σωτήρια effeci σᾷ κα τέρενα. 
Est ca pro cae. Eustath. IA. N. p.940. et Philemon Lex. V. Σῶος 
citant ex Aristephane Ἢ pat) γὰρ σᾶ καὶ τὰ κρέα χ᾽ ὦ κάραβος. 
V. 18. Vulgo ὅσα γ᾽. De ag’ ἐστι. vid. ad Thesm. in Class. Journ, 
No. xxviil. p. 234. v. 20. Vulgo oe λαβόντ᾽ ἄσμενα. Dedi συλ- 
‘AgBdvr’—oe. Ἢ Eg. 1390. pro σὺ λάβῳς corrigit Bentl. συλλάβῃς. 
Sed in his mibi non usquequaque satisfacio, - 
.776 εἴ sqq. στρ. . 856 etsqq. ore. ᾿ sg. 
Foz et νην ἄνερ § [8 ἴα Kust. O60 ctgcht ayrierp. ¢ 118 in Schol. 
918, 9. Unum versum efficit Bentl. recte. lege tamen Πολλῶν γὰρ 
ὑμῖν ᾿Αϑμονεὺς ἄξιος ἐγὼ Τρυγαῖος. Brunckius quoque ‘Aduoveus. 
Q39 et sqq. 
XO. ὡς πάνϑ᾽, δ᾽ dv θεὸς θέλῃ γε χ᾽ ἣ τύχη κατορβοῖ---- ἡ 
ΤΡ. ὡς πάντα δῆλ᾽ ap ἐσθ᾽" ὁ γὰρ βωμὸς θύρῃσι καὶ δή. 
ΧΟ. ἔπειχ᾽ ἐν ὅσῳ νῦν σοβαρᾷ θεόθεν 
μετάτροπος αὖρα χατέχει πολέμου" . 
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viv γὰρ ξαίμων φανερῶς ἄγαθ᾽ ἅματα θεὶς βάζει 5. 

“« χώρει κατὰ πλοῦν" ἕτερον δ᾽ ἑτέρῳ τὰ θεῶν txiavel.”” 
V. 1. Vulgo δῆλά γ᾽ tof: dedi δῆλ᾽ ag: vid. paulo supra. V. 5. 
Vulgo εἰς ἀγαθὰ μεταβιβάζει. Inde erui Oss ἀγαθ' ἅματα βάζει. 
Etenim Θ excidit οὐ €: mox ματα est ἥματα dies: dein permu- 
tantur βιβάζει et βαξίζει in Av. 1680. Hic vero βάζει δαίμων dicitur 
ut καιρὸς καλεῖ in Phil. 466. ἀκμὴ καλεῖ in Hec. 1042. vocat Auster in 
altum apud Virgilium : neque distat Ach. 198. Al σπονδαὶ ---᾿ Εν τῷ 
στόματι λέγουσι “ Baiv’ ὅποι θέλεις Καὶ μὴ ᾽πιτήρει σίτι ἡμερῶν τριῶν." 
Sic enim legi debet is locus. V. 6. Vulgo exstat post v. 2. χωρεῖ 
κατὰ νοῦν ἕτερον δ᾽ ἑτέρῳ τούτων κατὰ καιρόν. At κατὰ καιρὸν eat gl. 
pro κατὰ πλοῦν. Cf. Tro. 102. Πλεΐ κατὰ πορθμὸν IA. A. 488. Ἡ 
δ᾽ Mev κατὰ κῦμα. Eq. 433. κατὰ κῦμ’---οὔριον Philoct. 1446. sic 
legendus ‘O98 ἐπείγει γὰρ Καιρὸς καὶ πλοῦς κατὰ πρύμναν. ‘Trach. 
467. ‘Peirw κατ᾽ οὖρον εἰ S. c. Ἤν 687. ἽἼτω κατ᾽ οὖρον. at in utrogue 
loco lege κατὰ ῥοῦν. Μοχ τὰ θεῶν erui e τούτων. Idem erratum emen- 
davi in Bacch. 323. Vid. Class. Journ. No.1. p. 80. De ra θεῶν 
pro of θεοί: vid. Blomfield. Pers. 1. Denique ἐπκιπνεῖ dedi pro 
ἀπατᾷ. Cf. Hipp. 573. Δεινὰ γὰρ τὰ πάντ᾽ ἐπιπνεῖ. scil. Κύπρις. 
᾿Εαηρίάεα ridet Comicus. Cf. Ipp. A. 1825. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἀλλάσσων 
αὔραν ἄλλοις ἄλλαν λαίφεσι. Sic enim emendavi ad Tro. 101. 


950 et sqq. . 
οὐκοῦν ἁμιλλήσεσϑον, ὡς \V. ὁ. Ita Bentl. V. 6. Vulgo προσδώ- 
ὁ Χαῖρις, ἣν ὑμᾶς ἴδῃ, σετε δήπου. Istud δήπου est ineptum. 


_ πρόσεισιν αὐλήσων ἄκλητ- { Reposui ἄντ᾽ ὄψου, τοδί. Quo dicto 
os, κᾷτα τοῦτ᾽ εὖ οἶδα, τῷ (Chorus pugnos in pugnam -aptat. Cf. 
φυσῶντι καὶ πονουμένῳ Pac. 122. ἐξετ᾽ ἐν ὥρᾳ Κολλύραν μεγά- 
προσδώσετ᾽, dvs’ ὄψου, τοδί. VAny xad κόνδυλον ὄψον bx’ αὐτῇ. Ubi 

Schol. citat τὸ λεγόμενον. Εἰ δ᾽ οἶνον 
αἰτεῖ κόνδυλον αὐτῷ δός. At Suid. in Κόνδυλον habet ᾿Δριστοφανὴς 

“Hy ὃ παῖς οἶνον αἰτῇ, κόνδυλον αὐτῷ δίδου. lege igitur. Ei δ᾽ οἶνον 

αἰτεῖ παῖς, δὸς αὐτῷ κόνδυλον: cui similem versum excitat ΕἸ, 

‘Chr. ex Ευϑίαίμο ᾿Αρτὸν δὸς πτωχῷ καὶ κόνδυλον. ὄψον ex’ 

᾿ αὐτῷ. Hine corrige et intellige Vesp. 1546. ubi postquam 

Philoclem dixerat ᾿Απολῶ γὰρ αὐτὸν, ἀμελίᾳ δοὺς κόνδυλον (sic enim 

‘legebat Schol. ut patet ex verbis ejus “ίδωμι ἀύτῳ κόνδυλον καὶ 

ἀπολῶ αὐτὸν) mox subdit Νὴ Ai ὀψώνηκ᾽ ἄρα : at dicere debuit doy 

yx ἄρα : quo dicto, Carcini filium pugnis contundit. De ἥχειν in 

hac re, Vid. Valck. ad Phosn. 196. 

1023 et sqq. | oe 

σέ τοι θύρῃσιν χρὴ ἡ hte μένοντά τοι νῦν σχ- 

μένοντα τὰς σχίζας _lpse νῦν trajeci in v. 8. et: 

δευρὶ τιθέναι. ταχέως νῦν \re in τὰς mutavi. 

τά τε πρόσφορ' ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις. J - ες τος 


Φ 
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1027 et sqq. . 
πῶς 8 οὐχί ; τί γὰρ σὲ πέφευγ᾽, 
ὅσα χρὴ σόφον ἄνδρα ; τί δ᾽ οὐ 

. σὺ φρονεῖς, ὅποσ᾽ ἐστὶ χρεῶν 
δόκιμον τὲ copy φρενὶ καὶ 
πόριμον ἔν 


γε τόλμῃ. 
de Metr. 418. ed. 4, aliter hec 
1033 et sqq. 

τίς οὐκ ay ἐπαινέσει- In 


ev ἄνδρα τοιοῦτον, ὅσ- 

τις πόλλ᾽ ἀνατλὰς ἔσωσ- 

ev τὴν ἱερὰν πόλιν, 

χ᾽ ὃς οὐχὶ ποπαύσεται 

ζηλωτὸς ἅπασιν ὧν ; 
1147 et sqq. στρ. 
1159 εἴ 844. ἀντιστρ. § 


1305 et sqq. στρ. 
1S11 et sqq. ἀντιστρ. 


Ald. 


Brunck. qui edidit παύσει. 
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V. 8. Vulgo male Rav. ἂν χρεῶν 
ἐστί V.4. Vulgo τόν γε σόφῃ δόκι- 
pov. At γεεβῖ τε: Mox τὸν est 
ex emendatione vocis, πορίμω- 
Dein ἐν excidit ob ov: mox MS, 
γε. De yesic posito. cf. Pac. 388. 
ubi ΕἸ. Chr. ἔν γε τῷδε. Hermann. 


constituit. 


πεκαύσειε wor ov. Silet 


2 Ita Kust. e Schol. 
Ita Bentl. qui legit ἐμβάλλετον cum Ald. 


et οὐδὲν cum Suid. 


1329 et sqq. Inter hzc sunt sex systemata, sic legenda. 


TP. δεῦρ᾽ ὦ γύναι, εἰς ἄγρον, 

ὅκως μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ καλὴ 

καλῶς κατακείσει" 

Ὑμὴν 'γμέναι᾽ ὦ. 

ὦ τρὶς μάκαρ ὡς δικαΐ- 5 

ws τάγαθα νῦν Byers 

εὐνῆς ὑμεναίοῳ τ᾽, 

ἱγμὴν 'γὙμέναι ὦ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀράμνοι φέρω- 

pay οἱ προτεταγμένοι 10 

τὸν νυμφίον ὠὥνδρεσ- 

Ὑμὴν ‘Teves ὦ 

ΤΡ. ὦ χαίρετε ΧΟ. χαίρετ᾽- ἀνδο- 
ος δ᾽ ἣν ξυνέπησθϑε νῷ- 

ΤΡ. τί δράσομεν αὐτοί ; 1ὅ 
ἱγμὴν 'γμέναι᾽ ὦ. 


ΧΟ. 


ΧΟ. οἰκήσετε γὴν καλῶς" 
οὐ πράγματ᾽ ἔχοντες ἄλλ᾽ 
ἢ συκολογοῦντες" 
᾿γμὴν Ὑμέναι᾽ ὦ. 
φήσεις δ᾽ ὅταν αἰσθάνῃ. 
τοῦ μὲν μέγα καὶ παχὺ, 
τῆς ὃ ἡδὺ τὸ σῦκον, 
“Tuy μένα ὦ 
οἶνόν τε wing πόλυν, 45. 
πλακοῦντά τ᾽ et “( σθέγει 
τρυγήσομεν αὐτοί," 
ἱγμὴν Ὑμέναν᾽ ὦ. 
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Ad hunc locum emendandum utilissimus est Cod. Rav. qui solus - 
servavit vv. 13. et 14. alio licet in loco: sedem quoque suam 15. et 
27. in edd. non habent: quorum uterque est bis repetitus; male ; 
quod patete Schol. ᾿Εν τισὶν οὐ φέρεται δύο τὰ μέτρα. In v. 7. 
erul εὐνῆς ὑμεναιου rex Tuny Treva’ ὦ : quod epiphonema seme] 
tantum dici debet ad finem singularis Systematis. ¥. 10. προτετδι- 
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γμένοι Bentl. et Dawes. v. 14. Rav. ἄνδρες κἀν ξυνέπησθόέ μοι. ἴη- 
concinne.v. 17. Inepte γοῦν. Reposui γῆν. Rem depingit Comsicus 
eandem atque Sophocles per’ Apaonos γὰρ εἰσι yatépay γύαι in Ant. 
576. Ipse Noster Usurpat γήδιον similiter in Pac. 570. “er? ἔγωγ᾽ 
ἤδη ᾿πιθυμῶ καὐτὸς ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἄγρον, Kal τριαινοῦν τῇ δικέλλῃ διὰ “χρόνου 
τὸ γήδιον: que sunt sensu duplici: unde corrigas Pac. 712. ἾΩ φιλ- 
tary δεῦρ ἔλθε καὶ δός μοι κύσαι. “Ag’ dv βλαβῆναι διὰ χρόνου τι σοὶ 
δοκῶ, ἾΩ δέσποθ᾽ Ἑρμῆ τῆς ‘Oxwpas κατελάσας. At κατελάσας postu- 
Jat casum quartum. Cf. Eccl. 1082. Ποτέρας πρότερος οὖν κατελάσας. 
lege ἾὯΩ δέσποτα, θερμῆς γὴν ὁπώρας κατελάσας. Usurpatur δέσποτα 
sine Ἑρμῆ in Pac. 378. Meam conjecturam fortasse confirmat 
/élian. Epist. vii. ipse emendandus: Τῆς Οπώρας οὖν καταγελάσας 
τί ἀδικῶ; ubi Kuster ad Eccl. 1074. legit κατελάσας : at legere 
poterat γῆν κατελάσας. ν. 18. Ludit in πράγματα: et mox in μέγα 
xa) παχύ. Cf. Lys. 23. Τὸ πρᾶγμα; πηλικόν τι; Μέγα" Μῶν καὶ 
παχύ; Ach. 788. “Efe μεγάλαν τε καὶ παχεῖαν κἠρύδραν Eccl. 1048. 
Μεγάλην ἀποδώσω καὶ παχεῖάν σοι χάριν. Pac. 926. oF παχείᾳ καὶ 
μεγάλῃ : nai ὗς sicut χοῖρος in duplici sensu accipitur. v. 21. Vul- 
gatum ἐσθίῃς hic jocum corrumpit: dedi αἰσθάνῃ. Cf. Longi 111. p. 
8). μαθοῦσα ἐνεργεῖν δυνάμενον. Etenim Chorus dun ‘eloquitur τοῦ 
μὲν μέγα καὶ παχὺ et οἶνον τε πίῃς πόλυν oculos ad feeminam conver- 
tit: ad Trygeum, dum verba τῆς ἡδὺ τὸ σῦχον εἰ πλακχοῦνται τ᾽ ἐδεῖ. 
eloquitur. Mulieres enim sunt bibaces : et placenta cibus ἐγερτι- 
κός.ν. 26. Ex ἐδεῖσθε erul ees σϑένει. Hic σθένει tuetur dictum ijlud 

ἥματα κἀν βίᾳ in Vesp. 1241. bene expositum in Classical 

ournal, No. xxx. p. 39. | 

Scribebam Etona Kalend. Mart. A.S. mpcecxvit. 


ne ey 


PORSONI NOTZ INEDITZ IN APOLL. RHO- 
DIUM, ED. BRUNCK. | 





Ix Bibliotheca publica Cantabrigie editionis Florentine exem lar 
Φ . e P . 8 e . Ῥ 
vidi, Cujus margini sequentes varias lectiones adleverat manus 

ignota, ex manuscripto codice proculdubio haustas. 


1. 1. in margine notatur πα- 51. πολυληΐου. 
λαιγενεών, quod quid sit nescio. 52. Εὔρυτος. 

7. ἐννεσίῃσι. 54. Αἰολίδης. 

29. ἔτι. 60. σᾷοδρα pro σφ. 

50. Χαλκωδονιοῖο 87. ἀπκηνέες. 


in Apoll. Rhodium ed. Brunck. 


115. Φιλιας. 1134. ἀρωγῇ. 

179. In Catalogo qui poema 1165. ‘Pudaxiras. | 
precedit recensetur Euphemi 1299. αμφίγυοι. 
‘ter Amphiona et Erginum. 1248, μεγάλ' ἔστενε. 
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414. ἀνεβρέψατο. 1257. πάμπρ. 
410. ἐρυμνάς. "1267. ἄπαστον. 
295. ἑοῖς. 1300. ὀρηΐκιοι. 
313. φθάσθαι. 1333. ἧκεν. 
322. καταβλώσκοντες. 1359. Μάβρον. 


341. νέον. 
446. ὅς γϑ. 
356. ἐὐκχρίνοντας. 


Tl. 17. Ei? αὖ. 


35. παπτήναντες. 


571. περιβάλλετο. 120. μέσσον. 
383. ταράσσον. 148. πυγμαχίην. 

| σ 181. ὀπίξεται. 
806. μέσην (sic). 210. κρυ. 
402. ὁπλίζοντες. 444, ἄλλων. 
403. νηὸν pro βωμόν, 246. ἀτροπίῃσιν. 
409. παρέσχ. 254. εὐθύς. 
432. σφάξαντο. 261. ἔσσεται. 
441. ἄγοντας. 264. ἀλαλκέμεναι. 
467. οὐδέν. 268. Καὶ xp. 
469. ἀκράατον. 375. ἔχοντες. 
472. καὶ ἐπισχόμενον (sic). 382. Κάλλιμα. 
494. κατερήτυθεν. 382. (in hac ed.) Ta x. 
513. σπ λήξαντος. 392. Νήσου. 
515. ἀοιδῆς. 895. Σάπειρες (sic). 
517. χϑοντο. ᾿ 470. 
531. ‘Hpaxaeyos. 494. ἀνυμένοιο. 
548. 505. Μυρτάϊον. 
551. Τριτωνίδος. 548. ἐπ᾽ εὐξείνοιο. 
874. ἐπανδρώσῃ. 556. ἀνωγῇ. 
918. θαρσύτεροι. 575. ἕλεν φόβος. 
0934. νυκτὸς pro νηός. 585. ὑπ. 
1025. τε 686. δείδεχ᾽ ἑταίφων. 

ed. ΕἸ. sed χεῖρας ΜῈ. 677. πολυπήμον. 

1082. λέχος (sic). 796. é. 
1106. ἀγόρευσεν. 798. Τυνδαρίδην. 
1132. ἀποστρέψαι ἐωργο. 862. κατήμυσαν. ° 
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O25. ἀμφεπένοντο. 
1027. θοάσσων. 


1029. θεμιστάων ni fallor. 


1125. ἐμμενίειν. 
11381. οἰκτείρ. 


857. ὅσσ᾽ ἀγόρευες. 
867. ing μαντείῃ. 
S69. ἕπεσθαι. 
590. ἔντοσε. 

673. ὅλον. 

71. μελικρατα. 


(sic) 441. πάρει. 442. Γη- 714. παύσειν. 


θήσεις. 


111. 168. ἐρεύϑεται. 
184. ἐεργομένοισι. 
276. ὑπό. 

287. φλογί. 

488. ἐτετραπόμεσθα. 
542. ἕν. 

543. ὦκα. 

615. ἀμφαδόν. 
651. τηϊσίην. 

707. περικάββαλεν 
808. ἀνεχεύετο. 
896. μ. 

831. Αὐσταλέας. 
870 δοιοί. 

0913. ἀπονόσφιν. 
068. ἐελδόμενοι. 
973. περιπεκτηυίϊαν. 


pes οὐδ᾽ ὅτε mar oy ἐνὶ ἢ 


γειτάεσκον. 


1068. ἀπ᾽ ὀφθαλμῶν. 


1121 ἄλλον. 
1251. eve 


IV. 111. “Ayscauvoy. 


118. πέλεν βωμοῖο. 
156. νόον. 


766,7. ἀήτας Πάντας. 

810. θυμηδέα. 

1178. 

1385. μεταχρονίην. 

1388. dvéxAyoay. 

1402. ἔπι. 

- 1429. ῥοιαί. 
1538. πόρους. 
1552. γαίης. 
ἾΩ πέπον. 

J. 128}. citat Etymol. Μ. p. 
663. 15. 

ΠῚ. 831. ἔψηχε Idem. p. 171. 
20. 

I. 1213. laudat Tzetzes ad Ly- 
cophron. 480. vide omnino Ruhn- 
ken. Epist. Crit. 11. p. 208. 

II. 705. laudat idem 208. ubi 
est"Ornore πετραίῃ ὑπὸ δειράδι vide 
Ruhnken. |. c. 

908. recte ηὐλίζετο ex Etymo- 
logo p. 82, 28. Vir doctus Misc, 
Observ. 11. p. 120. Ruhnokenius 
Ep. Crit. p. 210. 

I. 826. laudat Etymologus p. 
147. 30. ubi male χιονώδη. epithe- 
ton idem Thracie dedit Euripi- 
des Hec. 79. 


741 ° γίσσετο οἵ μετ᾽ ἴχνια utrum- 


196. Γαίης αὐτῶν θ᾽ ὑμείων ἐπαρ- que confirmat Etymologus p. 368, 


[4 
ον. 


352. αἶψα δὲ νόσφιν. 


40. 
411. lege ἱκέσθην ex Etymologo 


On the Greek Sapphic Ode. 


p- 411. 5. qui et particulam 
omittit. 


IT. 995. Θεμισκυρείαι legerat 


Taylorus Lect. Lysiac. p. 687. 


ut habet Etymologus p.445.31. 

I. 64. citat Eustathius ad Ho- 
mer. 1]. A. p. 101. 

IV .477. τέμνε schol. Sophocl. 
Electr. 447. 

I. 708.°Oxnore πετραίῃ ὑπὸ δει- 
pads. Tzetz. 

IV.974. καλαύροπα MS. apud 
Dorv. ad Chariton, p. 45. 

I. 96. vide Pausan. p. 4. 

IT. 606. f. ieverrat Brunckius. 

IV. 518. Etymol. p. $12. 34. 
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I. 769. δ ρ᾽ Schol. ad Theoentt. 
Ι. 124. ed. "Rom. 

IT. 99. σιγύννους Eustath. p. 
844. 17. 

942. laudat Eustathius p p- 362. 
31. 248. 1112. 35. 

I. 642. Etymol. p. 33. 26. ubi 
rectius "AyyeAins. 

IV. 1707. lege Medavreious ex 
Etymol. p. 142. 92. 

I. 551. 721. ᾿Ιτωνιδι primam 
corripit in inscriptione apud 
Pausaniam Attic. 13. p. 31. 

IV. 539. Sed totum locum 
citavit Quirinus e Cluveri Sici- 
lie 11. 16. p. 427. 





ON THE 


GREEK SAPPHIC ODE, 
of Sir William Browne's Institution. 





AmunstT the improvements in classical literature which the 
labor of modern scholars has produced, we may fairly reckon 
the more correct composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode in the 


University of Cambridge. 


Whoever in this view will take the trouble to examine Mr. 
Hall’s prize poem for the present year, Claus. Journ. xxxv. Ὁ. 
193...195, will find the structure and prosody accurately done on 
a model perhaps only too severe and restricted. 

i, At the beginning of the first, second, or third verse of the 
stanza, no word, sive enclitica, sive que sententiam tnchoare ne- 


queat, is in that ode admitted. 
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At the close of the first or second verse, 

ii. No monosyllabic word, being emphatic, or in close syntax 
with what follows,.is admitted ; 

iii. nor is any monosyllable, unless ending in s, and unem- 
phatic, elided. 

iv. In that part of the verse where the movement is Trochaic, 
no hiatus of a long vowel or diphthong appears, either as short 
extra ictum, or as lohg cum ictu, 

v. But neither in the Dactylic parts of the verse, where ὁ ana- 
logy at least might justify it, is a long vowel or diphthong, in 
hiatu, allowed to form a short syllable. 

Even Euripides does this: 


Medea, 428. τὰ» ἐμὰν ὑμνεῦσαι ἀπιστοσύναν. 
Ibid. 441. μένει, aibepla δ᾽ ἀνόπτα. 


At any rate, the Adonic verse, as being identical with the 
dactyl and spondee of the Anapestic system so called, may 
surely claim the same hiatus, 

μοῦσα καὶ ἡμὶν. 


and many such forms do occur in the Muse Cantabrigienses. 

vi. No elision of a long vowel appears at all; and even the 
short are rarely elided. ͵ 

In v. 29. of the Ode, φιλτάτα ᾽κειτ᾽ ἐν λοχίαις ἀνάγκαις, ἔχειτο 
suffers by a legitimate apheresis; but such an apostrophe it 
would be at least safer to avoid. 

. vii. No short vowel ad finem vocis presumes to form a short 
syllable, when followed by ζ, &, , or by Ba, yy, dp, py, &c. 

vili. But neither is any short vowel, ad jinem vocis, quamvis 
cum ictu, before the letter p, or before x, xp, bv, Bp, &c. allowed 
to constitute a long syllable, even after the dactyl. 

Yet we may quote from Euripides :— 

Pheniss. 1505. στολίδα χροκόεσσαν ἀνεῖσα τρυφᾶς. 


and Hippolyt. 757. ἕπτατο 9 χλεινὰς Αθήνας. 


| Of Pindar’s prosody, the first t Olympian Ode presents these 
instances, vv. 58, 9. σὲ δ᾽, ἀντί a α προτέρων om Φήγξομαν. 


o ἃ, 
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νυ. 65. δαμέντα φρένας ἱμέρω. 


ν. 71. Ζηνὶ τωῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ χρέος. 


In settling the dialect, or forms and flexions of Greek words, 
which the modern Sapphic Ode may most properly exhibit, we 
have to encounter much diversity of practice, and find very little 
to guide us in any principles hitherto laid down. Mr. Hall, like 
most of his predecessors, oscillates betwixt the colic of Sappho 
and the late Doric of Theocritus---a strange mixture of ages, 
as can well be imagined. 

Wherever some determinate rule is wanting, inconsistency 
and discord must naturally follow. And it is not therefore at 
present imputed as any fault to Mr. H. that in the course of 
twenty-six stanzas, many points of etymology and accent occur, 
which cannot be reduced to any one system and which can just 
as little be reconciled to each other. 

Let us once more’ attempt to decide this question in a practical 
way and to lay down a clear and consistent line for the guid- 
ance of young scholars in writing the Greek Sapphic stanza, . 

1. Grant, that the text of SAppno’s few reliques has received 
from the critical acumen and depth of Mr. Blomfield its most 
elaborate and perhaps final castigation. Yet surely, even now, 
no modest man would undertake, for the labor of a life-time, 
to write, on a new subject, six and twenty stanzas, exactly and 
purely after the manner of Sappho! One may defy any man 
living to do it and to demonstrate it rightly done. The thing 
is impossible: and it palpably is so, from the want of materials 
for imitation in the archetype. 

2. If a distinct and complete model then be required, on which 
a Greek ode in the A£olic: dialect may be attempted with any 
chance of success; the only Zolian poet yet extant presents his 
lyric treasures, in sufficient abundance and variety, for the 
purpose. 

PINDAR, in the most brilliant age of Greece, enjoyed unex- 
ampled celebrity ; ; marked indeed with a dialectic character af 
his own, yet nof “provincial and rude, but elegant at once and 
popular—-from Thebes to Athens, and from Syracuse to Cyrene. 





i Vid. C. J. ix. 120—~ 194. Xiil. 163-—166. 
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3. But why should not a third Sect arise, discarding the study 
of Pindar as arduous or unnecessary, and the model of Sappho 
as quite impracticable? A general pattern might easily be 
found in the collective manner and matter of the Choral odes of 
the three Greek Tragedians. Nothing of the kind perhaps has yet 
been attempted or avowed: though in the simplicity of its style 
and dialect (from the slight use of a few Doric forms which the 
Tragics allow) such a composition could hardly fail of succeed- 
ing. At any rate, that plan would effectually banish the Chaos 
of dialect and style, which now so disagreeably prevails. All 
would then be of a piece; and we should not be offended by 
Pindar conflicting with Theocritus, or by Sappho jostling with 
Menander, in the very same verse. 





Here, it may be said, are two rules proposed, clear enough, 
each of them, and consistent, to be sure; but much too strict 
and narrow for the young scholar to observe, who in School or 
in College is called upon to write the Greek Sapphic stanza. 

Some indulgence may seem fairly due to so candid a plea: 
and he who makes the plea honestly, will not be condemned, if 
in an exercise where the muse of Pindar predominates, he har- 
moniously introduce the diction of the Tragic ode, or with the 
matter and manner of the Tragic ode consistently unite the 
style and the dialect of Pindar. 

Only, at all events, in this advanced and advancing period of 
Greek literature, let the Prolusiones Academice have a steady 
bearing to some age, to some character, to some plan. 'The 
great, the only rational object, proposed in these prizes of our 
University, is to encourage the cultivation of classical taste 
along with exactness of critical knowledge. And how far that 
object can be effected by a long Poem which is allowed to blend 
in one mass almost any thing and every thing from Theocritus 
to Homer; it must be left to older and higher Heads to deter- 
mine. 

25 Nov. 1818. R.S.Y. . J.T. 

P.S. To show the awkward appearance arising from the 
want or the neglect of some determinate rule, a few instances by 
way of illustration shall be given from the Greek ode for the 
present year. C. J. u. 5. 
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v. 2. moxa. This form of the word is from Theocritus. | 
In Sappho, it is ποτα: in Pindar, ποτε. 
v. 6. χεοῖσα . on all accounts, ought to be χέοισα. 
v. 9. τεῖν is unknown to all three. 


S. has σοι: T. τιν and τοι: P. τιν. 
v.13. ὁτεῦ, as also rev. onic, in Homer and Herodotus. 


- V. 15. τευ, 
and 19. τεῦ... tui. in Theocritus only, and there marked as _ 
suspicious by Gaisford. : 


vv. 27, 41. τυ, te. Sat rustice, apud i ipsum Theocritum. 
'S. has τε; P. has σε, instead. 
Vv. 35, GL. xapedons, τεκεύσης, Ought, according to T: Theocritus 
and P indar, to be καμοίσας, τεκοίσας. 
vv. 69, 102. infra, βανοῖσα, recite. 
Vv. 38. γραφέως, an Altic form, and pro iambo. 
v. 43. κοῖος, Jonic, in Herodotus. 
vv. 46, 67. ὀππάτων, in Sappho only ; 
why in v. 88. is it written dupa? 
Vv. 46, 82. στάσδων, παννυχίσδοισαι.. .. 
why not at v. 66, ἔχρῃσδον, also, after Sappho and Theocritus? 
Υ, 51. ἄλγευς, after Sappho alone ; 
yet v. 10. τέλεος, the form of Theocritus and Pindar. 
v. 74. τείροντι, recte, according to all three; 
but v. 82. θορυβοῦσιν ought to be θορυβεῦσιν, if taken from xe’, 
v. 5. of Theocritus. He elsewhere has the forms, φιλέοντι, wo- 
θεῦντι : κελαδέοντι is in Pindar. 
v. 80. πολίτων (at any rate, πολιτῶν») ought to be πολιτᾶν. P. 
has πολιατᾶν and ἱππευτᾶν; T. has μυκητᾶν, a word not unknown 


to the translators of Gray’s Elegy into Greek. . 








Two errors, one in the structwre of the stanza, and one in the 
‘signal misapplication of a tense, shall here finally be noticed; es- 
pecially, because Mr. Hall in both points appears to have been 
misled by the practice of some very eminent scholars. Deference 
to such names might continue to mislead : and the following re- 
marks will at least enable the young writer to judge for himself 
on a fair view of the objections proposed. 

vy. 27, 8, 9. ἀμφί τυ ψυχρὸν γέφος ay’ ἀνία" 
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‘A δὲ γυναικῶν 
φιλτάτα, κι τ. A. 

The continuation of sense from stanza to stanza; if not too fre- 
quently occurring, admits of no controversy; unless where the 
break is sharp and sudden, in cases which hardly need to be 
specified here. 

But the close union of the Adonic with the third verse might 
. Fender it questionable, how far even the hiatus is allowable be- 
tween them. Little doubt can arise of its being harsh and 
awkward to open a new sentence (as in the passage quoted is 
done) with an Adonic verse; of which the first and natural use 
is to close the metre with an agreeable rest. 

On this ground of reason much more stress might be laid. 
But the direct authority of the original Poets, who wrote in this 
stanza, may justly be deemed more satisfactory and decisive. 

In the two odes of Sappho, then, consisting of eleven stanzas, 
not one instance of the kind occurs: nor in the ode known by 
the name of Erinna, consisting of five stanzas, is one such i in- 

stance to be seen. 
Thus far for the Greek. Now for the Latin, which must be 
allowed to carry some weight in the argument, after all deduc- 
tions for the different genius of Latin verse and of Greek with 
the very same metre. 

Horace, remarkable for the limits fixed by him to the struc- 
ture of the Sapphic, was not likely to disjoin the Adonic verse 
from the stanza to which it so naturally belongs. And. in all 
his odes of that metre, one only, a light and gay composition, 
even seems to yield any pretence for the disjunction com- 
plained of. 

Carmm. IV. xi. 1....6. 

Est mihi nonum superantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus; est in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apinm Coronis ; 

Est hederze vis [in horto] 
Multa, qua crines religata fulges: 
Ridet argento domus: &c. &c. 


Catullus, though very irregular if compared with the models 
of Horace after his time, never offends against this rule. And 
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Statius only too precise in his few select forms of structure 
for the Sapphic and the Alcaic stanza, would hardly seek or 
admit any freedom of variety unknown to his master. ‘The 
fact is accordingly. 

Turn now to the Muse Cantabrigienses; and even a rapid 
glance will discover a good score of these blemishes, for which 
no justification whatever can be drawn from the very peculiar 
context of Horace quoted above. 

Of Erinna and of Sappho it is needless to speak again. And 
the practical inference from the whole cannot surely be avoided 
any longer. Judicent erudite. 

ii. Of the Preterperfect middle so called, nothing can ex- 
ceed the absurdity in name or the mysteriousness in definition. 
But whatever be its origin, the most common occasions of its 
use are perspicuous enough; and that use is to signify... .. 
the present state, material, animal, intellectual, or moral, of 
what is called the subject of the verb. 

liad. B. 185. Καὶ δὴ δοῦρα σέσηπε νέων, καὶ σπάρτα λέλυνται. 

Ο. 111. Tids γάρ οἱ ὄλωλε μάχῃ ἔνι, κκιτ.λ. 

Ἐ. 482, ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὡς Λυκίους ὀτρύνω, καὶ μέμον αὐτὸς 

᾿Ανδρὶ μαχέσσασθαι. 
Θ. 555. Πάντα δέτ' εἴδεται ἄστρα, γέγηθε δέ τε φρένα 
ποιμήν. 

᾿ Similar verbs, correctly employed, occur very often in the 
Muse Cantabrigienses. But instances of the tense misapplied 
are wanted: the two following may serve. 

p. 126.......... Αἰολίων ἀπ᾽ ἄντρων 

᾿ δεινὸν ἔ ῥῥηξ᾽, εὐφορίας τε καρπὸν 
παντελῶς πέρσασα μέμηνε λάβρων 
δῆρις ἀελλῶν. 
μέμηνε PIO ἐμήνατο, raged. 
p. 127. ἀλλὰ φῶς χρύσειον ἔλαμψεν ᾿ΔΛοῦς 
ew we cee γεωργὺς δ᾽ 
εἰσορῶν θάλλοντα γέγηθε κἄρπον' 
γέγηθε pro ἐχάρη, rejoiced. 

From the Greek ode of the present year two passages may 
be quoted exhibiting a similar misapplication. 

WV. 2...5. εἴ ποκ᾽ ἐῤῥώγασιν ἀκήρατοί τιν 
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δακρύων παγαὶ, πάρα viv ἀφειδὲς 
vane κατείβειν 
ἀλγέων, X.T.A. 
That is, ἐῤῥώγασιν pro ἐῤῥάγη, gushed. 
vv. 41....50. μνᾶστις dy τις νῦν ὑποδῦσ᾽ ἔχει τυ 
ΝΞ ἘἘὌΕΥ ote ees ὄλβω 
τῶ πάλαι, κοῖος θεόθεν πέφηνε 
μεΐλιχος αἰῶν, 
εὖτε. . «ποκ᾽ "Ερφως............ 
ΕΣ γάμω κοὸύ- 
φοισι χάτεσχε 
σύζυγας δεσμοῖς, ἔτρεφεν τ᾽ ἀώτῳ 
ἀδονᾶν. 


That is, πέφηνε pro ἐφάνη, appeared, dawned. 





Other usages of this form of the verb are not unknown, 
though much less common. 

liad. X. 118. ὅσσα πτόλις He κέκευθε, hath in store. 

A far more extraordinary case remains behind, in the verb 
éxwxa, which answers to the English, I have seen, that is, Aere- 
tofore; where nothing of the act itself is present, except in the 
report of memory. 

Hliad. 2. 392. Tov μὲν ἐγὼ μάλα πολλὰ μώχῃ ἐνὶ κυδιανείρῃ, 

᾿Οφϑαλμοῖσιν ὅπωπα, καὶ eur’ ἐπὶ γηυσὶν ἐλαίσσας 
ες ᾿Αργείους κτείνεσχε, κ. τ. A. 
Vid. et Β. 799. et Ζ. 194. οὔπω. .-. et οὔποτε ... Oxwmra. 

To pursue the very different verb δ έδορκα through its pecu- 
liar usages, in Homer, Pindar, and Aischylus, might be an en- 
tertaining, but not at present a very necessary, task. Whoever 
looks closely into the matter, will find the curious notion of 
the ancients involved in it, that the eye was not merely the 
seat, but the source also, of vision and light. 
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Ox Professor Hermann’s Review of the New Edition of 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. Ὁ | 





“ Qu magno cum favore doctorum hominum in lucem 
emitti coepta est Editio Thesauri Gr. Linguz ab H. Stephano 
‘conditi, elus ΠΌΡΟΥ is ad nos perlatus est fasciculus, qui nu- 
mero tertius, re primus, et tantum non ipsum prestantissimi 
operis initium est.” 

The learned Professor is not quite correct in saying ‘* Fa- 
sciculus, qui numero tertius, re primus,” as if the Lezicon vo- 
cum peregrinarum in the first and the second Numbers were 
totally unconnected with the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, when 
in point of fact it contains 204 articles, incorporated from his 
Index; and several of them are of considerable length. 

“ἘΠ textum quidem non sumus ita morosi, ut totidem ubi- 
que litteris, quot a Stephano, exhibendum fuisse censeamus ; 
sed non intelligimus tamen, cur quantumvis levibus in rebus 
recedendum a prima editione fuerit. Contulimus eo fine dili- 
genter primas tantum quattuor paginas; in quibus septies 
signa parenthesdos omissa, jocum, jocatur, pro tocum, tocatur, 
(que Latina est:scriptura, cujus neglectio interdum errores 
gignit, ut quod p. 271. a. scriptum est, a Jamblicho, quod La- 
tine dici debebat ab Jamblicho,) Juvenalis xiv. pro [uvenal. Sat. 
14. Stephanum Byz. Ὅτο Stephanum, et alia huiusmodi animad- 
vertimus: que etsi levia sunt, et neminem morantur, tamen, 
quum caussa mutandi nulla esset, non fuisse mutanda exi- 
stimamus.” 

First, the Editors would remark that the parenthetical signs 
( ) employed by H. Stephens, are uniformly omitted by them, 
except in some cases, which very rarely occur, where their 
presence is deemed necessary for the sake of perspicuity ; nor 
indeed do they think that the learned Professor would have 
objected to this uniform omission of these signs, if he had per- 
ceived that the real motive of the Editors for omitting them 
was a desire to prevent that confusion between the signs of 
H. Stephens and their own, which must, had they acted other- 
wise, have frequently embarrassed the reader, and precluded 
the possibility of distinguishing the new from the old matter, 
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In the instance given by the Professor, the reader, who is 
aware of the fact that all the parenthetical signs in the new 
work include the new matter, can have no difficulty whatever 
in ascertaining what part of the article on ἀβακίσκος belongs to 
Steph., and what part belongs to the Editors. The signs () 
are generally used by the Editors in the verifications of Steph.’s 
references, as in the instance under the word ἀβακίσκος, Mo- 
schio ap. Athen. 5.(p. 207.c.) They were adopted for this pur- 
pose in preference to the [ ], because the latter were supposed 
to be more offensive to the eye, and would, had they occurred 
so frequently in the course of the page, as they must have 
done, if H. Steph. had been left in the possession of his ( ), 
have disfigured the book ; Moschio ap. Athen. 5. [p. 207. e.] 

The learned Professor sees no reason for changing Stepha- 
num into Stephanum Byz. Unless the Editors had a good reason 
for making the change, there was a good reason why they 
should abstain from it, because it would fill up more room. 
The fact is that the Editors made this alteration to prevent 
the possibility of the Geographer being mistaken for the 
Lexicographer. For the Editors have observed many places 
in the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, where the name Stephanus, 
if left in the new edition without any adjunct Byz. Ethnico- 
graphus, ete., would have led the more unlearned part of their 
readers to attribute to H. Stephens, whose name is so fre- 
quently introduced as a critic and an editor of classical works, 
that matter, which he had taken from his namesake of Byzan- 
tium. 

The Reviewer himself admits that these alterations of the 
original work are of a trivial nature; and the public may rest 
assured that no alteration whatever of any importance has 
been made by the Editors, and that even in trifling matters no 
alteration has been made from their caprice, without a due 
consideration of the advantages resulting from it. When the 
Editors professed their intention to re-publish the original 
work of H. Stephens without alteration, they of course meant 
that no alteration of any consequence would be introduced by 
them without giving notice to the reader, but that in minor 
points, such as the orthography of words, they reserved te 
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themselves a licence, which, on a strict scrutiny, they will not 

be found to have abused. For the sake of uniformity it wag 

deemed right either to alter Stephens’ orthography to their 

model, or else to adapt their's to his. They adopted the 

former alternative; and the question now is, admitting that 

they erred in thus altering Stephens’ orthography, whether the 

Reviewer himself, retaining it, would not, on the same prin- 
ciple of uniformity, have shaped his own to the standard of 
H. Stephens ? 

_ The Editors acknowledge their error, obligingly pointed out 

by the learned Professor, in writing a Jamblicho for ab Iam- 

blicho. But they must at the same time be allowed to observe 

that this mistake is not peculiar to themselves. See Schleu- 

sner’s Lex. in N. T. vv. ᾿Επεισαγωγὴ et Προάγω. - The title of a 
valuable work by Jo. T. Krebs is “" Decreta Romanorum pro 

Iudzeis facta ὁ Iosepho collecta.” Even Stephens himself has 
fallen into the same error: see the word Συνακτὴρ, where Ste- 
phens says, ‘‘ Peculiariter sic vocatur Subligaculi 5. Femora- 
lium quoddam genus, quod ita describitur a Iosepho.” The 
Reviewer will in all probability not condemn the Editors for 
not having retained this mistake, though the correction of it 
is certainly a deviation from that original, which they pro-. 
fessed to follow implicitly. 

With respect to their substitution of Julian for Iulian, Jam- 
blichus for Iamblichus, Josephus for Iosephus etc., the Edi- 
tors may be wrong in their orthography; but they have the 
sanction of names, which the Reviewer is accustomed to re- 
spect. Sec Rubnken in Timezi Lex. 6-7. et alibi, et T. Hem- 
sterh. in J. Poll. passim, et ad Lucian. 223., besides the uni- 
versal practice in this country. 

‘¢ Nisi quis novum plane Lexicon cendere vellet, servandum 
erat illud, quod Stephanus exstruxit, adificium, sed mutatis 
lis, qua ad usum incommoda sunt, Nam quum precipua 
virtus sit Lexicorum, ut quam facillime quidque inveniri pos- 
sit, el rei non ubique ab H. Steph. satistactum videmus. 
Quod si huic commoditati prospectum ab Editoribus esset, et 
gratiam iniissent magnam ab omnibus, qui usuri sunt hoe li- 


bro, et fecissent, ut opinamur, quod ipse | facturus fuisset 
Steph., si iterum ‘edidisset illum Thesaurum.” 


The Editors quite agree with the learncd Professot in 
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thinking that such alterations ought to have been made; but, 
having pledged themselves, as they had done, to republish the 
work of Stephens without disturbing his arrangement of the 
words, which was made dependent on his notions of their ety- 
mology, and young as they were in the confidence of the 
public, they could not venture to introduce such changes, how- 
ever necessary they might appear. 

‘*‘ Multa, que quis in ipso Thesauro querenda coniiciat, 
Indici, ac seepe ob eandcm illam rationem, quod neglecta fub- 
rant, inserta sunt. Sic statim ab initio, quum v. ἀάζω in The- 
sauro Positum sit, quis non ibidem etiam ἀάσκω commemoran- 
dum fuisse censeat? At hoc in Indicem coniectum est, nec 
placuit Editoribus Novi Thesauri eam rationem deserere, licet 
iidem aliquot alia verba ex Indice in ipsum Thesaurum re¢e- 
perint.” 

But the verb ἀάζω, Exhalo, at the beginning of the Thea., 
has nothing in common with ἀάσχω, Noceo, which Steph. has 
explained in his Index; and therefore the Editors in not con- 
joining the two verbs, have judged better than the Reviewer 
would have done in uniting them, as if they had sprung from 
the same root. | 

‘“‘ Tertium denique, quod incommodum est iis, qui Stephani 
‘Thesaurum consulunt, ἢ. e. quod queedam verba ut, ubi que- 
renda sint, discas, Indicis ingpectione opus est. Sic shrew, 
ῥήγνυμι, et quee hinc derivantur, allata sunt in v. ’Aphoom : ῥῶ, 
ῥῆμα, in Εἴρω : ῥοθὸς, δὴν, βροτὸς, ἀμβροσία, ἀβροτάζω, in “Péw. Hac 
ct similia iis locis poni nos quidem vellemus, qui supersedere 
queerentes molesto illo Indicis usu sinerent. Sed hzc, coepto 
iam opere, frustra optamus.” 

The Editors speak from their own experience, when they af- 
firm that it is impossible for scholars in general to use the 
work of H. Stephens without perpetual recurrence to the In- 
dex. Ifthe learned Reviewer can employ it, except in very 
few instances, without the drudgery of turning over the pages 
of the Index, he has certainly formed a better acquaintance 
with H. Stephens’ arrangement of the words under the roots, 
than any, to which the Editors pretend. Even if the Editors 
were, as the Reviewer suggests, to put ῥήσσω, and ῥήγνυμι 
not under ‘Agasow, but under P, ῥῶ and ῥῆμα not under 
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.Kipe; but under P, and so on throughout, they by no means 
think that the use of the Index would be superfluous. On 
fhe contrary, every consulter of the new work would, as in the 
old. work, find looking into the Index the shortest and readiest 
way to arrive at the information, which he might require, in- 
stead of turning over so many leaves of the text, and after all 
-pethaps being obliged to recur to the Index. 


** Nunc illud commemorare satis sit, interdum neglectum 
esse ordinem litterarum.” 


The alphabetical order has uniformly been observed by the 
Editors, except in a very few instances, where the matter >was 
sent to the press before the Editors discovered that some of the 
words had been accidentally thrown out of their proper place. 
And surely the learned Reviewer would rather see ᾿Απειράγαθος 
«διὰ its derivatives, inserted out of their proper places, after 
᾿Αφιλάγαθος, than altogether omitted. The General Index will 
however remove the objection. | 

** Hoc unum adiiciemus, ubi integra pagine, ac magcis 
etiam, ubi plures paginz in unius vocabuli explicationem in- 
sump tee sunt, valde incommodum esse evolventibus librum, 
quod in summo margine prime tantum vocabuli litter positz 
sunt. Ita quum de nomine ἄγαλμα a p. 181. usque ad p. 320. 
et yltra explicetur, singulis paginis adscriptee sunt litteree Ar, 
non minus quam iis paginis, quibus alia ab his litteris incipi- 
enfia verba continentur. Multo melius fuisset, ut nos quidem 
arbitramur, si integra v. “A'AAMA in his paginis legeretur, quo 

‘gtatim, qui aliquid quzercre vellent, quo in loco Thesauri ver- 
sarentur, animadverterent.” 

The Editors would not scruple to follow this advice, though 
it isa deviation-from the plan of the original work, if they 
could be satisfied of its practicability. But they find on consi- 
deration that the change would be attended with many incon- 
veniences to themselves, and very little advantage to the reader. 
The letters AIA might include two or three words discussed in 
the same column, but the word "ἌΓΑΛΜΑ would apply to only 
one of the words, discussed in the column, and there would 
not be sufficient room at the top of: the page to introduce any 
other word in capitals except the first. The reason of the 
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-Professor's suggestion is founded on the supposition that it 
would save the necessity of looking into the Index; but the 
‘Editors have already observed that the reader will always find 
-it to be the shortest and readiest way of arriving at the re- 
quired information to look into the Index, instead of endea- 
-youring to obtain it by turning over ‘the leaves of the text. 

The Professor has not explained himself sufficiently by 
saying whether he meant that the capitals should be used at 
the top of the page for every word discussed throughout the 
Thesaurus, or only for the radical word, or only in case of one 
wotd, such as ἄγαλμα, occupying several pages. If he meant 
the last, to follow his advice the Editors must have sacrificed 
uniformity. If he meant the first, the Editors could not for the 
‘reason already assigned have acted on the advice. If he meant 
the second, the advice indeed would have been practicable 
enough, and might be attended with some advantages to the rea- 
der, but they cannot conceive how its adoption would have super- 
seded the necessity of consulting the Index. “Ayw, for instance, 
including the derivatives and compounds, occupies thirty-three 
columns of the old work, and with all tlte advantage of AI at 
the top of the page, the Editors doubt whether the reader would 
not as easily and in as short a time find the position of any of its 
compounds or derivatives by looking into the Index, as he 
would by turning over the leaves of the text. 

Much has been said by the learned Reviewer about the dis- 
tribution of matter into wrong places; but the Editors would 
ask why a lexicographer should be precluded that right, which 
has been exercised, is exercised, and will be exercised by all 
critics, of making observations ex passant, which have often 

little and sometimes no apparent connexion with the topics in 
discussion? The Editors are criticised with the same severity 
‘by the Reviewer, as if they had expressly undertaken, what 
they did not undertake, to give a perfect Lexicon; as if they pos- 
sessed, what they do not possess, unlimited resources in books and 
money ; as if they could command, what they cannot command, 
all the time requisite for the undertaking ; and as if they had se- 
cured, what they have not secured, subscribers disposed, one 
and all, to wait with silent patience the slow progress of the 
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work. The General Index will refer the scholar to all the:mat- 
ter, which has been thrown out of its place; and the scholar so 
referred, having easily obtained the information required, will 
_gcarcely stop to consider why it was put in this or that place, 
put will be, or ought to be, thankful that it was put anywhere. 
It has been the great object of the Editors, so far as.it is prac- 
ticable without disturbing the arrangement of H. Stephens, to 
bring into one and the same article all the various synonymes, 
pecause by their juxta-position they mutually reflect light on 
each other. But this plan, excellent in itself, is accompanied 
with the disadvantage of extending the discussion of some ar- 
ticles to a length, which astonishes the reader, who does not 
consider that a great part of them properly belongs to other 
letters of the alphabet, and that the real length of each article is 
to be estimated without taking into the account the space oc- 
cupied by the discussion of synonymous terms. Stephens 
himself sometimes explains one word under another. The 
Reviewer, as a lover of order, would expect Stephens to 
put ῥαφανιδοῦσθαι under ‘Pagavos, but he has put it under 
Τίλλω. Schneider, in his valuable Lexicon, under the word 
Συνακτικὸς, wishing to defend the reading συνεκτικῷ in a passage 
of Lucian, found himself under the necessity of introducing 
matter, which belongs to Κροῦσις and Kgoverixis, because Lu- 
cian couples συνεκτικῷ with κρουστικῷ. If criticism be at all 
admitted into a Dictionary, the introduction of extraneous 
matter under particular words must also be allowed. In p.568., 
the Editors have occasion to quote the gloss of Hesychius, 
Πρόβολος" πρόμουλος, πράμαχος, προνοητὴς, and with a view to illus- 
trate the meaning of πρόβολος, they discuss by anticipation the 
word πρόμουλος, which the Interpreters have misunderstood, and 
then to support their explanation of πρόμουλος, they enter, also 
by anticipation, into the discussion of πρόμαχος, which has bean 
equally misunderstood by the interpreters. Now the Reviewer 
condemns all this as contrary to the right order of things; but 
the future expounders. of Hesychius will be obliged to the 
Editors for having brought into one place and under one view 
Ahe whole gloss, instead of discussing it in different parts of the 
‘Thesaurus. 
“<P. 55. scripscrat Stephanus, ‘* ABpoves, ut καχλύνω 8. καλές 
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B hoc satis erat, neque apparet, cur ἐταλύνω, ἐλαφρύνω 
etc., et quidem etiam apposito ad singula horum verborum ad- 
jectivo, unde ea formata sunt, Editores adiecerint. Non plus 
enim ccntena, quam unum exemplum, probant; et, si quam 
plurimis opus fuisset, cur ἀγαδύνω et καχύνω omissa sunt 1" 

The Editors would most probably have added ἀγαθύνω and 
xaxdyo, if they had occurred to them at the moment of writing. 
While they admit the general truth of the remark, “ Non 
plus centena, quam unum exemplum, probant,” they must be 
permitted to observe that, in reasoning about the formation of 
languages, the construction of phrases, or the etymologies of 
words, one example is not so convincing to the mind, as a mul- 
titude. Itis not sufficient for the advocate of a new opinion 
on these matters to show by a solitary instance that it may be 
defended; for that instance may be taken from a writer of no 
authority ; from a writer, who had coined a word or phrase for 
his own use; from a passage, which has suffered'‘by the mutila- 
ting hand of time, or the ignorance or the carelessness of tran- 
scribers. He should, if it be possible, satisfy all scruples by a 
variety of examples, and prove that the principle, for which he 
contends, is a pervading principle in the formation of the lan- 


e. 
Bre Love est aliud, sed in quo certe operz compendium fieri po- 
terat. Immensam enim et in textu ct in notis reperimus copiam 
stellularom vocibus a Stephano omissis appositarum. Quz stel- 
lulz in Indice utiles nobis videntur, quo statim appareat, quam 
ingenti numero verborum aucta sit hec Editio: sed in textu no- 
tisque nihil intererat lectorum, utrum iam a Stephano heec vo- 
cabula, an nunc demum recepta essent.” 

These stars are not prefixed to words omitted by Stephens 
for the use of the reader, but for the usé of the Editors them- 
selves, who collect the starred words into an Index, and-.as they 
come to the proper places for their discussion, refer the reader 
to the pages, mentioned in that Index, for the examples. By 
this means every Greek quotation is made available to the pur- 
poses ot the work as often as it contains starred words, and thus 
there is the greatest possible economy of room. Some new 
words thus starred will have occurred so often in the course of 
the work, before the Editors are arrived at the letters of the 
alphabet, under which they will be explained, that ne additional 
examples will then be wanted. For instance, the word rpicva- 
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λάβως is starred in p. 57. a. 320. c., and in other places; and 
when the Editors come to explain the word in its proper place, 
the reader will be referred to p. 57. a. 320. c. etc. fer the ex+ 
amples. "ν 

‘‘ Preeterea vero etiam alia queedam, que minoris momenti 
sunt, aliquid compendii quum libro ipsi, tum operze Editoram 
afferre poterant. Cuius est, que toties citatur, Συναγωγὴ Al- 
ξεων χρησίμων ἐκ διαφόρων σοφῶν τε καὶ ἹΡητόρων πολλῶν, in Bekkeri 

d. edita: qua quum brevissime. Συναγωγὴ Δέξεων vocari 
sset, cur tum szepe longus iste et molestus titulus ponitur? 
ed videmus Editores ipsos tandem pertzesos huius tituli etiam 
brevius scripsisse Συναγωγὴ Μέξεων χρησίμων, ut Ὁ. 197. c. 208. c.” 

The Editors now still more briefly express the title thus, Συ- 
vary. Ase. xpno. Inexperienced as the Editors were in these matters 
at the commencement of their undertaking, they could not tll 
after some practice become expert abridgers of titles. Now 
they venture to assert that they have carried the principle of 
abridgment to the utmost possible extent, without the sacrifice of 
perspicuity, and that in this qualification at least they are un- 
rivalled. : a 

“ Apertum est in tam infinita rerum copia ac varietate mirum, 
immo ultra humanam facultatem fore, ni in Indice illo, quo hic 
Thesaurus opus habebit, et verba multa, et locos, ubi de iis 
verbis agatur, adnotare Editores negligant. Exempla vel huius 
fasciculi Index prebet. Sic in v. ’Hyaleos non commemoratur 
p. 259. n. 1. bonam illa observationem continens, quz omissa 
erat in illis duobus locis, qui adscripti in Indice sunt.” ὃ 

The Editors are aware of the imperfections of that Index, 
_ aud no pains will be spared by them to make the General Index 
as perfect as possible, and more perfect than any Index, with 
which they are acquainted. It will be so contrived, as com- 
pletely to obviate the objections of the learned Reviewer about 
the difficulty of finding, amidst extraneous matter, what may be 
wanted. 

Besides the General Index of Greek words, the Editors in- 
tend, conformably to the suggestions of the Reviewer himself, to 
give a Latin Index, and an Index of writers explained or cor- 
rected, and the whole will be executed in a way best calculated — 
for the convenience of the reader and the interests of literature. 
On the proper structure of these Indices, the Editors feel, will 
depend the utility of the work and the glory of its completion. 
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They will not in the day of trial shrink from the task, however 
arduous and Herculean, which they have impused upon them- 
selves. Possunt, quia posse cidentur. 

‘* Neminem fore putamus hominum has litteras tractantiym, 
φ' non Valckenarii scripta, in iisque preclara illa Theocriti 

. Idyllia, possideat. hoc igitur libro cur, quum in The- 
sauri p. 10. de ἃ intensivo diceretur, pleraque, que ibi dispu- 
tata erant, repetita sunt?” 

The Editors would ask whether it necessarily follows that a 
book, however easy to be procured in the present day, will be 
equally procurable in future ages? The avidity, with which it 
is now bought up, renders the supposition not improbable that 
it will in time become a very scarce book. The Editors have 
not compiled their work for the present generation only, but 
for posterity also. Krijud re ἐς ἀεὶ μᾶλλον ἢ ἀγώνισμα ἐς τὸ παρα- 
χεῖμα ἀκούειν ξύγκειται. Besides, it is the constant endeavour 
of the Editors to save to the student the necessity of purchasing, 
ahd the trouble of consulting, books for matters, which are 
closely connected with Greek lexicography. | 

** Quartum, quod zgre quum in Stephani, tum in ceteris 
Lexicis desideratur, ut indicarentur mensure syllabarum, que 
quum omnino non sint negligende, tum, quoniam pro dialectis | 
Scribendique generibus mirifice variant, singularem requirebant 
in adnotando diligenttam.——Et illud quidem, quod postremum 
nominavimus, mensuram syllabarum, neglexisse Editores vi- 
dentur.” ᾿ 

The Editors need only observe, that it is their present inten- 
fion to mark the quantity of the syllables in the General Index, 

** Neque illi in nominibus propriis qua ratione usi sint, di- 
xerunt, quorum perpauca commemoravit Stephanus, At, ut nos 
quidem arbitramur, hecc minime omnium negligenda sunt, non 
solum propter formas, quas vel ipsa, vel etiam que ab iis deri- 
vantur, valde memorabiles habent, sed etiam quia magna pars 
horum nominum longe antiquissima sunt veteris Greecoram lin- 
guce monumenta.” 

The Editors are aware of the importance of this branch of 
Greek lexicography, and they have not altogether neglected it. 
But, wishing to confine their efforts to what they thought practi- 


cable, they have reserved these matters also for the supplement. 
(To be Continued.) 
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IN presenting to our readers the following copy of Latin 
Hexameters which gained the prize at Oxford in the year 
1784, we exhibit no small proof of classical talent in the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice of England. ὁ. | 

The subject proposed was singular, that: of the newly in- 
vented Air balloon. And we cannot here resist the temptation 

to insert a curious anecdote, which links the ngme of the late 
᾿ς Dr. Paley with that of his illustrious friend, the late Lord 
Chief Justice. 

“τ. Paley passed ἃ few days with the Bishop of Durham, 
“ at his palace in that. city, during the Assizes in 1802; . when 
“ Lord Ellenborough, whose abilities as an Advocate had 
‘“ been so long pre-eminent on the Northern Circuit, appeared 
“ there as Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. In 
““ congratulating the newly appointed Judge on, his late rapid 
‘* advancement, Dr, Paley is repented ta have said, Your Lord- 

“ ship has risen higher and sooner than: any man of whom I have 
“« lately heard, except M, Garnerin; ‘alfuding to the celebrated 
“ French aeronaut, who was at that ¢ time astonishing the in inha- 
“* bitants of Londox,” τ᾽ oy 





' GLOBUS “AEROSTATICUS. - Ε 


PONDERE: quo terras premat ace, igneus ὁ ardor | 
Quam levis, et quali raptim neva machina nisa 
Emicet in coelym, et puro circum ethere ‘ludat, 
Pandere jam aggrediar; juvat altas luminis oras ἢ 
Suspicere, δὲ magni retionem exqsirere mundi. ὦ 
Quippe etenim, ut facili cura, certoque labore ᾿ 
Heec lustrare qneas, miro en! spectacala rita — 
Circum ultxo tibi mille adsuat, rerumque recludens 
Dat natura madam, et primerdia notitial;) ᾿ 
Namque ubi sulpbareis conceeta bitumina venis,:: Ὁ 
Ausa ultra medic pengtrare in viscera terres, ' 
Te 
* Mewmairs of Dr. Paley, ad Edi. Po 310... 1, (Ὁ 
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Gens hominum effodit, fundo illic semper ab imo 
Exsudare leves xstus, summisque sub antris 
Se furtim glomerare ferunt, quin spe repenti 
Cum sonitu accensos, οἱ dirz turbine flamme, 
Rumpere vi montem, superasque effervere in auras. 
At vero angustis si terre. inclusa cavenis 
Ignea vis longum subter duraverit z2vum, 
Quas ibi mox clades eheu! quantasque videbis 
Faucibus eruptis volvi super zthera flammas! 
Quid repetam Ausoniis quoties tibi nuper in oris 
Concussee cecidere urbes? quot corpora letho 
Ipsa etiam horrendis subter distracta ruinis 
‘Terra dedit? dum jam luctantem funditus zstum, 
Collectosque vomens ad ccelum efflaverat ignes. 
Usque adeo est queedam subtilis czeca animai 
Materies, alti que vulgo ad sidera cceli 
Vi propria volat, et terras contemnit inertes. 
go etiam hos zstus si quis finxisse per artem 

Noverit, et levibus poterit:concludere textis, 
Continuo e terris volucrem miro impete cernas 
Ire globum, aeériisque ultro se credere ventis, 
Et jam jamque magis liquidas conscendere nubes 
Altius, atque atro penitus se condere ccelo. 

’ Verum ubi jam longo in spatio eluctatus abivit 
Aurai levis sestus, et igneus exiit ardor, 
Tum demum eztheriis idem se rursus ab oris 
Demittet sensim, et mortalia regna reviset. 

Quare age, et hzec animo tecum evolvisse sagaci 
Cura sit, et czecas meditando exquirere causas. 
Nec sine consilio fieri hzec, sine mente rearis, 

Aut rebus non jura dari, verum omnia volvi 

una, et certo sub foedere labier orbem. 

incipio hanc omnem cceli spirabilis auram, 
Terraique oras, et lati marmora ponti, 
Vis eadem regit, ac uno omnia corpora ritu 
In medium, magna connixa cupidine tendunt, 
Pondere quidque suo; firmis ita nexibus orbis 
Scilicet, et tuto circum se turbine versat. 
Proinde, magis gravibus, densisque ut corpora cuncta 
Seminibus constant, ita per leviora necesse est 
Subsidisse magis; queis ergo rarior intus 
Textura, et levibus constant queecunque elementis ; 
Hec contra 6 medio, sursum eluctata videntur 
Volvere se supra, et magno circum aethere labi: 
Quinctiam hic, tenuis quanquam et diffusilis, acr, 
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Mollia qui rebus dat vitz pabula, et omnem 
Herbarumque fovet prolem, gentemque animantim, 
᾿ Jpse etiam, immani descendens pondere, terris 
Incumbit, gravibusque urget complexibus orbem. 
At vero insolitos si qua sibi parte calores 

Hauserit, hac ultro se latius ipse relaxans 
Rarescensque aér, leviori ita corpore, longe 

Emicat e terra, et coelo spatiatur in alto. 

Hinc adeo expressos nimio sub sole vapores 

Arida se per prata ferunt attollere, et alte 
Coeruleam nitidis variare coloribus zethram ; 

Szpe itaque et subitis incendi ardoribus auras 

Per noctem, et longos in nubila spargier ignes. 
Nonne vides etiam taciti per devia ruris, 

Agricole ut parvo glomeratus de lare fumus 
Avolet, et tenuem rotet alte in sidera nubem ? 
Quare etiam, atque etiam, commixto semper ab igni 
Mutaturque a€r, alienaque foedera discit, 

Et varium exercet, conversa lege, tenorem. 

Scilicet has rerum species, hzec foedera, secum 
Contemplata diu, et vigilanti mente secuta, 

Hinc etiam ipsa novum simili sub imagine coeptum 
Gens hnmana movet, curruque evecta per auras 
Torquet iter, coelumque audet peragrare profundum. 

Ergo etiam hanc ipsam versu me attingere partem 
Ne pigeat; tenues nec dedignere monendo 
‘Tu didicisse artes; quippe ultro carbasa Perse 
Dant levia, et viridi glomerata sub arbore bombyx 
Vellera suspendit; tu lento tenuia fuco 
Texta line, exiguoque liquescens adsit ab igni 
Et cera, et spissum Panchaio e cortice gluten. 
Maximus hic labor est, hzc alti gloria coepti. 

Ni facias, laxi per aperta foramina veli 
Heu! tibi mox raree nimium penetrabilis auré 
Vis ibit, frustraque artem tentabis inanem. 

Quod superest, seu jam piceas secta abiete teedas, 
Et stipulam crepitantem, et olentis vellera lane, 
Supponi, rapidumque velis advertier ignem, 

Seu magis ardenti succensas subter olivo 
Lampadas admota placeat suspendere flamma, 
Quicquid erit, pariter raros bibet ipsa calores, 
Ingentemque tumens se machina flectet in orbem. 

Quid dicam, et quales novit tibi chymicus artes ? 
Quove modo effusum resoluto e sulphure acetum, 
Et chalybis ramenta, levesque a flumine rores 
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Ile docet miscere, atrumqnue exsolvere in ignem ? 

Nempe ea cum proprio jam collabefacta calore 

In sua se cxpediunt iterum primordia, et arctos 

Dissolvunt nexus, et vincla tenacia laxant: 

Ignea tum subito rapide tibi vis animai 

Exagitata foras, validis exestuat ultro 

Vorticibus, clausaque arcte fornace remugit ; 

Hanc ipse appositis effunde canalibus, ipse 

Pendentem immissis distende vaporibus orbem. 
Quin age, nec pigro Britonum depressa veterne 

Corda diu jaceant, dum late ingentibus ausis 

Gallia se in meritos attollit sola triumphos. 

Illa quidem positis ultro pacatior armis, 

Hanc ipsam in laudem, et potioris munera palmeze 

Advocat, illa etiam faustos Jam experta labores 

Omina magna dedit, certaeque exempla viai. 

Attonitam quoties tremefacto pectore gentem 

Vidit arundinea preelabens Sequana ripa 

Stare, laborantes volventem in corde tumultus, 

Audax dum ante oculos magni moliminis auctor 

Avolat in coelum, et spissa sese occulit umbra ; 

Aut late aerium faustis aquilonibus sequor 

Tranat ovans, validasque manu moderatur habenas. 

Tum primum superi patefacta in regna profundi 

Mortales oculi, mediz ὁ regionibus sethra, 

Convertere aciem, densis dum obducta tenebris 

Sub pedibus terra atque hominum spatia ampla recedunt. 

Nam neque per totum cessabant nubila coelum 

Densari, ct vastos umbrarum attollere tractus, 

Nec cuncti se circum ultro variare colores, 

Cuncta figurarum late convolvier ora; 

Preesertim extremo cum jam pendebat Olympo 

Sol, transversa rubens; aut primum candida Phoebe 

Monstraratque ortum, et coelo se pura ferebat. 

Atqui illic vacuas nec jam vox, nec sonus, aures 

Attingit, sed inane severa silentia regnant 

Undique per spatium, et vario trepidantia motu 

Corda quatit pavor, atque immixto horrore voluptas. 
Heec adeo, hec preeclara nove primordia famze 

Gallia, tu posuisti; hoc jam mortalibus. unum 

Defuit, excussis dudum patefacta tenebris 

Alta animi ratio, et vitai norma severe 

Eluxere; patent terraeque, atque zquora ponti, 

Astrorumque vize, atque alti lex intima mundi... 
Jamque adeo et liquidz qua sit tam moebijis aurs 
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Natura, et superi passim per inania cceli 

Qua ratione gerant se res, et foedera nectant, 

Explorare datur; quo pacto rarior usque 

Surgat, et in vacuum sensim se dissipet aér ; 

Frigora quz, qui ignes lateant; quanto impete venti 

Huc superis, illuc infernis, partibus instent, 

Convulsumque agitent transverso flamine coelum. 

Ergo etiam humanam, cencepto hinc robore, mentem 

Insolito tandem nisu, et majoribus ausis, 

Tollere se cernes, penitusque ingentia lati 

Aéris in spatia, et magni supera alta profundi 

Moliri imperium ac muita dominarier arte. 

C. ABBOTT, 

1784. C.C. Cott. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


STEPHENS’s Greek Taesaurvus. No. VI. of the New and 
Improved Edition, is just published. Original Subscribers may 
procure their Copies at 1/. 1s. A few Copies, belonging to de- 
ceased Subscribers, may be had, at 11. Ss. small, and @2/. 10s. 
large. On the publication of No. VIL. the price will be raised to 
11. 5s. small, and οἰ, 12s. 6d. large, aud hereafter sti more to 
future Subscribers. τς 

For Prospectuses apply to Mr, Valpy, Tooke’s Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, —For a Review of this Work, by Professor 
Hermann, see No. XXXV. of the CLassicaL JoURNAL. 
No Copies are printed beyond the original Subscription. The 
work to be completed in about 25 Parts, Total Subscription, 
1086 large and small. | | 


Gradus ad Parnassum; a New Edition, without the Verses 
and Phrases, and with Improvements. Royal’ duod. 7s. bd. Ὁ 
Sermons preached in the Parish Charch of High Wyeontbe, 


Bucks. By the Rev. Charles Bradley, Curate of High Wycombe. 
Sd Hdit. Pr, 10s. 6d. bds. : 
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Mr. Blomfield’s Agamemno is just published in Oct. Pr. 10s. 


Mr. Elmsley has also published his Edition of the Medea, in 
Oct. Pr. 8s. bds. 


Histoire et Mémoires de la Classe d’ Histoire et de Littérature 
ancienne (aujourd’ hui Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres) 
Tomes 3 et 4. Paris, 1818, 4to. Cuntents of the third voluine : Levé- 
que, Examen dela Pharmaceutrie de Théocrite; Mongez, sur les Po- 
teries antiques de couleur rouge, sur les cercueils de pierre que |’on 
trouve en France, sur I’ étain des Romains, sur les mots Argilla, 
Creta, et marga, sur le citrus et le Thyion des Anciens, sur les 
instruments d’ agriculture des Anciens, sur les meules de moulin; 
Visconti, explication d’ un vase peint, trouvé en Sicile, et d’une in- 
scription Grecque découverte prés d’ Athénes; Dalberg, Réflexions 
sur le caractére de Charlemagne ; Brial, Recherches sur la cinqui- 
éme lettre d’ Ives de Chartres, sur les colonnes ou croix que l’on 
voyoit sur le chemin de Paris ἃ S. Denys, sur le surnom de Capet, 
donné au chef de la troisiéme race des roisde France ; S. de Sacy, 
rapport sur les recherches faites dans les Archives de Génes, sur le 
culte que Jes Druzes rendent a la figure d'un veau ; Clavier, sur la 
famille des Callias ; Quatremére de Quincy, sur la maniére dont 
les temples anciens étoient éclairés; Pastoret, sur le commerce et 
le luxe des Romains. Contents of the fourth vol.: 5. de Sacy, 
Mémoire sur la dynastie des Assassins; Clavier, sur Appollodore 
tyran de Cassandrée; Quatremére de Quincy, sur le bouclier d’ 
Achille, sur la statue appelée /e gladiateur, sur le char funéraire 
qui transporta de Babylone en Egypte le corps d’ Alexandre, sur le 
bucber d’ Héphestion ; Larcher, sur les observations astronomiques 
envoyées a Aristote par Callisthéne ; Mongez, sur les habillements 
des Anciens; Brial, sur P’époque de I’ association de Louis-le-Gros 
au tréne ; etc. etc. etc. : 





᾿Συλλογὴ ἀποσπασμάτων ἀνεκδότων ᾿Ελληνικῶν μετὰ σημειώσεων, 
σπουδῇ ᾿4. Μουστοξύδου καὶ 4. Σχινᾶ Βυζαντίου. ᾿Εν Βενετίᾳ. Τε- 
τράδιον «-΄. This sixth and last number contains Nicephorus Gre- 
goras’ VI Epistles. | 


Le Traité de Plutarque sur |? Education des enfans; traduit 
par M. Soullié. Strasbourg. 1818. pp. 101. . 


Legons Latines de Littérature et de morale; ou Recueil, en 
prose et en vers, des plus beaux morceaux des auteurs les plus es- 
timés, qui ont écrit en cette langue depuis la renaissance des lettres ; 
par M. Noel et M. de la Place. Paris. 2 vol. 8vo.—T. 1. pp. xii, 
488 ; t. 2. pp. 507. 


L’Odyssée, suivie de la Batrachomyomachie, des Hymnes, de di- 
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vers petits poemes et fragments attribués ἃ Homére. Traduction 
nouvelle par M. Dugas-Montbel. 2 Vol. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 


Dissertation sur le passage des riviéres et des montagnes ; et par- 
ticuliérement sur le passage du Rhone et des Alpes par Annibal. 
(Par M. le Comte Fortia d’ Urban,) Paris in 8vo. pagg. 88. 


Prof. Boissonade is now printing an edition of X XVII inedited 
Letters of Crates, Socrates, Aristophanes, and Menippus, which 
will appear in the X Ith. vol. of the Notices et Extratts des Ma- 
nuscrits dela Bibliothéque du Roi. 


Classical works on sale at the Michaelmas Fairs 1818. Francfort 
and Leipsic. 


Aschyli Septem contra Thebas. Grace. Cum scholiis et 
notis edidit Conradus Schwenk. 8 maj. Trajectiad Rhenum, (Lip- 
siz, libraria Weidmannia in comm.) 


Annales Academie Lugduno-Batave a. d. VIII Februarii A. 
1816. ad ἃ. VILL Febr. 1817. Rectore magnifico Jo. van Voorst. 
Scripto consignavit Gerardus Sandifort. 4 maj. Lugd. Bat. (Lipsiz, 
hibr. Weidmannia in c.) 


Idem liber, charta meliori. Ibid. Eadem. 


Bergmanni, Jan. Theod., Commentatio de litterarum conditione 
apud Romanos inde a bello Punico primo usque ad Vespasianum 
Cesarem, premio ornata. 4 maj. Lugd. Bat. (Lipsie, libraria 
Weidmannia in comm.) ; 


Bibliotheca classica poetar. grecor. Tom. I Xus. Sophoclis Tra- 
goedias contin. 8mm, Lipsie, Weigel. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. Xus. Aristophanis Comcedias cont. 8 min, 
Ibid. Idem. 


Bibliotheca classica scriptorum prosaicorum grecorum. Tom. 
IVus, Pausaniz e nova Siebelisii recensione Tom. Ium cont. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. | 


Boon Mesch, sAdr. Leon. van der, Commentatio de hymno Za- 
charie Evang. Luce I. 67—79. premio ornata. 4 maj. Lugd. 
Bat. (Lipsiz, hbraria Weidmannia in comm.) 


Ciceronis, M. T., Opera que supersunt omnia ac deperditorum 
fragmenta. Recognovit, potior. lect. diversitatem adnotavit, mndi- 
ces rerum ac verborum copioss. adjecit C. G. Schiitz. Tom. 
XVILlus. Lexicon Ciceronianum, sive indices reruin et verborum. " 
Pars 111. 8. Lipsiz, Fleischer jun. 


Ciceronis, M. T., orationes VII. pro S. Roscio Am., pro lege 
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Manilia, in Catilin. in IV. et pro Mureng. In usum scholarum 
edidit et illustravit A. Matthie: 8 maj. Lipsie, F.C. W. Vegel. 


Ejusdem orationes XIV. selecte. Editio mova. 8. Hale,.librana 
Orphanotrophei. 


Ejusdem que vulgo fertar, oratio pro Aulo Licinio Archis 
poeta. Recensuit, suas observationes adjecit M. C. B. 8 maj. Lip- 
sie, libraria Weygandia. 


Clausen, Dr. ἢ. N., apologete ecclesie christianz ante-The 
odosiani, Platonis ejusque philosophiw arbitri disquisitio philoso- 
phico-theologica. 8. (Eafniz, libraria Gyldendalia in comm.) 

Eraesti, J. A., Clavis Ciceroniana sive indices rerum et verborum 
philologico-critici in opera Ciceronits ; accedunt greca Ciceronis 
necessar. observat. illustrata. Editio quinta. 8. Hale, librarie 
Orphanotrophei. 


Ermesti, Dr. Jo. H. Mart., Clavis Horatiana brevior. Opus- 
culum novum rei scholastice accommodatius. 8 maj. Hale Sax., 
-Hemmerde et Schwetsohke. | 


Fjusdem Onomasticon Poetarum, inprimis Q. Horatui ΕἸ. illus- 
tratum s. Interpres rerum ad mythologiam, geographiam, historiam 
pertinent. 8 maj. Ibid. lidem. 


Ejusdem Parerga Horatiana, quibus continentur: I. Vita Ho- 
ratii diligentius exposita et historia Romanorum per vitam H. 
Il. H. C. A. Eichistadii censura novissim. observationum in Horat. 
epist. ad Pis. cum Boschii curis secundis in Horat. epist. ad P. de 
arte poetica. III. Prolusiones de ingenio poete Venusini. 8 maj. 
Ibid. Lidem. 


Euripidis. Tragoedie et fragmenta. Rec. interpr. lat. correx. 
scholia gr. e codd. mss. partim supplevit partim emendavit A. Mat- 
thie. Tom. Vi. P. 1144. 8 maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 


Graefe, Dr. C. J., Commentationes due. I. Observationes crit. 
in Tryphiodorum. II. Conjecture in Coluthum et Museum. 4 
maj. Petropoli. (Lipsia, Cnobloch in comm.) 


Gurlitt, Dr. J., Susiana ad Symmachum, quatuor programmatis 
scholasticis edidit. 4. Elamburgi, Hoffmaun et Campe. (Etiam sub 
titulo: Gurlitt Animadversionum ad auctores veteres particula Vta.) 


Heiberg, Dr. J. L., .de poeseos dramatice genere hispanico, 
precipue de Petro Calderone de la Barca principe dramaticorum, 
.Commentatio esthetica. 8. (Hafniz, libraria Gyldendalia in comm.) 


Hollmann, G. H., Commentarius philologico-criticus in Carmen 


Debore, Judicum V. 8 maj. (Lipsiz, F.C. W. Vogel in comm.) 
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. Mupfeld, -Herin., Animadversiones philologice’ ia Sophoclem, 
‘8 maj. (Marburgi, Krieger comm.) ὃ ὃ ὃ ὃ ῸὋ0ὺὖὃΠΠ᾿ ΕΝ 
Laurmann, M.T., Collectanea, sive Note critice et commen- 
tarius in epistolam Jude. Accedunt de fonte doctrine et diciionis 
Jude genere et colore dispatationes II. 8 maj. Groninge. (Lipsia, 
ibraria Weidmannia et Hamnovere, frattes. Hahn in comm.) | 
Livii Tit, Operum omnium Vol. VIlum. ‘Recensuit et ob- 
‘eervationibus instruxit Fr. Guil. Doering. 8. Gothe, Ettinger. 
Muller, M. C.G., Notitia.et recensio codieum Mss. qui in bi- 
bliotheca episcopatus Numburgo-Cizensig asservantur.' Part .[Xa. 
8 maj. Lipsiz, H.C. W. Vogel. . 
Museum criticum. Opera F. Passovii'et'C. E. C. Schneideri. 
Pars ἴα. 8. Vratislavie, Holaeufer. : 


Ovidii, P., Nasonis, Metamorphoseon libri XV. Ad optin. 
librorum fidem edidit Franc. Nic. Klein. 8. Wratislavize, Holaeufer. 
Phedri, Augusti liberti, fabularum /ésopiarum libri V. et ne- 


varum fabularum appendix. Edit. emendatior. 8. Halz, libraria 
Orphanotrophei. ; 


Powondra, T. J., Systema theologie pastoralis. III Voll. 8 
maj. Vienne. (Lipsiz, F. C. W. Vogel in comm.) 


Reuss, J. D., Repertoriam commentationum a Societatibys lit- 
‘terariis editarum. ‘Tom. XITlus. 4. Gottinge, Dieterich. 


Rosenmiiller, Institutiones ad fundamenta hngue Arabice. Ac- 
cedtnt sententiz et narrationes Arabicz una cum Glossariv-Arabico- 


‘Latino. 4. Lipsia, Barth. 


_ Royaards, Herm. Jo., de altera Pauli ad Corintbios epistola et 
observanda in illa Apostoli indole et oratione. 8 maj. Trajecti ad 
Rhenum. (Lipsiz, libr. Weidmannia in comm.) 


Schneider’s Lexicon, 3rd Edition enlarged and corrected, Ato. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. | 


Acniuuis Tatii de Clitophontis et Leucippes amoribus hbri 
VIII. Grece. Textum ex Codd. recensuit, notasque ineditas 
Franc. Guyeti, Car. Guil. Gottlingii et suas addidit Fr. Jacobs. 8 
maj. Lipsiz, libr. Dyckia. 

Acta seminarii regii et societatis philologicee Lipsiensis. Ad- 
jecta bibliotheca critica. Curavit Christ. Dan. Bekkius. Vol. 


Ifum. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmannia. Charta script. nec 
non Impress. 
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Apollonii Rhodii Argonautics. Libri IV. Grece. Cum θεῖε. 
lat., schol. grec., comment. et indicibus edidit C. D. Beck. Tom. 
IIus. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 


Aristophanis Comeedia auctoritate libri praclarissimi sec. Xmi 
emendate a Phil. Invernizio. Accedunt crit. animadv., scholia 
greca, indices et virorum duct. adnotationes. Vol. Vium. Com- 
mentarios interpretum Vol. [Vum. Curavit Christ. Dan. Beckius. 
8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmunnia. (Etiam sub titulo: Commen- 
tarii in Aristophanis Comeedias. - Collegit, digessit, auxit C. Ὁ. 
Beckius. Vol IVum. 8 maj. Charta belg. opt. nec non scriptoria. 


Aristophanis Comeedie XI ac deperdit. fragmenta cum scholiis 
antiquis. ‘l'extum grec. et scholia recens. vers. lat. correxit, in- 
tegrasque super. edit. Kiisteriane, Bergleriane, Brunckiane _alio- 
yumque viror. doct. notas suis animadvers. auxit, apparatum histor. 
indicesque rer. et verbor. locupletiss. addidit C. G. Schiitz. 8 maj, 
Lipsiz, Schwickert. 


Bekkeri, Imm., Anecdota greca. Tom. IIIus. 8 maj. Berolini, 
Reimer. 


Idem in Platonis dialogos, varias lectiones et scholia. 8 maj. 
Ibidem, Idem. | 


Bergeri, Jo. Henr. de Giconomia juris ad usum hodiernum ad- 
commodata. Editio VIII. revisa et post J. A. Bachii et Caroli 
Godofr. de Winckleri curas multis locis aucta studio Chr. Gotd. 
Hauboldi. Tom. [lus. 4 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. 


Ciceronis, M. Tullit, Philosophica omnia. Ex scriptis recens 
collatis editisque libris castigatius et explicatius edidit J. A. Goe- 
renz. Vol. [Vum. Tusculanarum disputationum hibros V continens. 
8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmannia. Charta membranacea, scrip- 

‘toria nec non impress. 


Ejusdem Opera omnia, recognovit et brevi adtonatione instruxit 
J. A. Goerenz. V. Volumina. 8 maj. 1014. Eadem. ' 


Ejusdem Opera ad opt. libr. recens. animadvers. crit. instruxit, 
indices et lexicon addidit ὦ, Ὁ. Beck. Vol. Vum. 8. Lipsiz, 
Schwickert. 


Fjusdem ad Quintum Fratrem dialogi III de Oratore. Recens., 
emend., perpet. adnotatione illustravit et indices adjecit M. O. M. 
- Miller. 8 maj. Zullichovie, Darnmann. , 


Corpus Geographorum minorum tam Gracorum quam Lati- 
norum cum interpretatione lat., notis Hudsoni, Hdschelii, Tennu- 
li, Stephani, Is. Vossii, Palmerii, Jac. et Abr. Gronovii, Luc. 
Holstenit aliorumque partim ineditis, Dodwelli et aliorum disser- 


-” 
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_tatt., apparatu. Bredovii critico eodemque aucto, denuo recensue- 
runt, et animadversionibus indicibusque locupletiss. mstruxerunt 
Dr. Frid. Traug. Friedemann et Prof. Frid. Aug. Guil. Spobn. 
Accedunt tabule geograph. eris sculpti ope expresse. 8 maj. 
Lipsiz, libr. Weidmannia. 


- Deuberi, Franc. Ans., duodeni Pindarici Hymni secundum me- 
tricam normam A. Bockhiiet G. Hermanni 4. Bamberge, Auctor, 


Euripidis tragoedia Phoenisse, cum scholiis grecis e recens. 
Valkenaerii edidit, indicemque verbor. copiosiss. adjecit Dr. Chr. 
Gottfr. Schiitz. Edit. sec. et aucta. 8 maj. Hale, Hendel et filius. 


᾿ Fabricii, Jo. Alb., Bibliotheca Latina. Tom. [Vus. Post Jo. 
Aug. Ernestium curavit C. Dan. Beck. Lipsiz, libraria Weidman- 
nia. Charta script. nec non impress. 


Flori, L., Historia romana, c. notis varior. edid. Dr. G. Seebode. 
8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 

Ejusdem Hist. Rom. in usum schol. edidit Dr. G. Seebode. 8 
maj. Ibidem, Idem. | “ 


Gesenius, Dr, Guil., Lexicon hebreo-latinum, seu Commen- 
tarius philologico-criticus lingue hebraice et chaldaice Vet. 
Test. Insunt nomina propria hominum, urbium et locorum suis 
locis inserta. Editio altera plen. et copiosior, inprimis uberiore 
linguar. cognatar, collatione adaucta. II. Tomi. 8 maj. Lipsie, 


F.C, W. Vogel. a 


Herodoti, Halicarn., Historiarum libri IX. Musarum nomini- 
bus inscripti. Vol. Ilum, 8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 


Hesychii, Milesii, Opuscula que supersunt. Grece et Latine, 
recognovit, notas Hadr. Junii, Henr. Stephani, Jo. Meursii, F. J. 
-Bastii aliorumque et suas adjecit Jo. Cour. Orellius. 8 maj. 


Homert Carmina, cura C. α. Heyne. Tom. 1 Xus, Indices con- 
tinens, confectos a Frid. Ebert. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidman- 
nia, Charta impress, scriptor. nec non belg, opt. 


Ejusdem Ilias cum paraphrasi scholiisque omnibus, Ex recen- 
sione Imm, Bekkeri. 8 maj. Berolini, libraria schol realis. 


Justini Historie Philippice, e recensione J. G. Grevu c. 
ejusd. et J. Ε, Gronovii animadversionibus et cum varietate lecti- 
onum etc, post J. Frid. Fischerum denuo curav. Jer. Jac. Ober- 
linus et Μ, Kreyssigius, Edit. nova emendat. et auct. 8 maj. Lip- 
siz, libraria Weidmannia. 


Kliiglingu, C. F. H., Additamenta ad Theoph. Christh. Harlesu 
Compendiam brevioris notitiz litterature Romane, in primis 
scriptorum latinorum ordini temporis accommodate. In usum 
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scholarum.8. Lipsitz, libraria Weidmannia. Charta script. nec 
non impress. 


Kosteri, F. B., Meletemata critica et exegetica in Zacharize 
prophet partem posteriorem Cap. IX—XIV, pro tuenda ejus 
authentia. 8. Gottinge, Vandenhick et Ruprecht. 

Lexicon latino-prosodicum, quod ourdine alphabetico ea exami- 
nat vocabula, quorum quantitas in pronuntiando molestiam exhibere 

ueat. In usum juventutis stud. edidit Dr. Joh. Chatph. Stoepha- 
sius. 8 maj. Magdeburgi, Heinrichshofen. 


Lexicon Piatonicum, sive Indices rerum ac verborum in Platonis 
Opera accuratissimi. Edidit Fridericus Ast. 8 maj. Lipsiz, |}- 
braria Weidmannia. Charta impress. scriptoria nec non mem- 
branacea. 


Matthie, Aug., Commentarii de analogia lingue grece. [1 
Tomi. 8 maj. Lipsie, F. C. W. Vogel. 

Nicomachi, Girasini, Arithmetica, libri IT. curaver. Knapp et 
Buble. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. . 


Nonni Dionysiaca, recensuit et adnotationes addidit Dr. F. 
Grefe. 4 Voll. 8 maj. Lipsie, F.C. W. Vogel. | 


Ejusdem Dionysiaca, grece, cum vers. lat. not. Falckenburgii, 
Cunzi, Heinsii, Stalieri et alior. viror. doct, atque indicibus, 8. 
Lipsiz, Schwickert. 

Opuscula veterum Grecorum sententiosa sive Demophili, De- 
mocratis, Secundi et Sexti sive Xysti Pythagorei Sententiz mo- 
rales. Grece et Latine. Recoguovit pluribus sententiis Socraticis 
et Pythagoricis ex Jo. Stobzi florilegio excerptis auxit, aureum 
carmen Pythagoreorum, Democriti, philosophi, fragmenta, VII 
Grecie sapientum sententias, Porphyrii admonitionem ad Mar- 
cellam uxorem, Nili, Ascete, sententias, christ. aliaque opuscula 
moralia adjecit, notis Luce Holstenii in tres priores Gnomogra- 
phes integris aliorumque in eosdem reliquos selectis suas addidit 

o. Conr, Orellius, 8 maj. Lipsiz, libr, Weidmannia. | 


Oratores Attici, Ex recensione Imm. Bekkeri. 8 maj. Bero- 
jini, Reimer. | 

Phrynichi Ecloge nominum et verborum Atticorum. Cum 
Nunnesit Hoscheliu, Scaligeri suisque notis edidit Prof. Christ. 
Aug. Lobeck. 8 maj. Lipsia, Jibrana Weidmannia. Charta im- 
press, nec non script. | 

Pindari Opera que supersunt, ‘T’extum in genuina metra restit. 
et ex fide hbror, mss. doctorumque conject. recens., annot, crit., 
scholia integra, mterpr, lat., comimentar. perpet, et indd. adj. A. 
Boeckhius. Tom, Ilus. et ult. 4 maj. Lipsiz, Weigel. 

Platonis Opera. Greca recognovit, novam latinam interpreta- 
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tionem adjunxit, animadversiones crit. indicesqne rerum ac ver- 
borum accuratiss. adjecit Dr. Frid. Ast. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria 
Weidmannia. Charta impress., script. nec non membranacea. 


Prisciani, Grammatici Cesariensis, Libri omnes, Recensuit 
Aug. Ludov. Gottlob Krehl. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia, 
Charta impress, et scriptoria. 


Quintiliani, M. Fabii, de institutione oratoria libri XII, ex re- 
cens, Spaldingii ad usum scholarum accommodati, subjecte sunt 
- textul note exeget. partim Spalding, ad compendium conlate, 

artim nove, in fine additi indices curante G. A. B. Wolff. Vol. 
ium. 8 maj. Lipsie, F, C. W. Vogel. 


Reisigii, Caroli, Thuringi, Conjectaneorum in Aristophanem 
Libri 11 ad Godofredum Hermannum. Liber Ifus, 8 maj. Lipsiz, 
libraria Weidmannia, Charta scriptor, nec non impress. 


Rosenmitlleri, Ern. Fr. Car., [nstitutiones ad fundamenta veteris 
lingue indice, que Sanscrita dicitur, 4, Lipsie, F,C.W. Vogel. 


Schleussneri, Joh. Fried., novum Lexicon grexco-latinum in 
LXX_ et reliquos interpretes graecos ac scriptores Apocryphos 
Vet. Testamenti. Post Bielium congessit et variis observationibus 
criticis ac philologicis illustravit, IIL Voll. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria 
Weidmannia,. Charta script. nec non iunpress, 


Senece, L. Annzi, Philosophi, Opera omnia, que supersunt, 
recognovit et illustravit Frid. Ernestus Ruhkopf. Vol. Vium, 8 
maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmannia, Charta impress., scriptor. 
nec non belg. opt. 


Sophoclis Tragedie VII, grece et latine. Cum schol. grec 
et antiqu. et Demetr. Triclinii animadvers, integris, Stephani, 
Johnsonii, Reiski, Heathti, Brunkii, Musgravii et alior. excerptis 
atque indice verbor. uberrimo, cur, atque suas animady, addidit 


C. D. Beck. II Voll. 4. Lipsia, Schwickert. 


Ejusdem Tragoedie VII. grece, recogyovit et in us. schol 
edid. C. D. Beck. 8. {bidem, Idem. ° 


Spitzner, Franc., Doctrina de vi atque usu praepositionum lin- 
gue grece earumque cum 8118 orationis part. compositione. 8 
maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 

Spohn, M. F. A. G., Geographia Grecorum fabulosa. Il Tomi, 
Acced, tabule geogr, eris sculpti ope expresse. 8 maj. Lipsie, 
libraria Weidmannia, Charta script. nec non impress. 


Strabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. Greca ad opt.. 
Codd. Mss. recens., varietat, lect, et adnotatt, illustrav., Xylandit 
versionemn emendav, J.P. Siebenkees et C. H. Il'zschucke. ἘΠῚ" 
tionem’ absolvit et indices confecit Μ, Frid. ταις, Friedemana: 
Vol; Villum, cont. Commentarium Is; Casauboni cum notis G- 
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Xylandri, Fr. Morelli, Jac. Palmerii integris, aliorumque virorum 
doct. select. quibus accedunt animadverss. C. H. Tzschuckii et 
appendix varr. lectt. Vol. lum. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weid- 
mannia, Chiarta belg. opt. et scriptoria. 


Strabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. Greece. Ad 
Codd. MSS. fidem accuratius denuo recensuit et brevi annotatione 
instruxit M. Frid. Traug. l'riedemann. 8 maj, [bidem, Eadem. 


Themistii Oratio de prefectura ex Cod. Ambrosiano a v. cl. 
Angelo Majo edita. ‘lextum repetivit, lectionesque in reliquas 
‘Themistn Orationes ex Codd. Monacensibus et Ambrosiano ad- 
didit τ, Jacobs. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Dyckia. 


Theocriti, Bionis, Moschi Reliquie, grece et lat. Recens. 
scholia, δηποῖ, Η], Scaligeri, Γ΄, Casaubom, ‘I’. Scaligen, D. Hein- 
si, L. C. Valckeuarii, Brunckii, Toupii, Whartoni suasque, item 
indd. addidit G. Hlermannus. cum fig. zn. 8 maj. Lipsie, Weigel. 
Charta script. et pergam. (velin.) 


Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco libri VIII. Edit. Gottle- 
beri et Bauer, Vol. [[fum. Glossarium complectens, cur. C. D. 
Beck. 4. Lipsie, Schwickert. 


Fjusdem libri VITT., de bello Peloponnesiaco: Grece. Ad codd. 
-fidem recensuit, critica adnotatione et glossario minori instruxit 
Chr. Dan. Beck. Accedunt scholia greca. 8 niaj. [bidem, Idem. 


Varronis, M.T., quz supersunt de Lingua Latina, lbrorum 
tum manu tum typis exscriptorum ope accurate recensita, 
multo, quam in prior. editionibus, emendatiora, enixoque studio 
usque quaque illustrata edidit G. Dav. Koelerus, Tum. Lus, 8 
maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weidmannia. ᾿ 


Varronis, Μ, ‘I’., quae omnium ejus librorum supersunt Frag- 
menta, passim aucta, melius digesta, librorum tum manu, tum typis 
exscriptorum ope accuratius recensita diligentiusque explicata, re- 
rum verborumque indicibus adjunctis edidit (ὦ, D. Koelerus. Tom. 
IIus. 8 maj. Ibid. adem. Charta script. nec non impress. 


Onder the Patronage of, and Dedicated to, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent : a new and corrected edition of the DELPHIN 
Crassics ; with the Variorum Notes appended. ‘To be intitled 
the Regent’s [’dition. ‘To be printed and edited by A. J. Valpy, 
M.A. late Fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

Last norice.—Mr. Valpy has given this last Notice, that the 
public may have an opportunity of subscribing before the price is 
raised. As many do not understand the reason for an advance of 
price, as was the case with Slephens’ Greek Thesaurus, it should 
be stated, that it 1s dane not only as a bonus to Subscribers, who 
alone enable a work to be printed, but also to preyent a future fall 
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in the price by printing a very few copies over the subscription, 
which being uncertain of immediate sale, must of course be charged 
higher. Part I. will be published on the Ist of February, when 
the increase in the subscription will take place: but six months 
will be allowed for persons now abroad, and twelve for India. 

The high reputation in the learned world of the DELPHIN. 
Cuassics, and the prevailing scarcity of most of them, leave little 
doubt that their Republication will be received with patronage and 
approbation. 

The avidity with which the DELPHiN CLassiCs are sought, 
and the impracticability of procuring complete Sets, as well as the 
knowledge that they contain many literal errors, [the Claudian 
alone, 1 Vol. Quarto, having 5 closely printed pages of Errata in- 
serted at the end,] and that the critical labors of the last century, 
and the collation of many important MSS. have considerably im- 
proved the text, encourage the Printer in the expectation that a 
new and corrected Edition will be regarded in the most favorable 
manner; especially as it is conceived that no library can be con- 
sidered as complete without a regular Collection of the Cuassics. 

The best Text will be used, and not the Delphin.—The DeEL- 
PHIN Notes, and Orpo, and the Various Readings, will be placed 
under the Text: besides which, the Notes in the best VaRIORUM. 
Edition will be printed at the end of each Author. 

The best Indices will be adopted, and carefully collated with the 
Text, to remove the present numerous faults in the references. 
The reference will bé to the Book and Chapter, and not to the . 
page, by which means the same Index will apply to all other editi- 
ons. ‘The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, continued 
to the present time, will be added to each Author—Thus will be. 
lucorporated, as it were, the DELPHIN, the ΒΙΡΟΝΊ, and the 

VarroruMm EpITIONs. _ 
A finely engraved head will be given of such Authors as can be 
procured from authentic sources. The Maps will be beautifully 
executed; and the various illustrative Woop-cUTs will be inserted, 

The whole will be printed uniformly, in Octavo, pr. 18s. boards, 
cach Part, to Subscribers, and 1]. 1s. to Non-Subscribers. Each -. 
Part will contain 672 pages, without reference to the conclusion of 
any author, so that the Subscribers may bind each author in as many 
Volumes as they please, and arrange them alphabetically or chronolo- 
gically, as most convenient, ‘The paper will be woven, and of sur. 
ficient substance to receive writing ink ; the type purposely cast by 
one of the first Founders, and the typography executed in the most- 
correct manner. A ‘fair margin will be preserved. ; 

Some Copies will be struck off on very fine thick Royal Paper, 
with a large margin, aud hotpressed, price to Subscribers 11. 16s., 
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to Non-Subscribers 21. 2s. each Part. The Price will be raised 
higher to Non-Subscribers, as the work advances. The whole 
will make about 120, but not exceeding 130, Parts—and twelve 
Parts will be printed in the year without fail. Each part to be 
paid for on delivery. As only a certain number of Copies will be 
printed, the work carmot be sold in separate Parts, or Authors. 

It may not be improper to observe, that a complete set of the 
Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburghe Sale in 1812 for above 
500/., and that a uniform set of the VaArRitorumM cannot be ob- 
tained at any price. To collect the Editions which will be_ re- 
printed in that now offered to the public would cost many hun- 
dred pounds; whereas the present new Edition will cost but 
10/. 16s. per annum for ten years. 

The necessity of publishing such a NationaL Work by 
subscription is obvious, as it prevents all apprehensions of any 
check to its completion,—without which it could not be under- 
taken. Present subscription, large and small, 556. 

_ A list of subscribers will be published with the work. In case 
of the decease of any subscriber, his family will be permitted to 
continue the subscription at the original price, as 1s done with the 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus. 

O save expense, it is particularly requested that a reference 
may be given to some friend or agent in London, where the parts 
may be left and the money received. Any person travelling 
abroad, may have his copy kept at Mr. Valpy’s until his return. 

Mr. Valpy will gladly exchange a set of the Regent’s edition for 
a complete set of the Delphin 4to., however damaged, if legible, 
as they are to print from. Letters for such exchange to be post- 


Mr. Valpy wishes it more particularly to be understood, that xo 
delay whatever can occur in the publication of twelve parts an- 
nually, as some observations have been made on the slow progress 
of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus: on which subject tt may be ony 
necessary to say, that the subscribers alone are the gainers by suc 
delay, and the Editors the losers; for it is obvious that a more 
hurried production would have been of greater benefit to them ; 
but the fact is, that the unexpectedly large subscription determined 
them to give to their Subscribers a larger quantity of materials, for 
which considerable sums were paid, and which could not fail 
greatly to enrich the Thesaurus; for a Review of which, by Pro- 
’ fessor HuRMANN, see No. XXXV. of the Classical Joumal. 
Had it been printed as fast as was possible, what Subscriber 
would not justly have condemned the Editors? With respect to 
the present work, the labor is clearly defined, and therefore easy 
of calculation. | : 
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L’Enéide de Virgile, traduite en Prose, avec le texte en regard, 
par C. L. Mollevaut. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1818, Qde édit. 


Odes d’Anacréon traduites en vers sur le texte de Brunck, par ' 
J.B.de St. Victor. Paris, 8vo. 1818. pp. Ixx, 206. Se édit. 

M. T. Ciceronis Libri ILI. de Natura Deorum, ex recensione 
Ernesti, et cum omnium eruditorum notis quas T. Davisii editio 
ultima babet, &c. Copias criticas congessit, 1), Wyttenbachii 
Scholarum Selecta, Suasque animadversiones adjecit Fr. Creuzer. 
Lips. 1818. 8vo. pp. xxxii, 848. 

C. Satiustius Crispus :—An historical critical examination 
of the accounts given of his life, the judgment passed on his writ- 
ings, and their explanation, with an Appendix containing some cri- 
ticisms on the works of Cicero, and of Seneca, 1817. 8vo. vill. 
and 128. | 

Of this little work, which appears to be the production of 
O. M. Miiller, of Ziillichau, the Jena Review gives a very favor- 
able character. Its principal object appears to be an examination 
of the charges, by which: Sallust’s moral character has been stig- 
matised; and which however reluctantly, have been generally ad- 
mitted, by the admirers of this Historian, to be too well founded. 
His illicit connexion with the wife of Milo, and its disgraceful 
consequences, rest on the authority of A. Gellius. This author re- 
lies on that of Varro; but it is by no means certain, that this is 
the Terentius Varro whom all must respect, but more probably, a 
later Varro, perhaps cuntemporary with Antoninus Pius, and with 
A. Gellius himself. The blame of Sallust’s Oppression in Numi- 
dia & imputed not to him, but to Cesar. The extortions practised 
by the latter in other provinces, produced by his own extravagance 
and his adherents’ necessities, are proved by several passages in 
Dio Cassius. As Sallust was pro-consul in Numidia at that time, 
that blame fell on bim which should have been directed on the real 
author and advisers of all these oppressive measures. 

The remarks on Sallust as a writer, are confined to cap. 101. 
Bell. Jug. The Note Critice on Cicero apply to his Treatise de 
Orat. I. 1—28. ; and with respect to Seneca, some various readings 
are given, from a very early Edition by A. de Colonia. Leipz. 1495. 

Jenaische A. L.Z. April, 1818. 


A new edition of The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
considered; By Bishop Lavington, one Vol. 8vo. With Notes, 
and an Introduction, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. Price 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition, now selling for a very 
high price. ‘The author’s principal design is to draw a compa- 
rison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in the 
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Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our country ; 
which latter he calls a set of pretended reformers, animated by an 
enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 


The Cédipus Romanus, or an attempt to prove from the princi- 
ples of reasoning adopted by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond 
in his Oedipus Judaicus, that the twelve Cesars are the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. Addressed to the higher and literary Classes 
of Society. By the Rev. George Townsend, A.M. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

A new Edition of Virgil, from Heyne’s Text, with the Delphin 
Latin Notes. No Interpretatio. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bound, without 
Index, or with Index 12s. bound. Horace, Sallust, Cesar, Ovid, 
&c. will speedily be published by Mr. Valpy on the same plan, with 
or without the Index. , 

S. Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
ποίου. The Text of the Heusingers is followed. For Students 
at College, and Schools. Second Ed. 6s. duod, boards. 





Obsercations sur la ressemblance frappante que Yon découvre 
entre la langue des Russes et celle des Romains. Milan 1817. 

The first author who is known te have made observations on 
‘the resemblance of the Latin and Sclavonic dialects,:is Gelinius 
(Geslen, or Ghelen, a native of Prague) in the 16th century. He 
has prepared a list of words, which appear alike, Ist. in Greek, 
Latin, German, and Sclavonic; 2nd. in three of those languages ; 
and 3rd. in but two of these four. Other Authors, as Levéque and 
Denina, confine themselves to a comparison of the Latin with the 
Sclavonic ; the former taking the Russian, the latter the Polish di- 
alect. Our readers will recollect the remarks on this subject made 
by H. Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley. 

The Author of the present essay is M. Hager, now one of the 
Professors in the University of Padua. Of the new instances of 
similarity adduced by him, some are quite fanciful; others ill 
founded ; and others apparent only, which are disproved by tracing 
up the word in each tongue, to its root: still many terms remain, 
of which the identity is evident—which people borrowed from the 
other, and in what way they came in contact, are problems of dif- 
ficult solutiev, in which the present author makes little advance. 
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The external appearance of his work, as to print and paper, is ex- 
cellent ; and it were to be wished that its contents, on a subject so 
curious, were in correspondence in value with the outside. 


Jena A. L. Zeitung. Aug. 1818. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Rev. G. Townsend’s article om the hypotheses of Bryant 
and Faber will certainly appear in our next. , 

The Review of Holmes’ Septuagint came too late for our 
present Number. It shall appear in the next. 

The friend who sent the Notes on Virgil has our best thanks ; 
and if he will continue them, we shall be still more obliged. 

We have received a valuable pacquet from Professor Boettiger, 
᾿ς most of which, if not all, we shall certainly record in our next. 

Stanlei Note m Callimachum in our next. 

Dissertation on St. Paul’s Voyage, with plate, in our next. 
Ἢ. Ν. W.’s Epitaph to the memory of a late eminent: writer 
is well written, but it would please neither the friends nor the 
enemies of that celebrated character. 

Adversaria Literaria is postponed. 

The translations of Psalm 137 are not sufficiently polished to be - 
laid before our readers. . 

The Oxford Prize Essay for 1818 will be printed in No. 
XXXVIT. 


J. L. will be satisfied in his enquiries about the Classics, if he 
will call in Tooke’s Court. 
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A 

Académie des Inscriptions, Prix pro- 
posés par |’, xvii, 207 

Adcversaria Literaria, xvii, 204, 453; 
XVill, 198 

fElian, Emendations of, by J. Stack- 
house, xviii, 139 ; 

Eneid 1,738, comment on, xvili, 232 

Enigma, xvii, 454, by Lord Byron, 
XVI, 198 

Kolic Dialect, xvii, 85 

ZEschylum, varie lectiones in, xvii, 
178, 340 

4Esopi Lucerna; a Latin Epigram, 
Xvill, 196 

LEsthetici critici, xvii, 141 

AE thiopic MS. xviii, 255 

Algebra, whether known to the 
Egyptians, xvii, 27 

Allegory, Scriptural, opinions of 
Origen, Aristobulus, Philo, and 
St. Austin, xviii, 229 

Alterations of words, which occur in 
the old version of the Bible, 
Xvili, 154 

“Ay, remarks on the particle, xvii, 65 

Anacoluthon,remarkson the, xvii, 207 

Anacreon, coincidence between an - 
Ode of, and a passage of the Song 
of Solomon, xviii, 84 

Analecta Literaria, published by 
Professor Wolf, xvill, 204 

Anarogoras, Life, Character, and 
Philosophy of, xviil,173; Epitaph 
on, by Laertius, xviii, 177 

Anazrimander, sketch of the life of, 

_ xvi, 173 . 

Anazximenes, , XV, 174 

Anster, J., lines on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte by, xvil,64 . 

Antediluvians, whether the arts can 
be supposed to have been cultivat- 
ed by the, xviii, 299 








Antigone of Sophocles, notes on the, 
Xvi, 52 

᾿Αντιπεπόνθοντα, signification 
peculiar use of, xviii, 157 

᾿Απορεῖν, sense and frequent use of, 
in Aristotle, xviii, 342 

Arati Diosemea, T. Forsteri Note 
In, Xvii, 46. xvili, 19; conjecture 
on a passage in, xviii, 236 

Areopagus, power of the, impaired, 
Xvil, 111 

Argenteus codex, new discoveries 
made in the, xvii, 207 . 

Ariosto compared with Euripides 
and Milton, xviii, 238 

Aristides and Themistocles, xvii,103; 
XVIil, 7 

Aristophanis, Commentarius de car- 
minibus, xviii, $366 ; Aristophanes, 
explanation of a passage in, rela- 
tive to Cleon, xviil, 237 

Aristotle vindicated, xvii, 115, 125; 
Xvili, $84; portraits of, xvii, 155; 
most of the detractors of, among | 
the moderns, were ignorant of his 
doctrine, xviii, 88S; successively 
proscribed and extdlled by the 
Academy of Paris, xviii, $335 

Armenia, conjectures on its being 
the original Eden, xvii, 4 

Arteries, thought by Eiasistrates, to 
be void of blood, xviii, 17 

Asclepiades, ignorance and artifices 
of the sect, xviii, 7 

Asphaltitius Lacus, etymology of the 
name, xviii 

Atticisme imaginaire, xviii, 156 

Ausonius, new reading of, proposed, 
Xvill, 238 

Avibus, presagia, ex, xviii, 28 

Attributes of God, in the Pagan 
system, Xvill, 75 


and 
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B 

Babylonians, their knowledge of As- 
tronomy, xvii, 21 

Bacon was unacquainted with an- 
cient philosophy, xvii, 114, 233, 
—and with the doctrine of Ari- 
stotle, xviii, 340 

Bailey’s essay on Hieroglyphics con- 
tains some expressions of a doubt- 
ful Latinity, xvii, 352 

Barker, E. H., Epistola Critica, xvii, 
323; remarks on the origin of the 
term middle, as applied to the 
Greek verb, xviii, 157 

Bdellium of the Bible, xvii, 273 

Beddoes’s tactitious air, applied to con- 
sumption ; a poem on, xvii, 165 

Bellamy, J., remarks on the new 
translation of the Bible, by, xviii, 
151, 203; his answer to the Quar- 
terly Review, xviii, 209 

Bentleiani Horatii note, xviii, 126 

Bentley, R., extracts from a letter of, 
Xvii, 204; his judgment on Mark- 
Jand’s Horatius, xvii, 18; two let- 
ters of Evelyn to, xviii, 200 

Bernardum, Pearsoni Literz ad Edv., 
XVli, 285 

Bhaughulpoor, conjectured to be the 
Palibothra, xvii, 322 

Bible, newly translated by Bellamy, 
XVil, 2215; xviii, 151, 203; whether 
its text is come down to us per- 
fectly correct, xvili, 153, 209; 
marginal references necessary for 
understanding the, ib, 274 

Biblical Criticism, xvii, 152, 413; 
XVili, 273 

Bignani Carmen Latinum, xvii, 453 

Bigotianus Kschyli codex, xvii, 178 

Blondellus, de Episc., xvii, 274 

Boissonade’s commentary on the 
Actiac inscription, xvii, 366 

Βολβὸς Κολχικὸς, sense of, discussed 
Mr. Gail, xviii, $51 

» anonymous dissertation by, 

xvii, 135 

Britones, quantity of, xviii, 232. 

Buchanan's Eastern Mss., xvii, 186; 
Xviil, 251 

Bunarbashi, springs of, xviii, 145 

Busiridis \audatio, a title falsely 
given to one of Isocrates’ works, 
xvill, 5 

Byron, an Hnigma by lord, xviii, 
198 
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Cabanis, M., note on, xvii, 96 

Caina, signification of the word, in 
Syriac and Chaldee, xviii, 300 . 

Calf, expeditious construction of the 
molten, xviii, 312; by what process 
it could be effected, xviii, 318 

Callimachum, note Stanieii ad, xvii, 
190 

Cambridge, classic medals at, xvii, 
209 ;—Latin prize-essay, xvii, 311; 
Tripodes, xvli, 240; xviii, 135; 
University Library, xvili, 184; 
Greek Mss. of the University of, 
xvii, 98 ;—prize-essay on the uti- 
lity of classical learning as subsere 
vient to theological-studies, xvii, 
820; prizes for 1818, xviil, 193 

Casaubon et Brunck, leur opinion sur 
les formulestt μαθὼν, τὶ παθὼν, xviii, 
136 

Casimir uses huic and cui as dissyl!- 
lables, xviii, 498 

Catiline in Ciceronem Oratio spuria 
quedam, xviii, 148 

Chaldean oracles, xvii, 128, 248. 

Chaldeans, on the science of the, 
Xvil, 19; xviii, 298 

Charlotte, a Greek Ode on the death 
of the Princess, xviii, 193 

Chartomi, what they were, xviil, 808 

Chemistry and metallurgy among the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, xviii, 
298 

Chester, articles of enquiry within 
the diocese of, xvii, 279 

Cicero, orations ascribed to, observa- 
tions on them, xvii, 134; xvill, 
115, 241 . 

onis et Clarendonii παράλληλον, 
xvii, $11 

Cimon, the Athenian, xvii, 110 

Circulation of the blood, whether 
known to Hippocrates, xviii, 10 

Clarendonii Ciceronisque παράλληλον, 
xvii, $11 

Classical criticism, xvii, 456; learning, 
utility of, as subservient to theo- 
logical studies, xviii, $20; general 
influence of, on the mind, «xvii, 
322 

Classics, a new edition of the Del- 
phin, xvii, 213 

Claudian, erroneously quoted by 
Cowley, xviii, 282 ; origin of his 
“ Sol qui flammiferie’ &e., ται 45... 
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Cleon, satirised by Aristophanes, 
XVI, 237 

Clisthenes of Sicyon, innovations of, 
XVI, 237 

Coincidence between Chambers and 
Johnson, xvii, 412—Homer, Hero- 
dotus, andProcopiue, xvii, 208—the 
Mosaic records and the Greek the- 
ogony, as to the general system of 
the world, xvili,825—Coincidences 
between anOde ofAnacreon and the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, 34—East- 
ern and Gothic Idolatry, xviii, 54 
—Theocritus’ Idylliums and the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, 32; of 
some critical remarks, xvii, 10 

Coliseum, the, an English prize-poem, 
xvii, 100 ν 

Comitiale Carmen, xvii, 210 

Contradictions, many, to be found in 
Plutarch, xvii, 110 

Controversy among the learned, on 
the authenticity uf some of Cicero’s 
works, xvii, 134 

Coray, édition d’Hippocrate, xvii, 89 

Cornish words, which seem to have 
some resemblance to Hebrew, xviil, 
108 ; to Greek, xviii, 107; to Latin, 
ib. 355 

Cornwall, ancient British language 
of, xvii, 437; xviii, 108, 355 

Correspondents, notes to, xvil, 220, 
464; xvill, 208,409 

Cos, medical school of, xviii, 9 

Cowley retiting into Surrey, xviii, 75; 
quotes Claudian erroneously, xviil, 
232 

Cowper's fable of the nightingale and 
glow-worm, xvii, 350; singular 
error in translating a passage of 
Homer, td. ibid. 

Cows, mythological, xviii, 54 

Critical remarks on the new edition 
of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, by 
G. Hermann, xviii, 181 

Crotona, medical school of, xviii.8 

Χρυσόνομος, meaning of the word in 
ZEschylus, xvii, 353 

Cui and Auic used as dissyllables, 
ΧΡ}, 238 


D . 

Darius, parallel between, and Tippoo 
Saib, xviii, 236 

Death, on the expression, to deliver 


unto, xvil, 206 
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Decree falsely ascribed to Themisto- 
cles by Plutarch, xvii, 102 

Demosthenes’ oration on the crown, 
illustrated by Stuck, xviii, 238 

Δέμας, peculiar signification of the 
word, xvili, 202 

Dessin, Wistoire Chronolog. de )’Art 
du Dessin, xvii, 182 

Deuteronomy, illustration of a pas- 
sage in, xvil, 152 

Διὰ pour μετὰ, suivant MM. Auger 
et Coray: observations de M. Gail 
sur cette doctrine, xvili, 136 

Dialects, Greek, xvii, 81 

Didactic style of Aristotle, xvii, 117 

Dissection, whether forbidden by 
Evyptian laws, xviii, 12 

Dodzwell’s tour through Greece, xvii, 
463 

Drayton's opinion on pastoral poetry, 
XVili, 287 Ι 

Druids and Brachmanas, resem- 
blance between their mode of life, 
Xvill, 57 

Drummond, Sir W., on the science of 

. the Egyptians and Chaldeans, xvii, 
29; xvill, 1 

Dunbar, Prof. G., on the particle ἂν, 
Xvil, 65; onsome lines in Homer, 
XVll, 270 . 

Duport’s Greek Prayer-book reprint- 
ed, xvii, 101, 410 

Dyes, observations on the Jewish, 
Xvlil, 306 


E 

Eclipses mentioned by Ptolemy, 
XVII, 24 

Eden, situation of, xvii, 2. . 

“Edpuxovy, a word used by the early 
Greeks; why, xvii, 349 

Education, Livres sur I’, xvii, 95 

Egyptian embalmers, xvili, 864 

Egyptians and Chaldeans, on the 
science of the, xvil, 19; xviil, 1 

Elisha, his celebrated expression in 
the Bible, reconciled with truth, 
ΧΡ, 208 

Elision of diphthongs in Latin verse, 
XVIi1, 232 

Embalmers, pretended custom of the 
Egyptians to stone the, xviii, 13 ; 
remarks on the Egyptian, ib. 364 

Ἔν, remarks and controversy on the 
word, xvii, 137; Xviil, 457 

English words derived from the 


INDEX. 


Greek, xviii, 108 

*EvreAdxeia, strange way by which 
Hermolaus is said to have attained 
the true meaning of the word, 
XVIli, 336 

Epaphroditus, whether he was a 
Christian, xvii, 196 

Epigram, of Theocritus praised, xvii, 
289: Epigrams, Latin and Greek, 
ΧΡ}, 195 

Epitaphium Capitonis, xvii, 373; Se- 
vere, xvii, 379 

Erfurdt’s notes on Sophocles, xviii, 

- δῷ 

Ernestine Editionis Odyssea, cum 
Harleiano Codice collata, xvii, 97 

Erodius avis; presagia ex 60, Xxviil, 
23 


Errata to the list of MSS. inserted 
in No. XXXIII of Class. Journ., 
XVI, 95 

Errors in the present translation of 
the Bible, xviil, 217 

Esculape, incendie du temple d’, xvii, 
9 


Essenes, their doctrine of Scriptural 
allegory, xvill, 229 

Ἐσμὸς μέλισσης, remarks on, xviii, 
347 

Euripidem, varie lectiones ad, xvii, 
188 

Euripides and Homer, coincidence 
between, xvii, 206; Eurip. Pheen. 
illustrated, xviii, 232; compared 
with Ariosto and Milton, ib. 238 ; 
conjecture on a passage of, ib. ibid. 

Eusebius on Jewish philosophers, 
XVI, 229 

Eve, formation of, from Adam’s rib, 
Xvili, 225; opinions of Philo, Eu- 
sebius, Origen, and St. Austin, 226 

Evelyn, two letters from, to Dr. R. 
Bentley, xviii, 200 

Evening, red or grey, xviii, 50 

Examination for the classic medals 

‘at Cambridge, xvii, 209; of Mr. 
Bellamy’s new translation of the 
Bible, xvil, 221 

Exodus, remarks on some passages 
in, xvill, 309 


F 
Fabularum de Uuilitate, Latinum car- 
nen, Xvil, 453 
Fictions in Plutarch, xvii, 111 
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Flaccus, C. V. new reading of, pro- 
posed, xviii, 238 

Floribus, presagia 6, xvili, 25 

Ford’s imitation of Strada, xvili, 237 

Forster’s notes on Aratus, xvil, 46 

Franklin, Col. W., on the site of an- 
cient Palibothra, xvii, 321 

Future, ἢ prefixed tu the, xvii, 229 


G 


Gail, Prof. letter to M. E. H. Bar- 
ker, xvill, 351; @ note on his re- 
searches, xvii, 1703 notice on his 
Philologue, xviii, 185; his various 
publications, xvill, 205 

Galien, Traité de, xvii, 91 

Generosity valued by the ancients, 
ΧΙ, 75 

Geometrical query of Plato, xvii, 171 

Geometry, whether known to the 
Egyptians, xvii, 27 

Georgics of Virgil, prominent feature 
of, xvil, 353 

Globus Aérostaticus, Oxford prize- 
poem, xviii, 391 

God, idea conceived of, by Aristotle, 
xvii, 380 - 

God save the King, translated into 
Greek, by 8. Tricoupi, xviii, 255 

Gowen, Bp., his translation of the 
Eneid, xvili, 44 

Grecorum Poetarum minorum de 
Fragmentis, E, H. Barker, xvii, 
323 

Greek and Cornish languages, how 
far the latter may be related to 
the former, xviii, 107,111; know- 
ledge of, necessary to a theologi- 
cal student, xvill, 323; dialects, 
xvii, 80, 84; dramatic authors col- 
lected by Burney, xvii, 434; femi- 
‘Hine names in ovoa, xvii, 350; 
translation from  Shakspeare’s 
Heaory VIII, by W. 8, Walker, 
Xvill, 197 ; modern proverbs, xvii, 
39; MSS. of the Cambridge pub- 
lic iibrary, xviii, 93; ode on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, 
Xvlil, 193; pastoral poets, an es- 
say on the, xvii, 74, xviii, 30; 
verse, attempts in, by Cecil. Me- 


tellus, xvii, 354; Sapphic ode, on- 


the construction of the, xviii, $73 
Greeks more indebted, for their me- 
dical science, to the Egyptians, 


a 
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than is generally thought, xviii, 7, 
18 
Gregor, Dr. refuted, xvii, 331 


H 

Hall, T. H. Greek ode on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte, xviii, 193 

Hamey, Bald., nota de clarissimo 
medico, xvii, 287; his explana- 
tions of the*Op«os Ἱπποκρατοῦς, xvii, 
288; letter from Pearson to, xvii, 
291; eulogy of, in Latin verse, 
by Pearson, xvii, ibid. “ 

Harleiani codicis collatio cum Odys- 
sea editionis Ernestine, xvii, 97, 
292 

Harmony of Theocritus’ numbers, 
XVlil, 293 

Havilah, land of, xvi!, 6 

Hebrew, how far it may be connect- 
ed with the Cornish, xvili, 103 

Herbert, G., Oxford prize-poem, 
ΧΡ, 30 

Herculanean papyri, xvii, 203 

Hermanni, G., censura in novam 
Londinensem Stephaniani The- 
sauri Greci editionem, xvill, 169 ; 
observations on ditto, xvill, $81; 
miscella critica, xvill, 344 

Hermes Romanus, by M. Barbier 
Veymars, xvii, 219 

Herodotus unjustly abused by Plu- 
tarch, xvii, 109; comment on, 
Xvill, 234; parallel between, aad 
a modern historian, ib. 285; his 
account of the conduct of Darius, 
compared with that of Tippvo Saib, 
ib. 236; his mention of the inno- 
vations of Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
ib. 287 ; conjecture on a reading 
of, in Wesseling and Schweigheu- 
ser, XViil, 238 

Heroa's temple, xvii, 352 

Heroism, two similar facts of, in an- 
cient and modern times, compared, 
XV1l, 349 

Herophileans, a medical sect, xvii, 16 

Heyne, on /En. i, 738, corrected, 
XVili, 232 

High Priest, conjecture on the use 
of the title in Josepleis and the 
N. Testament, xvii, 238 

Hijpocrate, ‘Yraité d’, xvii, 89; Wip- 
pucrates characterised as a writer 
and a physician, xviii, 9 

Homer imitated by Milton, xviii, 273 5 


INDEX. 


spuriousness of a passage in, xvii, 
265 

Horace, various emendations on, 
xvii, 13; coincidence between, 
and Ferdusi, xvii, 458; Horatium, 
Marklandi note in, xviii, 126; in- 
consistent in the quantity of Gy- 
ges, ib. 234 

Horne, T. H., introduction to the 
study of Scripture, xvii, 215 

Hospitality held in the greatest ho- 
nor by the ancients, xviii, 75 

Hotibius and Porson coincide in a 
correction of Aristophanes, xvii, 11 

Hou, in Arabic, xvili, 52 

Hughes, T.S., Latin eulogy of the 
Earl of Clarendon, xvii, $11 

Huic and cui used as dissyllables, 
Xviil, 238 


I | 
Ἰατρὸς, Ὅτι ἄριστος, καὶ Φιλόσοφος, xvii, 
91 


Ignatii epistole, xvii, 275 

Indian cities, vast extent of, xvii, $21 

Inductive method of philosophy, xvii, 
114, 118 

Injuries, forgiveness of, reconmmend- 
ed by ancient moralists, xviii, 79 

Inscriptio Clarkiana, xvii, 375; Co- 
rayana, quam Jacobsius interpre- 
tatur, xvil, ibid.; Faurisiana, xvii, 
376; inedita, reperta in templo 
Tapryoplas, xvii, 371; Leakiana, 
xvii, $81; Manniana, xvii, 376; 
Memnonia, xvii, 884 ; Thermitana, 
xvil, 372; Lnscriptionem ad Actia- 
cam, Buissonadli commentaria, 
xvil, 866 ; Inscriptiones varie, xvii, 
377, et seq. 

Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, prix 
proposés par l’Académie des, xviii, 
207 

Interpolations in the present version 
of the Bible, xvii, 154. 

Invidi supplicium, xvii, 454 

Isocrates, his Censura Polycratis, 
falsely called Laudatio Busiridis, 
ΧΡ], 5 

Ithome, siege of, xvii, 111 


J 
Jamblichus, translated by Mr. T. Tay- 
lor, xvil, 213 ; 
Joknson’s letter to the Rev. T. Wil- 
SON, RV, 199 


INDEX. 


Josephus, explanation of a passage of, 
by Pearson, xvii, 285; whether he 
was an apologist ot the Gospel, 
Xvli, 198 


K 

Kaimes, Lord, xvii, 356 

Κατὰ, remarques de M. Gail sur la 
préposition, xviil, 187 

Karov, Biblical criticism by, xvii, 413 

Kidd’s, Rev. T. proposals for a Greek 
translation of Milton, xviii, 238 

Kimchi’s remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s 
new translation of the Bible, xviii, 
151 

Κρλχίας, M. Gail’s opinion on the 
word, xvii, 170 

Kuster, error of, xviii, 161 


L 

Lactantius, bold errors of, xviii, 82 

Langiés, histoire chronologique de 
J’art du Dessin, xvil, 182 

Latin poem, on Beddoes’ factitious 
air applied to cases of consump- 
tion, xvill, 165; prize-poem of the 
university of Paris, xvii, 453 

Leake’s, Col., remarks on the Trojan 
controversy, Xvill, 141; researches 
in Greece, xvii, 39 

Learned men, many, at the revival 
of letters, were ignorant of Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy, xviii, 338 

Learning, state of, in ancient Egypt, 
XV, 28 

Lexicographers, xvii, 411 

Literary coincidences, xvii, 9, 295; 
intelligence, xvil, 418, 458 ; xviii, 
204, $95 
iterature, ancient, subservient to 
thevlogical studies, xviii, 320, 331 

Littérature Grecque, xvii, 89 

Livy, passages coincident with, xviil, 

_ 235 

Lloyd, complaint of, xvii, 412 

Longinus, parallel to his phrase of 

, ἁμάρτημ᾽ εὐγενὲς, xviil, 236 

Lucian, emendations and explana- 
tions on, xvii, 48, 326 ; xvili, 317 

Ludicrous additions of Dryden in his 
translation of the Eneid, xvii, 358 

Lycophron’s Cassandra, a new edi- 
tion, xvili, 206; an obscure word 
in, ib. 362 

Lydus, Chaldean oracles from, xvii, 
269 
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M 

Macgiloray, J., essay on the Greek 
pastoral poets, xvil, 74 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo—a 
Greek epigram, xvili, 195 

Maltby, E. H., a Latin and a Greek 
epigram, id. ibid. 

Manuscripts, what are the most an- 
cient Cornish, xvii, 443; Biblical, 
Classical, and _Biblico-Oriental, 
Xvili, 251 

Marginal references, necessary to 
understand the Bible, xviii, 274 

Markland, J., alterations and anno- 
tations of, on Horace, xvii, 12; 
Xvilil, 126; opinion of, on some of 
Cicero’s Orations, xvii, 184; on 
Toup, xvii, 458 

Marvellous, fondness of Riutarch for 
the, xvil, 105 

Mathematicians, whether the syllo- 
gistic form was adopted by them, 
XVIl, 122 ᾿ 

Matthew, St., first chapter of, cri- 
ticised, xvii, 413 

May, discoveries of the Abb., xviii, 
207 

Mecuphism, what they were, xviii, 
302 

Medals, classical, at Cambridge, xvii, . 
209 

Medecine, remarques sur la, xvii, 95 

Medica! knowledge of the Egyptians, 
Xvil, 1. 

Medicina, Greci Scriptores de, xvii, 
461 

Meineke’s emendations on Horace, 
Xvi, 18 

Metrical lines, extracted from an- 
cient prose writers, xvii, 349 

Memnonia statue inscriptio, xvii, 384 

Middle verb, remarks on the, xviii, 
157 

Milton compared with Euripides and 
Ariosto, xvill, 238 

wliracles performed by Aaron and 
Moses, xviii, 809 

Miscella classica, xvii, 33, 348; in 

Grecos aliquot scriptores, xvill, 344 

Mola zeparatnix Juventutis, a poem, 
Xvil, 210 

Moon in a well, xvii, 352 

Morales, influence des affections, sur 
la santé, xvii, 96 . 

Mythology, Greek, xviii, 224 
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Newton's life of Milton quoted, xviii, 
233 

Nicolopoulo, Constant, article com- 
munique par, xvii, 29 - 

Nightingale, contest of the musician 
and, xvii, 180 

Now and then, an English phrase, 
xvii, 207 

Nubium, inosculatio, prasagia ex ea, 
xvili, 25 

Nw and νῦν, precise difference be- 
twecn, xvil, 208 


O 

Objections against Col. Leake’s con- 
jectures on the plain of Troy, xviii, 
145; Theocritus, refuted, xviii, 
292 

Ode of Aristotle, new translation of 
ap, xvii, 157 

Odyssea Editionis Ernestine, collata 
cum Harleiano Codice, xvii, 97. 

Omission οἵ words in the present ver- 
sion of the Bible, xviii, 154 

Oracles, Chaldean, collection of, xvii, 
128 

Orations ascribed to Cicero, obser- 
Vations on some, xvii, 184 ; xvill, 
115, 241 

Oriental MSS. of the Cambridge 
University, xvii, 184 

Origen on Scriptural allegory, xviii, 
229 

OPKOZ ITITIOKPATOTS, xvii, 287 

Ormerod, T. H., English prize-poem, 
on the Coliseum, xvii, 100; Latin 
prize-poem, xvil,96_ - 

Orphic fragments, unnoticed by Her- 
mann, xvii, 159 

᾿Οστρεώδης, sense of the word, xvii, 
456 

Ovid contrasted with Virgil, xviii, 
238 

Ozford prize-poems, xvii, 26, 96; 
Xvill, 901 


Pagan Tdolatry, xvii, 1; xviii, 52 

Palibothra, enquiry concerning, xvii, 
321 

Panic of the Greeks, how concealed 
by Plutarch, xvii, 103 

Papiro, volumi di, suolti dall’ Er- 
colano, xvil, 203 

Puradise, seated vn a high country, 
xvii, 8 


INDEX. 


Παρήλιον, true meaning of the word, 
xvinl, 19 

Pastoral Greck poets, an essay on 
the, xvii, 74; xviii, 280 

Path: tic, passages in Theocritus, 
XVili, 281, 288 

Pearson’s, Bp., minor tracts, xvii, 164; 
works chronologically arranged, 
XV, 279 

Pecunia, derivation of the word, xvii, 
205 

Πελώριον, xviii, 237 

Pen, signification of, in Cornish, xvii, 
450 


Pericles, xvii, 111 
Persians unjustly accused of coward, 
Ice, XVII, 109 
Persii_in Satyras lectiones varie, 
Xvi, 62 
Phaluris, Letters of, arguments 
against the genuineness of the, 
ἈΝ], 204 . 
Phenician remains in the Cornish 
language, xvii, 448, 450 
Philologue, le, notice of, xviii, 185 
Philoponus, explanations of, on Ari- 
stotle, xvii, 126 
Philosophy, ancient, falsely accused 
of impairing the mind, xviii, $29; 
natural, pernicious, if exclusively 
pursued, xvill, $22 
Physician, how Aristotle spoke to 
his, xvii, 157 
Picus Mirandola, his conclusions on 
some Chaldean oracles, xvii, 129 
Pitt, late Mr., a passage of Tacitus 
translated by, xviii, 202 
Plato, on a geometrical query of, 
Xvil, 171; opinion of, on the earth, 
XVIM, 254 
Pluria, indicia, xviii, 20 
Plutarch, characterised as an histo- 
rian, xvii, 102 
Polycrates, ἃ conceited sophist, xviii, 
8 
Porson coincides with Hotibius in a 
correction of Aristophanes, xvii, 
11; on Eurip. Phoen. xviii, 232; 
on Eurip. Med. ib. 234 
Porsont Notz Inedite in Apoll. Rho- 
dium, ed. Brunck. xviii, 370 
Portugueze aud Spanish languages, 
XVI, 440 
Potores, Carmen, xvii, 207 
Prasepis, (constellationis nempe) de- 
SCTIPLAO, svi, 20 


INDEX. 


Prayer-Book, Greek, by Prof. Du- 
port, xvii, 411 

Prépositions, remarques de M. Gail 

" sur quelques, xviil, 186 

Press, books in the, xvii, 461 

Prize poems, xviii, 26, 64 

Prodigies related and exaggerated by 
Plutarch, xvii, 105 

Prognost ics, xvii, 50 

Prophesy, is history contracted, xviii, 

27 


3 
Prosody, Latin, by Dr. Carey, xvii, 
217 
Proverbs, modern Greek, xvii, 39 
Ptolemy, editions of; a list of them 
wished for, xvii, 320 
Publications, new, xvii, 219, 290. 
Xvili, 204, 395 
yramid, those who built the great, 
knew how to take a meridian, 
xvii, 29 


Q 
Quarterly Review, answer of Mr. 
Bellamy to the, xvii, 209; No. xv. 
controverted, xviii, 282 
Quintus Calaber, conjecture on a pas- 
sage iD, xviii, 283 


R 

Ray’s Proverbs, xvii, 50 

Recitationes oratorie, xvii, 144 

Reid, Dr. refuted, xvii, 331 

Religton of the Egyptians, xviii, 2 

Remedies, employed by Egyptian 
physicians, xvili, 4 

Report from the committee concern- 
ing Dr. Burney’s collection, xvii, 


429 
Reviews in England, anonymous 
writers of, xvill, 210 . 
Rienus, an Oxford prize poem, xviii, 
26 


Rhetoricians, MSS, of the, xvii, 438 
Ribaldry frequent in Theocritus, xviii, 
999 , 


Rivers of Eden, xvii, 2 

Robortelli animadversiones in EE- 
schylum, xvii, 340 

Romanos oratores literis mand&sse 
tum senatorias, tum forenses ac- 
tuones; qué de catisi, xvii, 143 

Rural descriptions, happily intro- 
duced by Theocritus into subjects 
ofa different kind, xviii, $5 
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Σ, double, xvii, 8350 

Sacrifice, human, pretended to have 
been ordered by Euphantides, xvii, 
104 ὃ 

δαρρὶς ode, on the construction of 
the Greek, xviii, $73 

Seamander, situation of the, discus- 
sed, xvill, 148 

Scauro, pro; Tullio; Flacco; orati- 
ones Ciceroniane dicte, xvii, 186 

Science of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, xvill, 1, 298 

Scotch metaphysicians, xvii, $31 

Scriptural expressions paralleled in 
Euripides and Milton, xviii, 288 

Scyllam, incidit in, &c. author of the 
proverb, xviii, 438 

Seager, J., explanations and emen- 
dations on Lucian, xvii, $26. xviii, 
48 


Σέβας, vrai sens du mot, xviii, 338 

Secular games among the Romans, 
xvii, $51 

Senarii Greci, premio Porsoniano 
dignati, xviii, 197 ; 

Seneca, the tragic author; Withof. 
and Bentley coincide in their cor- 
rections of his poems, xvii, 10 
tuagint, new edition, xvil, 216 

Seven-fold ablution, xviii, 276 

Shakspeare and Dryden, a coincidence 
between, xvii, $54; his speech 
of Wolsey to Cromwell, in Henry 
VIII., translated into Greek verse, 
XViii, 196 

Shenstone, an imitation of two lines 
of Theocritus, xviii, 189 

Ship, called a horse of the floods, 
XVli, 356 

Sicinus, sent by Themistocles to 
Xerxes; whether a Persian, xvii, 


104 

Σιγματίσματα, xvii, 86 . 

Simois, its situation discussed, xviii, 
148 

Simonide, translation from, into Latin 

verse, xvil, 454 

Society, Royal, its formation, xvii, 

116 


Solecism in the Odyssea, xvii, 271 

Song of Solomon, whether imitated 
by Theocritus, xvii, 30 . 

Sophocles, notes on the Antigone of, 
xvii, 52; ilhistration of Antig, of, 
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Xvili, 238; query regarding his 

(Ed. Ceol. ib. 335° garding 

Sorcerers, whether there were ac- 
tually in Egypt, xviii, 302 . 

Southey, coincidence of, with ΖΕ δοἢγ- 
lus, xvili, 232; passage in his 
Amadis de Gaul controverted, ib. 
233 ᾿ 

Σῶμα, peculiar signification of the 
ward, xvill, 202 

Spalding’s opinion on Cicero’s pro 
Marcello, xvii, 137 

Stackhouse, J.,emendations on Elian, 
ΧΙ, 189 

Stanleis, note in Callimachum, xvii, 
190, S61 

Statius, reading of a passage of, com- 
pared with Virgil, xviii, 238 

Stephaniani, Thesauri Greci, Londi- 
nensem, in editionem censura G. 
Hermanni, xviii, 169; observa- 
tions on ditto, ib. 381 

Stewart, Dugald, his principles ex- 
amined, xvii, 118, 385 

Sobacus, remarks on a passage of, 
Xv, 455 

Strabo’s inaccuracy in describing the 
Troad, xvii, 146 

Strada’s contest of the musician and 
nightingale, xvii, 179 

Nightingale, xviii, 287 

Strictures on Plutarch, xvii, 102 

Sublime passages in Theucritus, xviii, 
290 





Sammarium orationis pro Marcello, 

Xvil, 394 
sis, on Professor Duport’s 

prayer-book, xviii, 109 

Syllogistic form of reasoning, whe-. 
ther to be preferred, xvii, 118 

Synmachus’ translation of the Bible,. 
ΧΡ, 216 

Syriac MSS. xviii, 255 

Systems of ancient philosophy, xviii, 
3380 


Tabernacle, construction of the, xviii, 
304 ; worship, xviii, 274 
Tacifus, a passage of, translated by 
Mr. Pitt, xviii, 202 
Taylor, T., extracts from, in vindica- 
_ tion of Aristotle, xviii, $83; note 
on the peculiar signification of the 
words Sdaas.and cépua, xviii, 202; 
Orphia remains, preserved by, 





INDEX. 


xvii, 168; on the word πελώριον, 
xviii, 237 

Taylor, Pref. ad Orat. de Cor., con- 
Jecture on a passage in, xviii, 238 

Theban women, at all times cele- 
brated for their beauty, xvii, 348 

Themistocles, xvii, 102 

Theocritus, characters of the shep- 
herds in, xviii, 285; harmony of 
his numbers, xviii, 293; his hu- 
mor of moralising, xviii, 286 ; ob- 
jections against, xviii, 292; ob- 
served the slighter shades of na-: 
ture, xviii, 280; often pathetic and 
sublime, xvili, 288; peculiar feli- 
city of his language, xviii, 294; 
proverbs to be found in, xviii,. 
288; remarks on his particular 
genius, xvii, 74—xvili, 35; taste 
of, xviii, 388; whether imitated the 
Song of Solomon, xviii, 80 

Theological studies, classical learn- 
ing subservient to, xviii, 320 

Theology, unitormity of doctrine, 
prevailing in ancient, xvil, 268 

Theogony, efforts made to explain it 
by the Mosaic records, xvili, 225 

Theurgists, oracles delivered by, xvii, 
248 

Thucydides, in opposition with Plu- 
tarch, xvii, 118; his coincidence 
with Sophocles, xvii, 348 

Tigris, various names of the, xvii, 5 

τὶ μαθὼν, τὶ παθὼν, examen de ces for- 
mules, xvii, 186 

Tippoo Saib, a parallel between and 
Darius, xvili, 286; his innovae 
tions in the names of cycles, years, 
and months, &c. compared to 
those of the French democracy, 
and paralleled by those of Clisthe- 
nes of Sicyon, and some of the 
Roman emperors, ib. 

Titus, Hierusolymam expugnans, a 
prize poem, xviii, 96 

Toup, note of Markland on, xvii, 458 

Townleianus lapis, xvii, 388 

Traité, des airs et des eaux, d’Hip- 
pocrate, xvii, 90 

Translation, new, of the Bible, by 
Mr. Bellamy, avil, 221—xviii, 209 

Transmigration of souls, xviii, 59 

Tre, a house in Cornish, xvii, 450 

Lricoupi, 8. God save the King trans- 
lated into Greek by, xviii, 255 

Trond, an accurate survey af the, 


Τ 


INDEX. 


still wanting, xvili, 148 

Trojan controversy, remarks on the, 
xviii, 141; war, whether a real or 
fictitious event, xviii, 144 

Truisms reduced to syllogisms, xvii, 
125 

Tycho-Brahé, error of, xvii, 29 


U 
Ὑπὲρ, doctrine inexacte de Walcke- 
naer, sur, xvill, 188 
‘fxd, remarques sur le vrai sens d’, 
xviii, ibid. 
Ὑσορχήματα, id. ibid. 


Valart’s emendations on Horace, 
xvil, 18 

Ventorum presagia diversa, xviii, 22 

Vindicia antique, xvii, 114, 880--- 
XvVill, 67 

Virgil, comment on his descriptions 
of the morning, xviii, 284; com- 
pared with Statius, ib. 238; con- 
trasted with Ovid, ib. 238 

Virgilianus Codex Romanus; its 
prints, published by Langles, xvii, 
182 

Vossii ad Salmasium epistola, xvii, 
275 


WwW 
Wait, Dan. Guilf., on the similarity 
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of Pagan worship, xvili, 52 

Walckenaer, cvincides with Tyrr- 
whitt, in a correction of Callima- 
chus, xvii, 11; his collections of 
all the editions of Ptolemy, xvii, 
320 

Waits, Dr. uses Auic and cui as dis- 
syllables, xviii, 238 

Weiske on the pro Ligario and Mar. 
cello, xvii, 137 

Welsh and Armoric languages, xvii, 
447 

Withofius and Bentley coincide in 
their critical remarks, xvii, 10 

Wolle, convicted of an error, xviii, 
163 

Wolfti, analecta Greca, xviii, 204; 
miscella critica in scriptores ali 
quot Grecos, xviii, $44; —ius, de 

uatuor orationibus Ciceronianis 
ictis, xvii, 184—xvill, 115 

Wren, funeral sermon upon the 
death of M., preached by J. Pear- 
son, xvii, 164 


xX - 
Xerzes, bridge of, on the Hellespont, 
Xvi, 105 


Z 
z, Greek, how to be pronounced, 
xvii, 207 
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